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THE TAXES ON KNOWLEDGE. 


Tur Select Committee appointed by the House of Commons to 
inquire into the operation of the law which forbids the publication 
of newspapers without a stamp, have presented their report. They 
have been for some months past occupied in collecting evidence on 
every branch of the subject, and appear to have conducted the inquiry 
with ability and fairness. The result is a condemnation of the tax 
on all the usual grounds on which it has hitherto been attempted to 
justify it. The report discloses no new facts, and states no argu- 
ments against the Stamp Duty, which were not previously known 
and employed ; but it possesses the merit of concentrating these 
facts and arguments, and of putting the whole case in a clear, 
strong, authoritative, and convincing manner, 

The taxes on knowledge are twofold : the first is the Excise 
duty upon paper—a subject to which the inquiries of the com- 
mittee did not extend, but which it is desirable to keep constantly 
fresh in the recollection of the public. Our opinions upon it haye 
been more than once expressed. The impolicy of taxing such a 
commodity is so generally acknowledged, that the abolition of the 
duty, and the consequent freedom of the paper manufacture, is 
only a question of time, Whenever a Chancellor of the Exchequer 
shall be found wise enough to imitate, as regards paper: 
the example set by Sir Robert Peel, with such brilliant 
success as regards glass, there will be no fear that Parlia- 
ment will interpose its veto between him and his good inten- 
tions, If the officers of the Excise have not been already 
relieved of their mischievous attendance upon the operation of 


paper-making, it is solely due to the incapacity or unwillingness of 
Sir Charles Wood to devise a comprehensive and statesmanlike 
Budget. The doom of the tax has been pronounced by universal 
consent, and its continuance rests upon no argument stronger than 
that which our financial ministers are so fond of employing—that 
money must be procured somehow. Such an argument, when 
applied to taxation that impedes commerce and industry, and 
affects the health, morals, and social improvement of the people, 
will not continue to be tolerated. 

But the impolicy and injustice of the second of the two taxes 
upon knowledge—the newspaper stamp—are not so generally un- 
derstood or acknowledged. Many persons who think the inter- 
ference of the Excise with the manufacture of paper to be injurious 
totrade, and who have no objection to the cheapening of paper 
generally, and of books particularly, are yet of opinion that the 
newspaper stamp has the effect of preventing the dissemination of 
false, seditious, or immoral doctrine in the newspapers ;—that 
the tax “keeps newspapers respectable,” and that in reality the 
stamp is not a hardship either upon the public or upon the pro- 
prietors of newspapers; inasmuch as by its means the public is 
privileged to receive, and the proprietors to send, newspapers free 
by post in all parts of the country. This class of reasoners will de- 
rive much instruction in perusing the report of the committee. No 
person who coolly and impartially considers the arguments used 
in this able document, and weighs the facts by which they are 
supported, can fail to admit that the newspaper stamp duty is, 
to say the least of it, a mistake, and that the sooner it is abolished, 
the better, 


OYSTER DAY.—" PLEASE TO REMEMBER ‘MIE GROTTO,”—(SEE NEXT PAGE,) 


To tax news merely because it is news, is absurd as well as im~ 
politic; for no Government can really have an interest in the 
ignorance of its people. But the absurdity of the tax becomes 
still more apparent, when it is known that the law authorities of 
the Government cannot strictly define what they mean by news. 
‘To use the words of the Report, “the Secretary of the Board of 
Inland Revenue states that a paper containing nothing but records 
of proceedings in private families, and calumnious insinuations as 
to the conduct of individuals, is not liable to the stamp ;” but 
that a paper which should, without a stamp, publish the Queen’s 
Speech on the opening of Parliament, would be liable to a prose- 
cution. Falsehoods, libels, blasphemies, and seditions may be, 
and often are, published by periodicals that mgke such matters 
their business. Whatever impediments may be thrown in the way 
of such disreputable publications, the stamp duty is not one ; for 
falsehood is not liable to the duty, nor libel, nor sedition, nor 
blasphemy. But when a newspaper publishes facts which it is of the 
highest social importance should be made known—when it sends 
its intelligent reporters to the galleries of the two Houses of Par- 
liament, or despatches its active and painstaking correspondents to 
the remotest ends of the world, to gather commercial and political 
truths, the dissemination of which is a public necessity and benefit, it 
is taxed to an extent sufficient to withhold such information from the 
poor. No doubt, one of the original intentions of the Legis 
lature, in imposing the stamp duty upon newspapers, was to 
have some sort of a guarantee, that publications, possessing; 
such power for evil as well as for good, should not be estab- 
lished by irresponsible parties or mere men of straw. Yet it seem 
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equally beyond a doubt, that in this the Legislature made 
a mistake. The stamp does not prevent irresponsible parties and 
men of straw from punishing lies and libels; and, in the case of the 
great leading daily and weekly newspapers, provides no security 
that would not be afforded by the proprietors of such journals if 
no stamp existed, ‘To carry on successfully a great speculation 
like a newspaper, daily or weekly, a man must conform to the usual | 
rules of trade and commerce. Hie must pay his way, he must be | 
known and respected, and he must be responsible for his words and 
deeds like other men, who expect to prosper and hold their position | 
in the world—all of which he would be obliged to do to ensure his 
success, if no such impost as a stamp had ever been dreamed of. 
That the Times or the IntustratED Lonpon News would be less 

scrupulous in avoiding attacks upon private character, less moral, | 
less religious, less intelligent without a stamp, than with it, will 
hardly be asserted for a moment; or that any rivalry to tliese 
journals, which should be established were the stamp abolished, 
could compete with them more successfully by publishing libels, by 
attacking morality or religion, or by pandering to the ignorant or 
the vicious, is absurd to imagine, without at the same time taking it 
for granted that the English are a bad and degraded people. The 
stamp is no impediment in the way of those who wish to print such 
things as these; and if the English are so bad and vicious as this 
hypothesis would make them, there ought at this moment to be an 
immense circulation of such inferior and abominable publications. 
But this is notoriously not the case, and destroys the whole argu- 
ment of those who insist upon the stamp as the means of keeping | 
the press respectable. As a rule, the press of England is respecta- 
ble, because the people are so; andif any stamp, in the default of 
other means, could keep it so, it would not be the present stamp, 
which is 4 tax upon truth, 

The justification of the Stamp Duty, which is based upon 
the free transmission of newspapers by post, as a return made 
by the Government for the penny which it levies, will 
not stand investigation. It is quite as untenable as the other 
argument. The transmission by post is simply a question of | 
arrangement. If the Government will treat newspapers as it | 
does ietters, and only ‘charge for the transmission of such as ac- 
tually pass through the Post-oflice, it will put the matter on a 
proper basis, At present it justifies the tax on a false pretence. 
Not one tithe of the newspapers published are transmitted by post ; 
and, of that tithe, it may be safely said that the greater portion pass, 
half ‘a dozen or a dozen times, through the Post-office, As regards 
revenue Only, the State would, in all probability, not lose a farthing 
by the abolition of the Stamp Duty, if it made each newspaper pay 
@ penny every time it was consigned to the Post-oflice. But on this 
point, when the question comes before Parliament, we apprehend 
there will be no difficulty. 

In the concluding suggestion of the Committee we heartily concur. | 
It is probable, if the trade in newspapers were thrown open to all the | 
world by the abolition of the stamp, that a class of newspapers would | 

2 started which would pirate the information, procured at great cost | 
by such journals as the Times, Morning Chronicle, and Daily News, | 
To remedy this evil, the Committee recommend a limited | 
copyright. We doubt whether, under the present state of the | 
law, the morning journals, which, at great expense, supply | 
most of the domestic and foreign news, could not prevent | 
the evening and weekly papers from coolly appropriating. to | 
themselves the fruits of their labours, in most instances even | 
without the niggardly honesty of acknowledgment; but it will pro- | 
bably be more advisable, when the question of the stamp comes to | 
be discussed in Parliament, to declare a copyright for a limited 
period, as recommended by the committes, than to leave the great 
journals to the chances of the existing law. | 

Upon the whole, the country is greatly indebted to the committee | 
for the document which they have presented to Parliament ; and 
the approaching abolition of the unwise enactment, which they met 
to consider, will be due in no ineonsiderable degree to its well- 
considered and impartial report, 


OYSTER-DAY. 
Monpay next will be “ Oyster-day,” or the day on which oysters are 
first brought into the London market at Billingsgate. Upon the pre- 
ceding page our Artist has pictured from his Sketch of last year a street 
scene from this red-letter day of the London poor. Let us glance at the 
incidents of the groups of which the picture is composed, | 
The Oyster-day has arrived; and a very busy day it usually proves: 
for Mr. Mayhew, in his * London Labour and the Poor,” tells us that 
“the number of oysters sold by the costermongers amounts to 124,000,000 
a year. These, at four a penny, would realise the large sum of £120,650, 
We may, therefore, safely assume that £125,000 is spent yearly in oysters, 
in the streets of London.” We will not pursue the calculation into how 
many grottoes might be built from the shells of a year’s supply 
of oysters, but come at once to the pile the boys in the left-hand corner 
of the picture are raising. The coming-in of oysters is observed as a 
sort of festival in the streets; and in such a nook of the metropolis as 
the present locality, the grotto is usually built of inverted oyster-shells 
piled up conicully, with an opening in the base, through which, as night 
approaches, lighted candle is placed within the grotto, when, the 
effect of the light through the chinks of the shelly cairn is very pretty. | 
Itis but fair that the young architects should be rewarded for their | 
trouble; and, accordingly, a little band, of what some churl may call 
urchins, sally forth to collect. pence from the passers-by; and the usual 
form of cellecting the tax; by presenting a shell, is shown in the next 
group. The old gentleman is ‘posed yet not displeased at the vigour of - 
the applicants, whilst his daughter regards them witli @ genial smile. 
We wager that he will drop his copper into one or more of fhe supplant 
shells. Let us hope that he will not turn his back’ non this cheap 
ostracism, The children are in high glee, although one of them i8 shoe. 
less : perchance, inthe comi¢ vein of the age, they ate bent upon quiz. | 
zing this mode of collecting salt ” fortheir oysters, | 
The third group remain#to be notieed. “The grotto-builders have 
wisely takew up their ground Near an oyster-stall, thus bringing supply 
and demand closely together. At this street-shop a coal-heaver is the 
customer, snd an old woman, who has “ seen better days,” is the vendor. 
Mr. Mayhew relate’, with qalethuniour, some of the experiences of 
these street oyster-sellers—how their customers are “all sorts 7’ how 
“ two-pen’orth is a poor gentleman's dinner ;” how some persons buy 
“two-pen'orth instead of a glass of gin,” &e. “We sce a deal of the 
world, sit,” says one of the sellers—* yea, a deal: Sore, mostly work- 
ing people, takes quaiM¥ties of pepper with their oysters'in cold weather; 
and say it's to Warm them, and no doubt it does; but frosty weather is 
very bad oyster weather. The oysters gape and die, afd then they are’ 
not so much as manure, “They are very fine this year. I clear Is. a 
day, I think, during the seasoli—at least Is. taking the fine with the 


| promised an abundant yield, had been readered barren and desolate for the sea~ 
| son. 


| previously received. Crime was increasing in a fearfal ratio, and law was of 


ix to Detroit, 


wet days, and the week days with tie Sundays, though { am ni 
then; but, you see, I'm known about here.” s - so 


5 Tae Commanpen 1v-Crrce Or Isnt: 
May 20, we learn that Sir W. Gorm, whi) tiking his n-ual morning ride a few 
days previously, was ecosted by to dischuraud Sepoys, Web eee abe and 
seized his pony’s head, londly demandiiig + Justice!” They Kept their hol 
until a European groom, who was the only atieadaur with Sir William, rushed 
to the rescue, and knocked one of the men down, When the other relewed bis 
hold. Sir William is said to have had a narrow escape of falling over the pre- 
cipice, as the sudden appearance of the mea startled the pony so us to render 
the position of his nder danserous. 5 
Ocean Steam NaviGatios.—M. Cores De Vries is now at Batavia, 
making preparations for carrying ont his contract with the Netherlands Go- 
yeroment. He expects two steamers before tha end of the year, one of which 
; to work to Padang, and the other is to be stationed on the west coast of 
SPs 
Fike Lawrence, the United States Minister at the court of 
- FB Mair requested that his son, Col. T. B. Lawrence, may be allowelt 
f Ath Groat Exhibition tree of Mr .Colt’s American revolving 
warded to the Cape of Guod Hope, for the use of an officer in 
rvice, the Lords of the Treasary hare given direction to the 


mit the pistols ro be remored from th it 
: ppd at m the Exhibition Building, and 


of 


—From Simla, under date | 


FOREIGN AND COLONIAL NEWS. 


FRANCE. 

The Legislative Assembly has determined to take a little relaxation from its 
labours. 

On Tuesday last, a motion for prorogation from Aug. 10th to Nov. 4th was 
agreed to, after a division in which 420 voted for, and 232 against the proposition. It 
‘was then unanimously resolved to elect twenty-five members as a committee of 
Permanence, to sit at cortsin periods during the prorogation." M. Creton re_ 
minded the Assembly, that his proposition for the repeal of the law of banishing 
the two branches of the Royal Family stood for the 11th of September ; but, as 
the Assembly would not be sitting at that time, he should move that it be fixed for 
Monday next. Motion rejected. 

On Wednesday a bill was introduced In the Assembly, to continue the censor- 
ship on theatres for another year. Some opposition was offered to the measure, 
but it was ultimately carried by a large majority. 

During the past week workmen have been engaged in preparing tho HOtel de 
Ville for the fétes of the Exhibition, which commence to-day (Saturday). The 
court of Louis XLV. has been converted into a garden, and the statue 
“Grand Roi,” which was in the centre, has been taken down from its pedestal 
to make way for a handsome fountain. Fall- trees are planted at the 
corners of the court, and the great gallery has decorated for the banquet of 
500 covers, which is to be served by Chevet, of gastronomic celebrity. 
ditions have been undertaken into the provinces to cater luxuries for the dis- 
tinguished visitors. The meadows of Normandy have been ransacked for the 
finest oxen. A prize ox is to be served whole, in order to gratify the British 
relish for roast beef. The garde meubie of the state has opened its stores to the 
Prefect of the Seine to furnish the most sumptuous gold and silver plate. Im- 
mensé numbers of lustres of rock crystal are te be suspended from the ceilings. 

The military spectacle on the 6th instant is intended to be much more than a 
simple review of the army of Paris. A series of brilliant mancenvres are to be 
performed in the Champ de Mars, and on the heights of Trocadero. The artil- 
Jery are to throw a bridge over the Seine above the Pont de Jena. Arrange- 
ments have been made to enable as large a number of people as possible to have 
a good view of the operations. 

‘The solar eclipse was observed at Paris’ under very favourable circumstances 


| on Monday, the day being bright and sunny, fand the sky almost cloudless. At 


half-past 3 o’clock p.m. the sun’s disc appeared like the erescent moon, two- 
thirds of its surface being hidden. At this time, and for nearly an hour pre- 
viously, a singular gloom prevailed ; and at the moment of greatest obscuration, 
the sun was surrounded by a luminous rainbow-like aureole, forming a complete 
circle of about 100 yards in diameter to the naked eye. 

The law officers have reported that the ch: made some time since against 
a member of the Assembly, of having obtained a situation for a friend upon con- 
dition of sharing the salary, is entirely without foundation. 

The Siécle has been seized for containing a vile calumny upon the President 
of the Republic, insinuating that he is much embarrassed, and that he has had 
to pay seme debts contracted at the Bourse which were not his own, The 
author and the publisher of the libel are to be prosecuted. 

M. Carpenteur, editor of the Republic des Campagne, has been tried, 
found guilty, and senteaced to six months’ imprisonment, for publishing a 
seditious article. 

The anniversary of the Revolution of July, which placed the late Louis 
Philippe on the throne, was celebrated on Tuesday, in Paris, at the church of 
St. Paul. A low mass was performed, and afterwards a few crowns of im- 
mortelles were deposited at the foot of the Column of July, on the Place de la 
Bastile. The commemoration was a very cold affair altogether. 


UNITED STATES. 

We have intelligence this week from New York to the 19th ult. 

Arumour of Mr. Webster's resignation of the post of Secretary of State had 
obtained some credence, but proves to be unfounded. Mr. Webster, however, 
will retire from the cares of office for a short time, in order to recruit his health. 

The diplomatic proceedings in regard to the affairs of Central America were 
still in progress. The 7ribune says:—‘tIt seems that the English Government 
is ready to relinquish her peculiar relations with the Mosquito kingdom, and 
surrender her control over San Juan. But she refuses to make that surrrender 
into the hands of Nicaragua, which claims an unconditional right of territory to 
San Juan, and refuses to submit to any restrictions. There are other territorial 
difficulties between Nicaragua, Costa Rica, and the other States, which also seem 
difficult of adjustment. On these subjects Sir Henry Bulwer has addressed to 
the American Government a communication, urging the necessity of its inter- 
ference to produce an amicable settlement of the question. The subject is now 
‘under consideration by the Secretary of State.” 

The extra session of the New York Legislature adjourned on the 11th ult., 
after passing several important enactments. The passage of the bill for the en- 
largement of the Erie Canal provides for the complete enlargement of that canal 
within four years, thus securing the immense business which would else seek 
other avenues to the seaboard, and endowing the state with a large revenue in- 


| dependent of taxes. 


‘The overflow i the Upper Mississippi and its tributaries still continued, to the 
great damage of the inhabitants in the vicinity. So great a flood has never been 
known before since the settlement of the country. It is now more than a month 
since the waters began to rise, and for hundred of miles along the Mississippi, 
Missouri, and their tributaries, the bottom lands were completely submerged ; 
the growing crop had been entirely destroyed—many houses washed away—a 
vast amount of live stock had perished—and a wide extent of territory, which 


The levée at the city of St. Louis had been entirely overflowed, and the 
warehouses filled with water to the depth of several ject. During this period 
‘business had been almost entirely suspended, as boats could neither receive nor 
discharge their cargoes at the usual landings, The river was several miles wide 
opposite St. Louis. Great fears were entertained, that when the waters subsided, 
leaving a large surface of wet and swampy land exposed to the midsummer sun,. 
the effect would be highly injurious to health. 

The cholera was prevalent to a considerable extent in St. Louls. 
eis ‘health of Mr. Fenimore Cooper had improved, and he was considered out 

nger. 

‘The Tehuantepec surveying expedition had returned to New Orleans. All the 
essential surveys, at least those which go to show the entire practicability of the 
railroad route, were compiete. 

A table had recently been pubiished containing an account of the railways in 
the United States. The whole number of railways is 335, measuring 10,287 
miles in length, and constructed at a cost of 36,601,954 dols. 

On the night of the 17th, a frightful freshet took place in Pennsylvania, 
which committed great ravages, destroying railroads, sweeping away bridges, 
carrying off houses, submerging lands, and washing away crops of all descrip- 
tions. Several lives were lost by this calamity. 

CALIFORNIA, 
The accounts from this remote quarter are fourtesn days later than those 


little or no avail, The gangs of daring desperadoes which infested that country 
committed the most flagrant offences with impunity; and there was neither 
security for life nor property. The more respectable inhabitants of San Fran- 
cisco had formed themselves into a committee of safety, for the purpose of seeing 
the Jaw faithfully carried out, ‘This committee had scarcely been f when 
a rnftian named Jenkins, who was one ot the many bad | ic that had 
come from Sidney, was detected in stealing a safe from an office on Long Wharf. 
He was taken before this tribunal, tried, found guilty, and sentenced to be hanged, 
which creer wea ene oe an hour from the time the solemn decree was 
pronounced. h peek b: Sais, Us ax & 

M'Manus, one of the jolitical exiles, had Sen San Francisco, where 
he was feasted at & er, over which the jed, and at which 
all the di men of the'stute were présent. We announced the escape 
of M'Manus from Australia some weeks since. 

: ee ert. CANADAY 
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Fro a we learn that the Bourd of Trade of had passed a vote 
of s upon the couneil, for having memorialised the Government to im- 
pose diffe 1 duties agai me mancfacturés. © 0 8 

In the Legislative Assembly a series of resolutions had been moved for the ro- 
peal of tile tion bat wed Oper and Lower 1 SE ai iy eco 

‘Efforts were being made to construct @ rail ‘Halifax to’ Hamilton, 


“where it is to join the Great Western, constituting a ntinwons Jing, from, Halt- 
‘The census returns for 1850 give the population of Canada at nearly 
$00,000, ‘ . ‘ - 
ce v eee Th INDIA. tw ibobate 
T' ts this week from th are sspectively Bombay, June 25 
rede ne ron sem te aur ass dates aepectively Hominy Jig 25, 
wets of ile Taderesty inveraahtFanquiliy, prevailing, throughout 
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social rights, notwithstan 
them to have forfeited 
thelr conversion. 


This decision has occasioned a great sensation among the native Hindoo popula- 


tion. 

The Commander-in-Chief in India has directed that no young ensigns or 
cornets shall in future be allowed to exchange corps more than once, and then 
Bape ato wisi prod senegr tee 0 ae This is to prevent their flying from 


The t canse of debt military officers was about to be removed by 
a tt Ep he cm a ng 
about to be al i 

A rumour, which, however, needed confirmation, was prevalent that Dost 
Mahomed, of Cabool, was dead, 


OBITUARY OF EMINENT PERSONS RECENTLY DECEASED. 


THE EARL OF CHARLEVILLE. 

Cuantes Witt1aM Bory, Earl of 
Charleville, Viscount Charleville, 
and Baron Tullamore, of Tulla- 
more, in the King’s County, in the 

of Ireland, was the only 
son of Charles William Bury, of 
Charleville Forest, near Tulla~ 
more, first Earl of Charleville of 


the new creation, whose wife was 
Catherine Maria, widow of James 
Tisdall, Esq., and daughter and 
sole heiress of Thomas Townley 
wwson, Esq. The son, Charles, 
second Earl, the subject of 


Day 

the 

this notice, was born on the 29th 

of Apri}, 1801, and married. the 

26th of February, 1821, Beaujolois 

‘i Harriet Charlotte, third daughter 

of the late Col. Campbell, of Shawtield, by his wife, the Lady Charlotte Camp- 

bell, second daughter of John, fifth Duke of Argyll, who, after Col. Campbell's 

decease, the 17th of March, 1809, married, secondly, the 17th March, 1818, the 

Reverend Edmund John Bury, who died in 1832. Her Ladyship is well known as 

the talented and distinguished Lady Charlotte Bury. The second Earl of 

Charleville succeeded to the honours of his house on the demise of his father, 

the 3lst October, 1835. His Lordship had previously, while Lord Tullamore, 

sat in the House of Commons as representative for Penryn, from 1832 till 1834; 
in politics he was a Conservative. The Earl died on the 14th instant. 


LADY BERESFORD. 

Lovisa Viscountess Beresrorp was the fifth and youngest reg, naa of the 
Most Rev. William Beresford, first Lord Decies, Archbishop of . Her 
Ladyship, who was accounted one of the greatest beauties of her day, and who 
preserved throughout life her youthful and attractive appearance, was married 
twice, and each time to a man of high public distinction. She wedded, first, the 
16th April, 1806, Thomas Hope, Esq., of Deepdene, in Surrey, and of Duchess- 
street, London, the celebrated author of “ Anastasius,” by whom she had three 
sons; Henry Hope, the present proprietor of Deepdene; Adrian Mope, a cavalry 
officer in the British service; and Alexander James Beresford Hope. Mr. 
Thomas Hope died on the 3rd February, 1831; and his widow married, secondly, 

- the 29th November, 1832, Carr, present Viscount 
Beresford, the vicar of Albuera, and one of the most bril- 
liant heroes of the Peninsular war, Her Ladyship, to the 
great regret of all who knew her, died on the 21st instant, 
at the family seat, Bedgebury Park, Kent. 


LADY MACKWORTH. 

Tue death of Phillippa, Dowager Lady Mackworth, took 
place at her residence in London, on Friday last, the 18th 
instant. Her Ladyship was the widow of the late Sir 
Digby Mackworth, Bart., Cavendish Hall, Suffolk, and 
sister of the Rey. Sir Robert Affieck, Bart., of Dalham 
Hall, in the same county, who died in May last. This ex- 
cellent and charitable lady, who had attained the ad- 

— vanced age of 85 years, will be deeply regretted by her 
relatives and friends, and the many objects of her unostentatious bounty. 


FRANCIS JAMES NEWMAN ae ESQ., Q.C., OF RAINSCOMBE, 


Tats learned lawyer, one of her Majesty’s Council, 
and Recorder of the City of Exeter, was born in 
1791, the son of the late Rev. James Rogers, of 
Rainscombe, and Catherine his wife, youngest 
daughter and co-heir of Francis Newman, Esq., of 
Cadbury House, county Somerset. His family was 
of great antiquity, having been seated at an early 
period at Bryanston, county Dorset, now the re~ 
sidence of Lord Portman, A direct ancestor of the 
gentleman whose death we record, Thomas Rogers, 
Esq., was Serjeant-at-Law temp. Edward IV. 

Mr. Newman Rogers was called to the Bar by 
the Honourable Society of Lincoln’s Inn, 21st May, 
1816, and became a member of the Western Cir- 
cuit, where he enjoyed a fair share of practice, and 
/ obtained a silk gown. 

Mr. Rogers was a legal writer of some note. 
His principal works were—a treatise on ‘The Law 
and Practice of Elections and Election Commit~ 
tees,” and a “ Practical Arrangement of Ecclesiastical Law.” 


He married, in 1822, Julia Eleanora, third daughter of William Walter Yea, 
Esq., of Pyrland Hail, county of Somerset, and leaves three sons and two 
daughters. 

SIR HENRY SHIFFNER, BART, CAPTAIN R.N, 
Tue death of this gallant officer occurred a few days since 
ONO Sir Henry was born 4th November, 1789; the second son of 
° ‘oO the late Sir George Shiffner, Bart., by Mary his wife, 
ANS daughter and heir of Sir John Bridger, of Combe Place, 


Sussex. He early entered the Royal Navy, and served on 
many stations. He was Lieutenant in the Owen Glen- 
dower at the capture of the island of Anholt, in 1809. 
His commission of Post Captain bears date 1819. In 1838 
he was placed on half-pay; and in 1846 he accepted the 
retirement. 
Sir Henry married, 9th of July, 1825, Emily, second 
ai iter of the late Thomas Brooke, Esq., of Church 
nnuk,county of Chester, but had no issue. His bro- 
ther and heir is now the Rev. Sir George Shiffner, third 
Baronet of Combe-p!ace, who is married, and has children. 
y The deceased Baronet’s eldest brother, Captain John 
Bridger Shiffner, of the 3rd Foot Guards, was mortally wounded at the siege 
of Bayonne, 14th April, 1814. 


‘of the law and practice as reza q) 
, and the appointment, duties, and ramuneration of the officers 
nd whether it is expedient that any, and what, alterations 
‘any such A ES were empowered to report their 
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' IMPERIAL PARLIAMENT. 
HOUSE OF COMMONS,—Sarurpayr. 

‘The House had a mid-day sitting. 

‘The Consolidated Fund (Appropriation) Bill was read a third time and passed. 

‘The House then went into committee on the Improvement of Towns (Ireland) 


Bill, and passed a great many clauses after some prolonged discussion. 
The report on the Patent Law Amendment Bill was brought up and agreed to. 


Adjourned. 
“ HOUSE OF LORDS,—Monpay, 
The Mercantile Marine Bill and the Merchant Seaman’s Bill were read a second 


time. 

The Public Works (Ireland) Bill was read a third time, 

Several other bills were forwarded a stage. 

haiepaeoel and Capitular Estates Management (No. 2) Bill went through 
co! y 

The Commons Inclosure Bill went through committee. 

On the motion of the Earl of Canuisus, the Victoria Park Bill was read athird 
time and passed. 

SMITHFIELD. 


ae of the committee on the Smithfield Market Removal Bill was 
‘up. 
Earl GRANVILLE offered some strictures upon the clause introduced into the 
Dill in the Commons, by which compensation was granted to the City of London 
corporation for the loss of privileges consequent upon the abolition of the market 
of Smithfield, and moved an amendment by which the compensating clause was 
expunged from the measure. 

After some |, their Lordships divided upon this amendment:—Con- 
tents, 59; non-contents, 15: majority, 44. The compensation clause was conse- 
quently struck out.—. + 


HOUSE OF COMMONS.—Monpay. 


The House had a mid-day sitting, when the committal of the Medical Chari 
(ireland) Bill haying been Sees net 

Sir W. Somenvitze stated, that the advanced period of the session left no 
chance of the bill in its existing shape, so much opposition being 
threatened upon its very numerous clauses. He, therefore, proposed to pass the 
enactments having reference to dispensaries, and abandon all the rest ef the 


measure. 

‘The bill thus retrenched was then allowed to pass through committee. 

Sir W. Somervitxe afterwards announced that the Valuation (Ireland) Bill 
would not be pressed during the presont session. 

‘The House adjourned at three to five o'clock. 

In answer to Sir H. W. Barron, Sir W. Somenvitie stated he would not pro- 
ceed with the Improvement of Towns Bill. His intention was to proceed with 
the Petty Sessions and other bills. 

SIR JOHN FRANKLIN. 

Mr. Anstey gave notice it was his intention to ask the Secretary ef the Ad- 
miralty whether there was any truth in the last report that had been circulated 
with respect to Sir John Franklin ; and in case it should, like so many others, 
turn out to be a fabrication, whether it was the intention to put in force the law 
speion the bape tno news? — 

. PARKER was understood tosay he knew nothing of the report in question, 
except seeing it in the newspapers. shih ass 
JEWISH DISABILITIES.—MR. SALOMONS. 
‘The Speaken stated he had received the following letter from Mr. Sslomons :— 


Groat Cumberland-plaoe, Friday, July 25, 1851. 
Bir,—I am advised that it is ily. ieee yeh peta ers 


my duty respectfully to in and the He 
actions at Iaw under the ate bn commenced guint fr aacisee allsget tats 
jncurred by me, for having exercised, on Monday last, the right of sitting and voting in the 
of Commons as member for Greenwich; and that at the trial of those actions any 
resolutious or proceeding which the House may adopt can be given in evidence in that action. 
‘With the greatest respuct, I have the honour to be, Sir, 
Your most obedient servant, 
To the Right Hon. the Speaker. DAVID SALOMONS. 

‘The order of the day was then read npon the petition from Greenwich. 

Sir B. Hatt moved, * That the electors of Greenwich be heard by counsel at 
the Bar of this Honse, in pursuance of the prayer of their petition presented to 
this House on Friday last, the 25th inst.” (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. AnsTEY seconded the motion. 

The ATTORNEY-GeneRAL contended that the subject had been already so 
fully discussed, that no new light could be thrown upon it, and the only 
oa from the arguments of counsel would be a further wasting of time by the 
Legislature. 

Sir F. TuestceR observed that the petitioners asked in terms only to defend a 
right which no one contested, namely, that of electing whom they pleased as 
their representative. 

After a miscellaneous conversation, 

Mr. Actionsy recommended the Government to grant some delay, for the 
purpose of considering the perplexed question, before proceeding to settle it off- 
hand, by passing the resolution which Lord J. Russell had announced. 

Lord J. RusseELx denied that the electors ot Greenwich had any focus standt in 
the House. Their privilege extended only as to the choice of the representative 
whom they would return, and was not interfered with by a resolution of the 
House such as he had suggested—simply declaring the duty that devolyed on 
them not to admit a member who had been unable to fulfil the formalities re~ 
quired by law. 

Mr. Alderman Srpney and Mr. Macanzcor supported the motion. 

The House divided :— 

For the motion 


Against it 


Majority .. 
‘The motion was accordingly lost. 
Mr. R. Curnte said he would not, after the division which had taken place, 

press the case of Baron Rothschild on the attention of the House. The petition 

‘on the subject was from the electors of London, and its tenor was similar, 

mutatis mutandis, to that from the Greenwich electors ; viz. that the petitioner 

be heard by counsel at the Bar. 

‘Mr. C. ANSTEY said the hon. gentleman had, in his opinion, exercised an un- 
wise discretion, and he would therefore take up the motion on the paper in 
justice to the electors of the City of London. Baron Rothschild was in a dif- 
ferent position from Mr. Salomons ; for he had not taken his seat, and was entitled 
to be heard at the Bar of the House. 

Mr. Acuionsy supported the motion. 

Mr. R. Corare made a somewhat spirited reply to the remarks made upon him 
by Mr. Anstey and Mr. Aglionby. 

After some observations from Mr. NEwDEGATE, 

Mr. B. Osnorne said that Mr. Currie was a bad advocate of a good cause, and 
that Mr. Anstey deserved good credit for taking up the matter as he had done. 

Sir J, TYREtt said, as a constituent of Mr. B. Osborne, to whom he had given 
a plumper at the last election, he felt he had a right to condemn him for the 
course he had parsued upon that as well as upon other occasions, and presumed 
the hon. gentleman had not the remotest notion of ever offering himself again 
to that constituency. . 

Mr. Hosxovuse supported the motion. 

‘After some observations in reply from Mr. ANSTEY, 

The House divided, and the numbers were— 


For the motion . ” oo + 41 
it - - oo TT 
ey a oe as o —36 
This motion was thus lost. 


pressing his 
After some ol from Mr. Heapiam and Mr. J. Evans in support of the 
amendment, the House ee and the numbers were— 


Forthe amen 50 


For the resolution 
Against 


123, 
68 


‘The orders of the were then gone through, and the House adjourned 
teat nee antes ale nea iti = i 


HOUSE OF LORDS.—Tuxspay. 
The Smithfield Market Removal Bill was read a third time and passed. 
ECCLESIASTICAL TITLES ASSUMPTION BILL. 
ihe, Marsnid of Uasengwxa mired the third reading of the Ecclesiastical 


aad rerar rpm bute Se tees a 
i » his aj 6 
effects of which had not been at all removed by the discussions Trhiclt had 
taken place, The measure had carried by overwhelming majorities, 
amen: it had been si resisted, and yet he | that singe 
individual conld not be found in either House of Parliament who had given 

entire approbation to the measure. There was but one point on which all the 
advocates of the bill seemed to agree, and that was that something should be 


| poverty and poor-rates. 


done. He regarded as a most dangerous power the license to common informers 
to institute proceed: without the consent of the Attorney-General. Still he 
should not divide the House upon the subject, but would content himself with 
entering his protest against the bill upon their Lordships’ journals. 

The Bishop of Oxrorp said that the representatives of the Church and the 
members of the Legislature had distinct duties to perform, and those duties they 
had performed. The clergy had protested against an aggression upon the 
Church of which they were the representatives, and the Legislature had framed 
. Acero to check a movement which partook both of a spiritual and temporal 

re 

The Earl of GaLLowax opposed the motion, belie that it would prove 
fatal to the peace and well-being of the country. ane z 

After some observations from the Duke of Argyll, Earl Fortescue, the Earl of 
Glengall, Lord Nelson, and other noble Lords, the bill was read a third time, 

On the question that the bill do pass, 

Lord MonTEAGLE moved the insertion ofan additional clause, with the view of 
preventing the bill frominterfering with the spiritual jurisdiction and functions 
of Roman Catholic bishops. 

The Marquis of Lanspowne contended that the clause, though unobjection- 
able, was unnecessary, as the Lag peg ay interfere en TL oetaape: matters. 

After some observations from Lord St. Germans, of Oxford, 
Lord Cranworth, . as 

Lord Monreacie withdrew his motion, 

‘The bill was then passed.—Adjourned, 


HOUSE OF COMMONS.—Tvzspay. 


‘The House had a mid-day sitting. 
‘The Medical Charities (Ireland) Bill was read a third time and passed. 
THE BALLOT, 

Mr. H. Berxexey brought in his bill for taking the votes of candidates at 
elections for members of that House by means of the ballot. 

It was read a first time, and the hon. gentleman named this day month for 
its second reading, amid much laughter. 

The remainder of the sitting was occupied in considering the Metropolitan 
Sewers Bill, which passed through committee. 


THE HOP DUTY. 
In the evening ji 


sitting, 

Mr. Frewen once more drew attention to the Hop duties, and moved the fol- 
lowing resolution :—“ That the Excise duty on hops is impolitic and unjust, and 
ought to be repealed at an early period.” 

Mr. Funuer seconded the resolution. 

Mr. J, Hopces moved, as an amendment, “That, on any reduction of Excise 
duty on hops taking place, itis expedient to reduce the Excise duty on British 
hops and the Customs duty on foreign hops by one penny per pound weight 
each, Noneting wie the 5 per cent. additional duty thereon granted by the act 

‘ict., ¢. 17, 

After some observations from Mr. Bannow and Mr. CurTers, 

The CHancELLor of the Excuequer resisted the motion on the same 
eos as heretofore, having no reference to anything but the finances of the 
country. 

After some remarks from Sir J. TrReLL, Mr, Cospsn, and Mr. Bass, 

- Mr, Hopaes withdrew his amendment. 
The House then divided on Mr, Frewen’s motion, and the numbers were— 


For the motion = os - . +» 30 
Againstit .. on on oe - a 59 
Majority ee oe oe —29 


The motion was ‘consequently lost. 
RETENTION OF THE CRYSTAL PALACE, 

Mr. Hexwoop then moved that an humble address be presented to her Ma- 
jesty, praying that her Majesty will be graciously pleased to direct, in 
such manner as to her may seem fit, that the Crystal Palace be preserved 
until the Ist of May next, with a view to determine if that novel structure, 
or any portion of it, can be adapted to purposes of public utility and re- 
creation. 

Colonel SizrHorr strongly opposed the motion. He had from the very first 
opposed the Crystal Palace, which he believed to be the first step to an attack 
upon the people of this country; and most unhappily it had turned out that he 
was not mistaken, The Sabbath-day had been desecrated, and the poor had 
been trepanned up to town from all parts of the country to see the World’s Fair, 
Trade had been paralysed, and there was but little in prospect for the people but 


Mr. Lanoucaere thonght the effects of the Exhibition would be productive 
of the greatest benefits to trade as well as science, and the best interests of mo- 
rality. Much as he was delighted with the wonderful structure raised by Mr, 
Paxton, he was still more delighted at seeing the orderly demeanour of the hun- 
dreds of thousands of visitors to the Exhibition. Not asingle case had occnrred 
demanding magisterial investigation ; and it was also most gratifying, that, al- 
though our streets were crowded with foreigners beyond all former precedent, 
the public peace had never been broken; and those foreigners must have noticed, 
that, without the slightest exhibition of military force, everything was as quiet 
and orderly as possible, With respect to the retention of the Palace, he could 
only say that he himself, as a Commissioner, would not feel himself authorised to 
refrain from having it pulled down, unless there should be a very unequivocal 
expression of public opinion to the contrary. 

After a short conversation, 

Lord Sexmour said that his desire to maintain good faith with the public 
would make him vote against the motion, 

After some observations from Mr. Vittrers and Mr. Cray, 

‘The Cuancettor of the ExcHEQuer objected to the motion on the ground of 
the expense which turning it into a winter garden would entail on the public. 
He also thought that good faith demanded the Building should be taken down. 
Like Mr. Labouchere, he would give no vote on the subject; but as a member 
of the Government he felt bound to have the Building taken down, unless there 
should be such an unequivocal expression of opinion by the House as should 
warrant them in adopting a-different course. 


After some discussion, 
‘The House divided, and the numbers were :— 
For the Othe “ ” . ‘e os 75 
Against “. or . - o AT 
Majority oo ©. o . - —28 


The motion was accordingly agreed to. 

Mr. AnsTex then rose to move an address to her Majesty with a view to the 
cessation of transportation to Van Diemen’s Land; but while the hon, gentleman 
was addressing himself to the subject, the House was counted out. 


HOUSE OF LORDS.—Wepnespay. 
Their Lordships had a short sitting. 


‘The repert on the Charitable Trust Bill was brought up, and several private 
and public bills were forwarded a stage.—Adjourned. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS.—Wepnespay. 

‘The House sat from noon to six o'clock. 

STEAM COMMUNICATION WITH AUSTRALIA. 

In answer to Mr. Henley, 

‘The Cnancettor of the Excueguer said that no steps had as yet been taken 
for establishing steam communication between the Cape and Sidney. He was 
not prepared to say that so expensive a scheme would be adopted. 

Lord Jocenyn denied that the proposed step, which had been recommended 
by the committee of which he had been chairman, would cause great expense; 


on the cont , the commitee had arrived at the conclusion, that the route in 
question would be the cheapest. 
. o the motion for going into committee on the Patent Law Amendment 


Mr. T. EckRTon objected to proceeding with it at such a period of the 


session. 

The CHANcELLOn of the Excuequen said that the bill had been fully con- 
sidered in the House of Lords, and urged the proceeding with it. 

Sir F. Thesiger, Mr. Macgregor, and Sir De Lacy Evans having spoken, the 
former in favour of, the two latter against postponement, 

‘The Sonicrror-GENERAL said that 500 persons had taken out protections for 
articles exhibited at the Great Exhibition, and were waiting to take out patents 
under the proposed measure, 

Mr. T, Greene objected to the practice of allowing a patentee six months to 
specify, and said that the bill, as it stood, would have the effect of cheating the 
intellects of the country of many of their best works. 

Mr. Cazpwett would support the bill, but notas a settlement of the patent 
laws, which required thorough reform, to effect which object he hoped Govern- 
ment would next session appoint a select committee, 

Lord J. Russent said that Mr. Cardwell’s suggestion should be taken into 
consideration. The Government regarded the present bill only as an improve- 
ment of the law as it stood. 

The bill then went through committee pro form. 

CHURCH BUILDINGS ACT. 

‘The House went into committee on the Church Buildings Acts Amendment 
Bill. The first clause was struck out, and clauses 2 to 28 inclusive were agreed 
to. A discussion arose on a clause proposed by Mr. Frewen, providing for the 
case of the avoidance of a benefice with no church or chapel attached, which 
clause, upon division, was carried by 40 to 37 ; majority in its favour, 3. It was 
finally agreed that the Solicitor-General should draw up a clanse on the subject, 


with certain alterations Last herer by Mr, Gladstone. 
“adieerses Sessions ( d) Bill was partially considered in committee.— 
HOUSE OF LORDS.—Tuurspay. 


‘The Court of Chancery and Judicial Committee Bill and the Medical Charities 
(Ireland) Bill were read a second time. 
The | Residences (Ireland) Bill was reported. 

pee aio dl Land (Ireland) Act-Amendment was read a third 

‘The Mercantile Marine Act Amendment Bill passed through committee. 

SANITARY STATE OF THE METROPOLIS. 

‘The Earl of SaavresBoxy moved that an humble address be presented to her 

Majesty, ig her Majesty to take into consideration the san! state of the 
with a view to such amendments in the Nuisances oval and 

Diseases Prevention Act aa may appear to be required.—Agreed to.—Adjourned. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS.—Tuvrspay. 

‘The House had a mid-day sitting. 

The Sheriffs of the City of London appeared at the Bar, and presented a peti- 
tion from the Lord Mayor, Aldermen, and Common Council. of London against 
the dissolution of the present Water Companies. 

‘The Coa! Duties (London and Westminster, and adjacent. counties) Bill was 
read a third time and passed. 
RETENTION OF THE CRYSTAL PALACE. 

In answer to a question from Mr. B. Ossonne, with respect to the retention of 
the Crystal Palace, whether the Chancellor of the Exchequer was prepared to 
give a vote for its retention, 

The Coancettor of the Excuequer sald, that, by an engagement between 
the Commissioners and the contractors, the Commissioners were bound to pay 
an additional sum to the contractors if they did not give notice by the Ist 
of September that the Palace was to be taken down, The Commissioners had a 
considerable surplus in hand ; but if the public were to have it kept up, the pub- 
lic would be subject to the responsibility of retaining itas well as maintaining 
the Building. 

Mr. WakLEx understood the right hon. gentleman, on a former occasion, to 
say, that no claim would be made on the Consolidated Fynd in case the Building 
were kept up. 

The CHaNcELtor of the Excnequer had not said so. The contractors were 
willing to keep up the Palace to the Ist of May, if they got compensation, 

METROPOLITAN SEWERS BILL, 

On the motion for the third reading of this bill, 

Sir B, Hatt objected to the appointment of a barrister as a chairman at a 
salary of £1000 a year, and of another briefless barrister as secretary, at £500 a 
year, with an engineer besides at £1500. He trusted that by next session a new 
pill would-be introduced, and that an alteration would be made to improve the 
constitution of the board, 

Mr. Waxxey objected strongly to the appointment of barristers to offices for 
which they were entirely unfitted. He deprecated the introduction of such a 
measure at so late a period of the session. He protested against it altogether. 

In reply to Mr. B. Osborne, the CHANCELLOR 0) the Excneqver said the chair~ 
man had not yet been appointed. 

‘The bill was read a third time and passed. 

METROPOLITAN INTERMENTS BILL, 

The House went into committee on this bill. 

‘Mr, Waxurx was strongly opposed to the power proposed to be conferred by 
this bill on the Board of Health, to obtain money from the Chancellor ef the 
Exchequer to buy burial-grounds, and then to laya penny rate on the public to 
pay for them. 

The bill, after some opposition, passed through committee. 

Several bills were forwarded a stage; and the sitting was suspended vatil a 
quarter past five o'clock. 

In the evening sitting, 


THE EPISCOPAL AND CAERTTULAS ESUae MANAGEMENT (No. 2) 


On the motion for the second reading of this bill, 

Colonel SrerHoRr objected to going on with a bill of this importance at so 
Jate a period of the session, The attempt to smuggle it was certainly very sus- 
picious. He thought it was unbecoming, to say the least of it, for the Govern- 
ment to persist in pressing it forward. He should, therefore, take the sense of 
the gy npon the question, that this bill be read a second time this day six 
months. 

Sir B. Hatt thought that before they went on with this bill they ought to 
have an explanation from the Government of what was the real opinion of the 
commissioners who had been appointed to inquire into the subject, since the bill 
was certainly not founded on the report which they had presented. 

The CHancetton of the EXcHEQUER could not see what objection there could 
be to the present bill, since every improvement which ft proposed was not for 
the benefit of any particular bishop, but for the Church in general. The scheme 
of the bill was in his opinion a much better seheme than the one recommended, 
by the Commissioners. 

‘After considerable discussion the House divided. For the second reading, 
45 ; against it, 34; majority, 11. The bill was then read a second time.— 
Adjourned. 


ALLEGED DISCOVERY OF PART OF SIR JOHN FRANKLIN'S 
CREW. 


The following paragraph, which appears in the Dundee Warder of Friday 
(last week), requires confirmation :— 

“On Saturday, the 19th inst,, the whaler Flora, of Hull, J. Robb, master, 
who has been out a year and a half, cast anchor at Stromness, and seat her 
letters and papers by post. 

“A Jetter was received in Aberdeen on Monday, by Mr. John Douglas, from 
his brother, Mr. G. Douglas, mate of the aforesaid ship. It contains the follow- 
ing affecting narrative:—In February last our ship’s crew partially 
abandoned the vessel, and erected a large snow-house on shore, it 
being in many respects more comfortable than on board, and better 
suited for hunting operations. We had been at that time five months 
frozen up in Lancaster Sound. In one of our excursions we fell in 
with a party of Esquimaux Indians, nine in number. They had a slight 
knowledge of our language. They inquired whether we were English or Ame- 
rican. On being satisfied on that point, they inquired if we belonged to Chief 
Franklin .The idea now flashed upon our minds that they knew something of 
Sir John and his crew, and we answered in the affirmative. They then pointed 
to the right, to a towering heap of snowy mountains, and by their gestures they 
signified they had gone to sleep. We brought them to our snow-house, when I 
instantly reported the case to Mr. Robb, our captain, and it was agreed that a 
party of twelye men should accompany the Indians, and probe their story to the 
foundation, The party consisted of Mr. Page (our surgeon), J. Brown (car- 
penter), Wilson, Blair, Hall, Murray, Agnew, Crosley, Jones, Jenkinson, Raf- 
arty (seamen), and myself. We hada plentiful supply of provisions, which were 
packed in a flat-bottomed boat, which was covered with seal-skin; and several 
rifles, spears, &c. We started on our journey on March 27 : our route was 
one of the wildest that can be conjectured. We proceeded in a aig-rag 
course up one hill, down another, then to the right, then to the left, and 
then to the right again. On the fourth day, symptoms of discontent began to be 
manifested by our hardy tars. Our feet were cut and wounded by the sharp 
projecting fragments of ice; the thaw was setting in, and we were apprehensive 
of being buried by the avalanches of snow, which descend like lightning down 
the sides of the mountains. On the tenth day, April 5th, our guides led us into 
a large natural amphitheatre among the mountains. After a journey of some 
miles, we descried something waving over the snow. It was a black silk hand- 
kerchief tied to the top ofa walking-stick. We eagerly drew out the staff, and 
commenced operations by digging about two feet deep. Wecame to the body of 
@ men, and in a few minutes after we discovered three other bodies. They were 
frozen like icicles; decomposition had not commenced. Their beards were long 
and shaggy, while their rigid features and wasted limbs spoke in the language of 
nature—they had died from want. 

“ Their dress was that of British seamen in cold latitudes. One man had his 
name written, or rather engraved ou his arm, H. Carr. They were all more or 
Jess marked ; some had crosses on their breasts, others stars, ships, letters, ke, 
Our hearts sickened at the sight. We replaced them in their cold desolate graves, 
and set up the same sad memento mori. ‘Poor fellows,’ Iexclaimed, ‘you have 
attempted to regain your home by an overland journey, but you are left in the 

itis 

“The Indians could give us no more intelligence, so we returned. The most 
probable conjecture is, a large party had set out from Sir John Franklin's ex- 
pedition ; four had thus perished ; in all probability the whole of them,are now 

” 


The letter is signed ‘‘ Thomas Reid,” and is dated “ Dundee, July 22, 1851." 


Mnuatia Pay.—Mr. Ralph 
Lewis have brought a bill into the 
the pay, clothing, and contingent 
in the United Kingdom, to grant 
&c., and to 


Yacht Squadron have given a cup, value £100, 
all rae on opt of August. The Royal Yacht Club dinner is to take 
place at the Squadron House on the 19th of August. 
sailed for by cutters of the Royal Yacht Squadron, { 
18th ; if three do not enter, then by cutters of from 50 to 100 tons. Prince 
Albert's Cup is to be sailed for on the 20th by schooners of 140 tons and upwards ; 
if enough do not enter, then by schooners under 140 tons. The annual Royal 
Yacht Squadron ball is to take place on the 2ist; the fireworks on the evening 
of the 22nd. 

‘A bill has been brought into the House of Commons by Lord 
Seymour and Mr. C. Lewis for confirming the provisional orders of the general 
Board of Heuith, referring to the following places, viz. Morpeth, Bristol, 
Worthing, Beverley, Sherborne, Bridgend, Bryn Mawr, Norwich, Margate, 
Weymouth, Newmarket, Romford, Tenby, Kingston-upon-Hull, and Hertford. 

PRESENTATION OF LrmenicK.—The Earl of Arundel and Surrey 


has been received with great enthusiasm at Limerick. On Monday, immediately 
on his arrival, the following address was presented to him :— 

It is with prido and gratit that we, the Catholics of Limerick, bid you welcome to 

our olty. Selected by us as the exponent of our opinions and the representative of our 

Parliament, we tendered to you the honourable Is neoatet by the 

same actuated iy the same Bysat diy, 700 a a ea and nded to 


sentiments, and 
sae For the first time in biatory, the cause Irel-nd is ono and fhe same 
of religious lit 


¥ a am cplhg by a with you for our leader, 
there can be but one resuit—peaco, homes, and altars free, 
Pieces dohips it Feply, observed that he felt deeply gratefal for the mark of re- 


hich had been shown him, and he hoped to prove deserving 
‘the noble Earl, on the occasion, leaned on the arm of the 
who travelled with his Lord- 


mittee-rooms. 


‘their confidence 
‘Roman Catholic Bishop, the Rught key. Dr. Ryan, 
ship from Dablin, from the railway terminus to the com: 
REPRESENTATION OF GREENWICH.—In the event of a vacancy oc~ 
curring in the representation of this borough, Mr. M, Merryweather Turner has 
‘announced his iptention of offering himself as a candidate, He professes Ministe-_ 
rial principles, ™ 
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THE BAGNO OF NISIDA, THE PRISON OF CARLO POERIO. 


STATE PROSECUTIONS OF THE NEAPOLITAN 
GOVERNMENT. 


Wr are enabled, from the sketch-book of a Correspondent, to illustrate 
one of the gloomy prison-houses in which Carlo Poerio, the ex-Minister 
of Naples, was confined by verdict of the Grand Criminal Court, as de- 
scribed by Mr, Gladstone, in the first of his letters to the Earl of Aber- 
deen, As the description of this Bagno of Nisida was quoted in our 
Journal of last week (see page 111), we need not here repeat the pas- 
sage. It appears that the practice of chaining two prironers toge- 
ther was introduced at Nisida, for the sake of Poerio and his fellow- 
prisoners. Mr. Gladstone adds :— 


I was assured that two or three weeks before, among 800 prisoners in the 
bagno (which to the passer-by looks hardly bigger than a martello tower), these 
double irons were totally unknown; and there were many political offenders 
then there, but they were men of the lower class, to whom this kind of punish- 
ment would have been but a slight addition. But just about the time when 
Poerio and his companions were sent to Nisida, an order came from Prince 
Luigi, the brother of the King, who, as admiral, has charge of the island, 
ordering that double {rons should be used for those who had been brought into 
the prison since a certain rather recent date—I think, July 22, 1850, Thus it 
was contrived to have them puton Poerio and his friends, and yet to have a 
plea, such as it is,for saying that the measure was not adopted with a view to 
their case, and to the extreme moral (as well as the not slight physical) suffer- 
ing which it would secure for them. Among these, as I had already said, had 
‘been chained together the informer Margherita and one of his victims. Among 
these, I myself saw a political prisoner, Romeo, chained in the manner I have 
described ‘to an ordinary offender, a young man with one of the most ferocious 
and sullen countenances I have seen among many hundreds of the Neapolitan 
criminals. 

The inspector of this prison, General Palomba, had, I was informed, never, 
or not for a very long time, visited it. But he had come just before I was 
there ; and it is impossible to aveid the inference, that he came in order to make 
certain that the orders for increased severity were not evaded or relaxed. 


Our correspondent has furnished us with the following strong con- 
firmation of Mr. Gladstone’s conyiction, “that it is often desired to 
obtain the scaffold’s aim without the outcry which the scaffold would 
ereate.” 

In 1847, the prison of Castellamare was in such a ruinous state that 
two sentries were placed on the road to prevent any carriage passing it, 
except at a foot pace, from fear of its being thrown down by the con- 
oussion, it being in so dilapidated a state, from a fire some years before ; 
and yet in those black walls were every night confined from 200 to 300 
convicts, employed by day at the dock-yards of Castellamare. The King 
could not be in ignorance of this, as he passed his summer months 
there, and almost daily visited the dock-yards adjoining it. 
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It is the common practice in Italy to condemn to death without the 
executioner’s hand: a disaffected regiment may easier be got rid of by 
being sent to encamp at the swamps of Capua than by court-martial, 
when the uniforms returning in cartloads to the stores is the only tell- 
tale; or an inquiring religicuse ordered to a monastery so unhealthy 
that a second spring never greets its inmates, the malaria being a3 
deadly as the axe. 


CLockMAKING.—Mr. Matthew Litchfield, of Sutton-in-Ashfield, has 
just completed an elaborate time-piece, or astronomical clock. It shows the time 
of the sun’s rising, southing, and setting ; his right ascension and declination, 
and his place in the ecliptic for every day in the year. The age and phases of 
the moon, her right ascension and declination; the time of her rising and 
setting, the time she comes to the meridian, and her place in the ecliptic for 
every day in the year. The rising, southing, and setting of the stars of the first, 
second, and third magnitudes, their diurnal and annual revolutions, with 
the time of their coming to the meridian, for every day in the year; likewise, 
the right day of the month for every day of the year. 

Lynou Law amonest THE ScHooumAsteRs.—(From a New York 
paper.)—At the general meeting of governors and parents, specially convened, 
resolved unanimously, that, as Mr. Morrison has not yet thought fit to lower the 
charges for boarders in his establishment, in accordance with the reduced prices 
of fixings of all kinds, and moreover has, without the concurrence of any go- 
vernor or parent interested in his school, taken upon himself to extend the time 
of the usual half-yearly vacation, each parent or guardian be authorised and 
desired to deduct from the next account of hisson or ward 25 per cent. for the 
reduction in the price of fixings, and 5 per cent. additional from the remaining 
sum foreach week’s extra holiday so given by Mr. Morrison to his own pocket,— 
New York, June 23, 1851, 

A dinner was given on Saturday, at M. Soyer’s Symposium, to a 
body of French mechanics, who have been sent over to this country by the 
Commissioners for France to visit the Great Exhibition, Among the English 
guests who were present were Mr. Fox, of the firm of Messrs. Fex and Hender- 
son, who, in reply to the toast ot his health, which was eloquently proposed by 
one of the owvriers, expressed the satisfaction with which he viewed such a de- 
monstration of friendship and good-will. The exhibition, he remarked, would 
be great instrument in the promotion of the peace of the world, a sentiment 
which obtained the cordial assent of the meeting. 


CHRIST CHURCH, KENSINGTON. 

‘THs edifice, of very neat design, is situated in Victoria-road, and was 
consecrated on Wednesday, the 28d ult., by the Bishop of the diocese- 
The Church, which is not at present a district, has been built to aecom- 
modate the over-crowded congregation of the parish church of St. Mary 
Abbotts. The first stone was laid by 
« the Vicar, the Archdeacon of Mid- 
dlesex, on Wednesday, the 24th of 
July, 1850. The architect was Mr. 
Benjamin Ferrey; the builder was 
Mr. Myers. The architecture is of 
the Decorated style, varying from 
geometrical to flowing. The ground- 
plan comprises a chancel, upwards 
of 90 feet long ; a nave of five bays, 
with aisles; a north porch; and a 
tower and spire at the east end of 
the north aisle (opening by an arch 
into the chancel), of a total length 
of 120 feet. The pillars of the nave 
are octagonal; the chancel arch is 
lofty, springing from clustered piers; 
the roofs are all of open timber; 
the chancel is fitted with longitu- 
dinal stall-like benches; and the 
organ (an excellent instrument, by 
Houlditch) is placed on one side, 
under the inner arch. The win- 
dows throughout are of flowered 
quarries, by Messrs. Powell, of 
Whitefriars; the east window is a 
rich diaper pattern, copied from 
York Minster, ‘The communion- 
plate was presented by J. Merriman, 
Esq.; the altar chairs by W. I. Wol- 
ley, Esq., of Campden House; and 
the altar-cloth by Dr. Philp, The 
pulpit is an elegant one of stone 
The whole of the Church is paved 
with Minton’s tiles. The decorations 
of the chancel are not yet completed 
but a considerable amount of co- 
loured diaper-work is contemplated, 
All the seats are open, and will ac- 
commodate from 750 to 800 persons. 
‘The total cost of the building and 

fittings has been about £5000. 

The site of the Church was pre- 
sented by H. L. Vallotton, Esq., of 
Hyde Park-gate, the principal pro- 
prietor of the neighbourhood. ‘The 
Church was well filled on the day 
of consecration, in spite of the un- 
favourable state of the weather. An 
excellent sermon was preached by 


provided by the Archdeacon. The 
customary loyal toasts were given, 


where an elegant collation had been 


and the Bishop, after an able speech from the Archdeacon, alluded to the 
great want of Church accommodation still existing in the parish, notwith- 
standing the three churches that had been erected durifig the incum- 
bency of the present Vicar: his Lordship stated that he hoped 
ealled upon, before very long, to consecrate another church; and that he 
should rejoice to see the day when he should be able to crown the whole 
by consecrating a noble parish church, in all respects worthy of the opu 
lence and respectability of the neighbourhood. 


THE LATE MARSHAL SEBASTIANL 
Francis Horace pz SEBASTIANI, & Marshal of France, and a soldier of the Re- 
public the Empire, and the Monarchy, sprang from a family connected with that 
of Napoleon, Sebastiani was born in 1773, and commenced his military career 
very early in life: he was a Colonel of Dragoons at the period of the celebrated 
18th Brumaire. Having then acted a part which pleased Napoleon, he rose 
rapidly in favour andin fame. His subsequent career was most brilliant. His 
name continually appears in connexion with the terrible wars of France 
in Germany, the Peninsula, and Russia. He shared in the defence of the French 
territory in 1814, and he fought at Waterloo. At the battle of Austerlitz, Se- 
bastiani was highly distinguished ; and, immediately after that victory, his Im- 
perial master, as a strong mark of his esteem and confidence, sent him to Con- 
stantinople to negotiate an alliance between the Sultan Selim and France, for 
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THE LATE MARSHAL SEBASTIANI. 


shutting the entry of the Dardanelles against the British fleet. He there firs 
gave proof of his diplomatic talents. After the fall of Napoleon and the re- 
turn of the Bourbons, Sebastiani joined the Opposition in the Chamber of 
Deputies, and continued to act with it throughout the period of the Restoration 
‘The revolution of July, 1830, found in him an ardent supporter, and his conduct 
in aiding that great event obtained for him the lasting friendship and gratitude 
of Louis Philippe, General Sebastiani,on the establishment of the new Government, 
went first as Ambassador to Naples, and after that as Ambassador to London. He 
received from the King ofthe French, on October 21, 1840, the dd¢on of a Marsha) 
of France; and every honour and happiness appeared'to attend his old age 
when a frightful domestic tragedy destroyed his peace and that of his family. 
for ever. The Marshal's daughter, the Duchess of Choiseul-Praslin, was, on the 
18th of August, 1847, assassinated by the Duke her husband, who poisoned him 
self in the prison of the Luxembourg. Her father never recovered the «i ock 
He retired from public life, but, on the breaking out of the revolution which de- 
throned Louis Philippe, he once more came forwardjto aid the King with his 
counsel, Unfortunately for the Monarch, his advice, dictated by wisdom and 
gratitude, could not be followed. Marshal Sebastiani died at Paris, on the 2ist 
ultimo, in the seventy-ninth year of his age. 


THE GUERNSEY RACE-PLATE. 
Tus superb piece of plate is “the Queen’s Cup,” presented her 
Majesty to the inhabitants of Guernsey, and to be contested for at afc 
held on the 16th and 17th inst. The Cup is of elegant design, with 
cinque-cento enrichments, and the introduction of dolphins, peculiarly 
characteristic for an island prize. It is from the establishment of Mr 
Dobson, silversmith to her Majesty, 32, Piccadilly. 


THE GUERNSEY RACE CUP, 1851,—PRESENTED BY DER MAJESTY, 
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PARIS FASHIONS FOR AUGUST. 


Aut the brilliant éoilettes appear to have left Paris for Vichy and Baden 
Still, as the fashions are made up in Paris, if we cannot see all the 
charming novelties worn, we can glance at the toilets most admired at 
the various watering-places. The materials, of course, are of 
the lightest texture imaginable. Poplin is superseded by the new 
Scotch errs which is well adapted for travelling, because it does 
not tumble; and, as it is worn without flounces, i i 
trunks without inconvenience. Now that eaiaaay ines aN grget 
after, canezous are much the fashion: they are generally made of em- 
broidered muslin, with point d'armes, the richest kind of embroidery. 
‘They are worn with baréye skirts, with flowered or square (kind of plaid) 
patterns, trimmed with flounces. A scarf or plain pointed shawl of black 
Jace completes this charming morning visiting dress. 

For evening, light ball dresses, mostly of white muslin, are worn low; 
and the indispensable ornaments of such a toilette are LR atural flowers. 

Our duty as chroniclers of fashion obliges us to mention all novelties, 
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PARIS FASHIONS FOR AUGUST. 


It is with regret we have to speak of a fancy which appeared some time 
back, but only as a fancy, when we remained silent upon the subject; but 
now it threatens to become a fashion, we must caution our fair readers 
to hesitate before they adopt the innovation. What think you of a 
waistcoat—a man’s waistcoat !—of white pique, with diamond or ma- 
lachite buttons ? 

THE ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Leghorn straw bonnet, trimmed with two bunches of short plumes. 
Dress of poplinette with pattern, plain ground ; trimmed with three 
flounces, edged with plaid ribbon; body open in front, and kept in 
place by three iacés of ribbon to match. ichus of English lace, 
wide sleeves, with under-sleeves, also of English lace; pointed shawl, of 
plain black lace. 

2. A Bonnet of embroidered straw, with spreading front, trimmed 
with green, red, or white poppies: these last are charming, Albanaise 
dress, mallow-coloured, with pardessus of the same; white piqué waist- 
coat, trimmed with double row of buttons; jichu, trimmed with Valen- 
ciennes lace. 
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MIDDLESEX COUNTY LUNATIC ASYLUM, COLNEY HATCH,—CONSECRATION OF THE CEMUTERY.—(GHL NEXT PAGE) 
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‘The side and crown of caps are trimmed with Malines lace,in two 
rows, mingling with the bunches of striped ribbon, laid on flat. 

Scarf of black net, trimmed with velvet lace, laid on flat ; the lace is 
sometimes of different widths, set’ on according to taste, and trimmed 
with a lace flounce; they are also made trimmed with two flounces 
instead of two jichus & colonne (that is, with a white stripe) with inlet. 

Closed under-sleeve, trimmed with an inlet, also with two rows of 
Malines lace. There are other under-sleeves of muslin, open and 
trimmed with two rows of English lace. Canezou of Indian muslin, 
trimmed with embroidery @ U'Anglaise, with a shoulder-band, and small 
skirts; and just above the skirts a fancy ribbon, closed by two bunches 
without ends. 


LOCKS AND LOCK-PICKING. 
WITH A PORTRAIT OF MR. A. C. HOBBS. 


In our last week’s Supplement we gave Engravings and descriptions of 
Chubb’s Detector Lock, and Newell's (of America) Parautoptic Lock 
(A. G. Hobbs proprietor), and also referred to the exciting challenges 
then pending with respect to the picking of those locks and others 
heretofore considered impregnable. 

For some time past Mr. Hobbs has upon more than one occasion 
hinted at the possibility of opening, without keys, those locks which had 
heretofore been considered as possessing the great desideratum of per- 
fect security. In order to put the matter to a test, a number of gentle- 
men were invited to be present at No. 34, Great George-street, 
Westminster, to meet Mr. Hobbs, for the purpose of affording him 
an opportunity of operating upon a lock which, some months 
since, was placed on the door of one of the vaults of the State 
Paper Office. Several gentlemen accordingly assembled, among 
whom were Mr. Porter, the secretary of the Board of Trade; Mr. 
Biddle, of the Great Exhibition ; Mr. Peabody ; Mr. Schenck, engineer ; 
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Mr. Bell, and several other gentlemen. The lock having been examined 
and found to be fuirly locked, Mr. Hobbs produced from his wai-tcoat 
pocket two or three small and simple-looking tools, and proceeded to 
work. Within twenty-five minutes from the time of commencing, the 
bolt of the lock flew back, and the door was opened. It was then sug- 
gested by one of the gentlemen present that Mr. Hobbs should turn the 
Dolt back again, and lock the door; it being a “detector” lock, it was 
considered he would be unable to accomplish this feat. In less than ten 
minutes, however, the door was again locked—no injury whatever was 
done to the interior of the lock, and no traces were to be seen of its 
having been picked. The lock in question bore the stamp of * Chubb's 
New Patent.” 

As may be imagined, this performance created a great deal of excite- 
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ment in the’world interested in locks and keys; and a committee, con- 
sisting of Mr. G, Rennie, Professor Cowper, and Dr. Black, was imme- 
diately appointed for the purpose of making arrangements for allowing 
Mr. Hobbs to try his skill upon the mysterious lock so long exhibited in 
the window of Mr. Bramah, in Piccadilly, with the tempting announce- 
ment, in letters of gold, offering a reward of £200 to any one who should 
pick it. In short, this challenge, so long unheeded, has at length been 
accepted. The monster lock has been removed from its long resting- 
place in Mr. Bramah’s window to an upper room in the house ; where, it 
haying been placed between two boards, which have been sealed by the 
committee, Mr, Hobbs at once commenced operations upon it. Thirty 
days are by agreement to be allowed for the experiments. By the end 
of that time, if Mr, Hobbs shall not have succeeded, he will have to 
confess himself beaten quoad the lock in question, which will then, 
doubtless, be restored with honour to its old position in Messrs. 
Bramah’s window. 

Meantime, it may be interesting to go back into the history of the 
affair, and to look a little into the subject of locks and lock-picking in 
general. 

‘This subject was brought under the considerationof the Institution of 
Mechanjcal Engineers, at their meeting on the 30th of June, when Mr. 
Hodges read a paper on the progress of lock improvement which was 
followed by an animated diseussion, in which Mr. Chubb and Mr. Hobbs 
took part. At this meeting, the challenge given by Mr. Chubb re- 
specting the picking of his lock was formally accepted by Mr. Hobbs, 
who, in his turn, held out a challenge respecting the Newell lock in 
the following terms:—* That a party might take any commercial lock 
(of the Newell patent), examine it as much as he pleased, without limit 
of time, and take the lock to pieces and put it together again in the 
presence of competent persons; the lock to be then locked in their 
presence; and if the party could pick it in any time, and after any 
number of trials, a prize of £1000 would be given.” 

In consideration of the interest very naturally excited in the public 
mind, and particularly amongst commercial communities, by the per- 
formances of Mr. Hobbs, and the consequences which they seem to in- 
volve, we have devoted some attention to the subject, with the hope of 
being able to give our readers a popular explanation of the rationale 
of the principles upon which Mr. Hobbs operates in lock-picking. 

Taking Chubb’s lock as the last and most striking example. As 
we explained in our short descriptive article last week, and as 
all who have ever seen a Chubb lock pretty well understand, the se- 
curity of that lock consists in a set of tumblers ranged side 
by side—say half a dozen in number—which have to be raised 
to different heights, and which must be operated upon by “ bitts” 
in the key, such “ bitts” being more or less long, according as 
the tumbler each is to act upon is to be raised higher or lower. Until all 
these tumblers are raised with exactness to their respective positions 
the bolt is not liberated, and will not turn with the key; but as soon as 
they are all so elevated, the bolt will yield backwards to any force ap- 
plied in the proper direction. In setting about picking one of these locks, 
Mr. Hobbs commences by supposing that the bolt would yield to force 
applied in the right direction butfor certain obstructions,which it becomes 
his business to remove. Accordingly, he introduces into the lock a sort 
of skeleton key, or picklock, with which he presses the bolt in the direc- 
tion backwards; and to the other end of that instrument, on a lever arm, 
he puts a weight, which keeps the pressure of the bitt constantly against 
the bolt: he then proceeds, by means of a very simple implement, to 
lift the tumblers one by one—an operation of considerable nicety, re- 
quiring great delicacy of touch; and, as he so lifts them successively te 
their right places, they are retained there, removing, one by one, the 
several obstructions against the backward movement of the bolt ; so that, 
when the last tumbler is raised, the bolt is entirely free, and flies back by 
the pressure kept on it by the lever before mentioned, and the lock is 
opened. To re-lock it, it isonly necessary to reverse the process just 
described. We shall next week consider the subject further, shewing in 
what the principle of the Newell lock differs from the tumbler locks 
hitherto in use in Europe. 


MIDDLESEX COUNTY LUNATIC ASYLUM, 
COLNEY HATCH, 

Tus new Asylum has just been completed, and on the 1st ult. was in- 
spected by the “ justices, clergy, boards of guardians, and parochial offi- 
cers within the county of Middlesex.” On the same day, the burial- 
ground attached to the Asylum was consecrated by the Bishop of 
London; and our Artist has represented this brief but impressive cere- 
mony. The spot selected was inclosed and covered by a tent. In the 
foreground of the picture, Mr. Murray is reading the deed of convey- 
ance, which he afterwards delivered to the Bishop’s proctor, who stands 
at the head of the table, between the Bishop and one of the Chaplains 
of the Asylum. The deed of conveyance being presented by the proctor 
to the Bishop, his Lerdship delivered a short address, followed by a 
prayer, with which the consecration terminated. 

The visitors were then shown over the Asylum, and in the course of 
their inspection frequent must have been the melancholy reflection that 
the most grievous affliction to which the flesh is heir should demand 
this vast building for the sufferers. Still, this thought was followed by 
the consolatory evidence, that whatever human skill could effect in 
mitigating the frightful suffering, had been here attempted, and that 
such a “happy haven” had been reared. In the course of the day, 
Mr. B. Rotch, the excellent chairman of the Magistrates’ Committee, 
took occasion to congratulate the county upon the work at last accom- 
plished, and yentured to predict that even those who had most opposed 
the scheme at first would now concede its advantages, allow that it was 
economical, and at least not deny that it was something to be proud 
of as a model institution for the world. 

It wiil be interesting to add, that her Majesty has originated a fund to 
be called the “ Victoria fund,” which is to be applied to the assistance of 
those persons who leave the asylum cured, but who, when they leave it, 
may be without friends or means of self-support. Prince Albert, it is 
stated, also takes great interest in the institution, The first stone of the 
building was laid by his Royal Highness on May 8, 1840; and a view of 
the edifice, as now completed, appeared in the InnustrATeD Lonpon 
News, No. 370. The length of the main building of the Asylum is 1884 
feet, or 36 feet longer than the Crystal Palace, in Hyde Park. 


CALENDAR FOR THE WEEE. 


Suxpar, August 3.—Seventh Sunday after Trinity. 

Monpay, 4 ast India Docks opened, 1806, 

Tosspar, 5.—Oyster Season commences, 

Wepnespar, 6.—Prinee Alfred born, 1844. 

Tuuaspay, 7.—Queen Caroline died, 1821, 

Faway, 8.—George Canning died, 1827, Marshal Ney shot, 1815, 
Sarorvay, 9.—Accession of Louis Philippe to the French throne, 1830. 


TIMES OF HIGH WATER AT LONDON BRIDGE, 
» FOR THE WEEK ENDING AUGUST 9, 1850. 
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ATERFORD and LIMERICK RAILWAY COMPANY,— 
NOTICE is kereby given. that the Twelfth Half-Yearly General Meeting of the 
Shareholders of the Waterford and Limerick eis tan agen will be held at perown 
HALL, in the city of WATERFORD, on THURSDAY, the 28th day of AvcuEy netant, at 
12 o'clock noon, for the pugpote of redeiving the Heport of the Directors and Stat it of 


Accounts for the Half-Year ending 30th June, 1831. 
‘The Transfer Books will be closed on the 12th August, and re-opened the day after the 


Meeting. 
Dated this Ist day of August, 1851. JOHN O'CONNOR, Secretary. 


—— 5 
OLUME EIGHTEEN of the ILLUSTRATED 
LONDON NEWS is now ready, bound in cloth gilt, price One Guinea ; 
or in paper covers, 16s. ; published this day, JULY 19 ; containing nearly 
SEVEN HUNDRED ENGRAVINGS, 
360 of which are relative to the Great ExurBrTION. 
Cases for Binding the Vol. 2s. 6d. éach. ; 
Orders received by all Booksellers and Newsmen; and may be had at the 
Office, 198, Strand, London. 


NIVERSITY of ST. ANDREW’S.—NOTICE is hereb: 
given, that the next EXAMINATION for the DEGREE of DOCTOR of MEDICIN) 
will commence on WEDNESDAY, the 15th day of October, Fellows and Members of the 
Royal Colleges of Surgeons of pa eee Edinburgh, and Dublin; of the Faculty of Physicians 
and Surgeons of Glasgow; and Licentiates of the London Apothecaries' Company, are eligible 
for examination. Every candidate is required to communicate by letter to Mr DaY, the 
fessor of Medicine, fourteen days before the ol examination, and to present himself to 
the Secretary for registration on or before the 18th of October. 
By order of the Senatus Academicas, 
JAMES MBEAN, AM, Secretary. 


4 LE l4me NUMERO de 
I ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS 
en FRANCAIS, 
de SAMEDI prochain, contient,entr’autres articles originaux, écrits spécialement 
pour le Journal, une Nouvelle par Paul Féval ; 1a suite des Impressions we Nagase 
de Jean Raisin de Paris & Londres, par Old Nick (E. Forgues); Revue Poly- 
technique de l'Exposition; La Junk Chinaise ; Berlioz; La Semaine & Londres; 
ThéAtres, Musique, et Concerts ; Le Plaisir h Londres ; Courrier Politique; Cour- 
rier de Paris ; toutes les Nouvelles de la Semaine, &c. &c, &e. Huit pages de 
magnifiques Illustrations. e 
Tous les Numérog qui ont paru depuis le commencement (3 Mai, Ouverture de 
YExposition) ont été réimprimés. On peut se les procurer séparément, ouréunis 
en une brochure, avec une couverture magnifiquement illustré. Prix du Cahier, 
contenant Donze Numéros et une magnifique Vue du Palais de Crystal'tirée & 
part, 6 shillings. ; 


ATIONAL ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY. 
In Monthly Volumes, copiously Illustrated, price 2s. 6d. 


Just published, ., 
THE MORMONS, a Contemp History ; or, Memoirs of 


ie Life oe Death of JOSEPH SMITH, the American Mahomet, In One Vol. 
‘ice 2s 6d. 

“The contents of this volume are curious and interesting to the highest de- 
gree, containing as they do the first full end fair account which has been given 
to the world of the new religion called Mormonism, and of Joe Smith, its 


founder.” —Atlas. 
“One of the most painfully instructive volumes that ever issued from the 


press.”— Witness, 

“One of the most remarkable events in modern history has been the rise and 
progress of the Mormonites; it is, perhaps, unparalleled in the history of the 
world. The author has performed his task with impartiality and care.”— 
Standard of Freedom. 

“An extremely interesting work. The author gives the details of the history 
of the American Mahomet with the honesty and candour so essential to histori- 
cal narrative. The incidents are so numerous, exciting, and tragical, that the 
work has all the fascination of a romance, and cannot fail to attract very general 


attention.”—Glasgow Examiner, 
In preparation, a variety of original works. The Third Volume of BOS- 
WELL’S LIFE of JOHNSON will be published on the 15th August next. 


Office, 198, Strand. 


UILD of LITERATURE and ART.—HANOVER-SQUARE 
ROOMS. =Positively the last performance in London by the AMATEUR COMPANY 
of the GUILD of LITERATURE and ART. In ence of many persons having been 
disappointed of tickets for the last performance, Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton's New Comedy, 
in Five Acts, entitled NO 80 BAD AS WE SEEM; or, MANY SIDES TO A CHARACTER; 
‘and the new’ Farce by Mr Charles Dickens and Mr Mark Lemon, called Mr NIGHTIN- 
GALE’S DIARY, the Comedy and Farce will be repeated on MONDAY, August the 4th.— 
Tickets (all thelseats being reserved), 10s each; or Family Tickets, to admit ‘Three, One 
Guinea vach; to bo had of Mr Mitchell, 38, Old’ Bond-street; Messrs Ebers, 97, Old Bond- 
sirest; Mr Hookham, 15, Old Bond-stteet, Mr Andrews, 167, New Bond-st-eet; Messrs 
Chappell, 50, New Bond-street; Mr Robert Olivier, 19, Old Broad-street; Mesars Leader and 
Cock, 63, New Bond-street; Mr Sams, 1, St James's-sirect; Messrs Cramer and Beale, 201, 
Kegont-street; Messrs Smith and Eider, 65, Cornhill; Messrs Keith aud Prowse, 41, Cheap- 
side; aud at the office of the Guild, 10, Lancaster-place, Strand.—Doors open at a quarter be-~ 
fore 7; commenos exactly at a quarter before 8. 


(PREATRE ROYAL DRURY LANE—TRIUMPHANT 

SUCCESS of the AMERICAN and FRENCH EQUESTRIAN TROUPE.—Second week 
of Malle Caroline and Mdme Brover, Mons Lonipet, Mr McCullon, Mr. Eaton Stone, 
‘Young Baptiste, &c, who are nightly hailed with reiterated bursts of applause from delighted 
and fashionable audiences, during their various Scenes of Equitation in the Grand Arena of 
all Nations. ‘This unquestionable Company is known throughout the profession as the 
STAR EQUESTRIANS, and as the most talented Artistes of the present day. A CHANGE 
of PROGRAMME every NIGHT.—Doors open at Half-past Seven o'clock. Dress Circle, 35; 
Boxes. 28; Pit, 1s 6d; Gallery, 18; Upper, Gallery, 6d. Particular Notice! On THURSDAY 
NEXT, AUGUST 7th, a GRAND DAY PERFORMANCE, commencing at Half-past Two— 
Acting Manager, Mr. Nelson Lee. 


OYAL PRINCESS’ THEATRE, OXFORD-STREET.— 

MONDAY, AUGUST 4, THE GAMESTER, APARTMENTS, and the ALHAMBRA. 

5, The Duke’s Wager, Apartments, and the Alhambra. 6, Love in a Maze, Apartments, 

and the Alhambra, 7, The Duke's Wager, Apartments, and the Alhambra. 8, Twelfth 

Night, 4 Apartments, and the Alhambra, 9,'The Duke's Wager, Apartments, and the Al- 
jabra. 


RENCH PLAYS—ST. JAMES’S THEATRE—Mons 
BOUFFE.—Mr. MITCHELL respectfully announces, that the eminent Comedian, 
Monsieur Boutté, is enj for a very limited number of Representations, and that the pre- 
sent Season of French Plays will terminate by Monsieur Bouffé’s engagement.—On MON- 
DAY EVENING NEXT, AUGUST 4, will be revived the popular Play of LE GAMIN DB. 
PARIS, with other Entertainments.—Boxes, Stalls, and Tickets may be secured at Mr. 
Mitchell's Royal Library, 33, Old Bond-street; and at the Box-office, 
. 5 
A STLEY’S ROYAL AMPHITHEATRE.—Proprietor and 
Manager, Mr. W. BATTY.—The only star of the present day in the theatrical hemi- 
sphere is MAZEPPA, which shines with undiminished lustre, after upwards of 1000 repre- 
sentations.—On MONDAY, August 4th, and during the Week, Lord Byron's popular Hippo- 
dromatic Spectacle of MAZEPPA; or, the Wild Horse, with new scenery, dresses, and de- 
corations; followed by Batty’s unequalled SCENES in the CIRCLE, embracing the strength of 
the company, both native and foreign male and female artists; the ‘whole concluding with the 
laughable Afterpiece, the CONSCRIPT of LYONS.—Tickets may be had and places secured at 
the Box-office, from II till 4 daily—Stage Manager, Mr. T. Thompson. 


ATTY’S HIPPODROME,KENSINGTON.—OPEN DAILY. 
Great and overflowing suecess of the present Grand Entertainment. which continually 
commands brilliant and crowded audiences.—On MONDAY next, and following days, novel 
and interesting Amusements by the male and female Equestrians.—On Tuesday next, August 
5, Maile. Paimyre Geranaran will make her Third Ascent in her magnificent Balloon, the 
Rainbow.—On THURSDAY next, August 7, there will be a Grand DAY PERFORMANCE, 
‘commencing st Two o'Clock; doors open at One; ts in the Evening as usual, 
commencing at Six precisely. On Friday, August 8, Mdlle. Palmyre Geranaran wil make her 
Fourth Ascont, precisely af Six: doors open on that ogcasion at Four, o afford the public an 
opportunity of witnessing the inflation. Admission, Private Box, £1 18; Reserved ; 
Virst Class, 25; Second, ts, 'Third, 6, x ‘ 3 ee 


NERECEDENTED SUCCESS. SALLE de Mons. ROBIN, 
1, Piccadilly, op} Haymarket.—Sole Lessee. Mons. Robin.—Mons. and 
Madame ROBIN, from’ Paris, whose first appearance in London has met with such high 
Ea oor SERS ATS a a Bight Cock, {holt inimitable Coren PARI- 
Every Wednesday, at I Hallepast Two Oiciecks Storaiag iene bee 

R. H. PHILLIPS—OPERATIC SELECTIONS.—Mr. H. 


PHILLIPS will give, by particular desire, his selections from favourite Operas, 
ilustrative Anecdote. in addtion to favourite Songs by Miss Eyles, and the Treat hyotieeieen 
performances, each TUESDAY, THURSDAY, and SATURDAY Evening, at Right. Stalls, 
2s Gd; Reserved Seats, Is 6d; Programme and Upper Baleony, 1a.—ROYAL MUSIC HALL, 
Adelaide-street, Trafalgar-square, 


R. JOHN PARRY.—In consequence of the number of per- 
sons who were unable to obtain admission on Menday evening last, Mr. 
will g ve his NOTES, VOCAL and INSTRUMENTAL, ONE MORE NIGHE in LONDON ek 
the Music Hall, Store~street, on MONDAY EVENING NEXT, AUGUST 4th, to commence at 
Halt-past Eight —ickats fo bead at the musieshops. ‘Stalls to be had only of Messrs C. 
LLIVIER, 41 an ‘ew Bond-street, essrs, Bond-street. 
Private Boxes may be taken et teballe nears uel 


R. as OBN Jae ENTERTAINMEN ‘T.—Mr, JOHN 

YE r ive AL and INSTRUMENTAL, on WEDNESDAY 

dn Aan a Honea ot nay i nee aa 

HeSEx RUSSELL (from America), at MISS KELLY’S 
WHEATRE, 73y/Dean-street, Soho, will give his New Eni 


HESTER and HOLYHEAD RAILWAY.—REDUCTION 

of FARES.—Issne of THROUGH and RETURN TICKETS between DUBLIN, LIVER- 
POOL, MANCHESTER, CHESTER, 8{RMINGHAM, and LONDON.—On and after FRI- 
DAY, ‘Auguat Ist Passengers will bo bookad through and conveyed at tho following Fares, 
which includes the passage-money betwen Kingston and Holyhead, either by the Boats of the 
Chester and Holyhead, or of the City of Dublin Company. 


Single Fares. Tickets. 
lst CL, 2d Ct. 1st Cl. 2d Cl. 
sd. s. de 5. d. s. d. 
London.» +. 0 oo. 88 .. 86 
‘irmingham a - ” 450 
Between Peers Manchester 25 0 AG REG coe BN: 
or Kingnownend )choster .. .. 2 0 « 160 « BO 2. SB 
Liverpool ws 20 1S 0, MO 
Tho Return Tickets between Dublin, Liverpoo}, Chea‘er, Manchester, and Birmingham, will 
be available for the Return Journey for SEVEN days after date of issue. Those between 


Dublin and mga oes days. 


partare from Kingstown, ~ Artival in London. 

*9 0 am. Express, No pm. 

i 9 pan. Mail. 450 om. 

7% pm. Mail. 10 pm 

Departure from London. Arrival in Dablin. 

#9 30 om. Express. ‘ 10 30 p.m. 

a5 0 p 633 am 

845 pot Mail. 1 0 am. 
* No Socbnd Class by the Express Trains on the London and North-Western Railway, 
besween Chester and Birmain; 


Th oer sios ill have to robook af bene. 
ts we . 
Supertatendenr eOiioe’ Chester, 38th July, 1851. J. 0. BINGER. 


next, August 6th, a Selection irigals w' 
a Mise M. Williams, Messrs. F1 ‘. - Hebbs, and Wh seca ae lions 
—Doors open at half-past cwo: an commences at threo o'clock. ” Ad ; 
Family Ticket, to admit three, 125; e ¥s 6d; Family Ticket, to admit four to the 
Reserved Seats, One Guinea.’ Te be had at Mr. Seba Royal Library, 32, Old Bond- 
street; Mr. Sams’, St, James's-street; and at the Doors on the morning of Performance, 
M GOME PERTZ’S PANORAMA of the ARCTIC RE- 
. —) vast increase of v’ to this Exhibit 
fins determined to keep it OPEN for DAYS vis, MONDAY, TUBSDA ae 
WEDNESDAY, AUG. 4, 5, and 6; when it will be finally closed, ho made arra 
ments for a Provincial Tour on the week. Daily, at 3 and 8 o'clock, at 
the PARTHENIUM ROOMS, St, Martin's-lane.—“'The : to strikingly cor- 
rect, that I almost fancy again "—Extract of a from Mr. Snow, the officer 
who landed at Cape Riley lust year from Lady Franklin's vessel, Albert. 


URFORD’S PANORAMA THE 
JERUSALEM, and ae of a ‘open at eR ae 


NIAGARA.—Now 
ROYAL, Leicester-square, the above astounding and interesting views, 
both views, in order to meet the f unprecedented season. Moweweien en 
of KILLARNEY, and of Li y are also now Cri ci eeee or 
286d to the three circles. Schools, half-price. Open 10 till dusk. 


YPT = 
HADEN Bail COON te det al 
e Louis, 4500 
enc he Laurie Tae aoe ome a 


fo Se 


witha view to determine in the meantime whether 
“and 


EW JERUSALEM CHURCH.—The Members of this 
Church will hold a PUBLIC MEETING at FREEMASONS' HALL, on TUESDAY, 
AUGUST J9th; the chair to be taken at Six o'Clock precisely by the Rev J H &mithson, of 
Manchester. A series of propositions will be submitted, including a view of the princi; 
doctrines held by this body of Christians. The meeting, it is expected, will be addreveed 
Dr Tafel, of Tubingen; Mons Le Boys de Guays, of St Amand (( '); the Baron Dirckin 
ema Shorea ae eee 
admirers writings of Swedenborg, are to al LL 
Further particular swill be duly announced. e 


A T THE PHRENOLOGICAL MUSEUM, 367, Strand (near 

Exeter Hall), « popular LECTURE is delivered gratuitously every THURSDAY, at 
Haitpast Two o'clock pm., by J P BROWNE, MD, Subject next Thursday: An answer 
to the question—Does the power of mental analysis which phrenology confers enable us 
effectually to discover and correct the weak points of our own character?” being a continua 
tion of the lecture on youthful education. Numerous cases of change of form at all ages will 
be shown in illustration of the subject. ‘The Museum, which contains upwards of 4(00 speci~ 
mens, is open daily, from 11 to 4. 


ye tis NOW ae Di Pie ine rt SEUM, 315, Oxford- 
mally from 0, for GENTLEMEN only.—1 tions, 

Sear ap Met eee Ao ne eae 
athological Wax 3 te 

Street, 16 doors west of Regent-circus. %) Wt reasonable prices; 315, Oxford. 


ypu CRYSTAL PALACE as a WINTER GARDEN will 
De exhibited on Monday, August ith, at the GALLERY of ILLUSTRATION, 14, 


WILL SHORTLY CLOSE, 
He NEW SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER 
Fali-math, oer ac emen Palace, from Nine o'clock tildack, ha Sentsion: ere 
JAMES FAHEY, Secretary. 


ES FAEY) Beers 
OCTET Y. of PAINTERS in WATER-COLOURS.—The 
PALL-MALL EAST, ou Saturday, August Stine adgaleoney tee mak os § zi 
3 ', Secretary. 


At be FEO of WALES’ BAZAAR, 209, ent-street, 
= ic, IORAMIC, and PANORAMIC EXHIBITION, RE-OP! Ri] 
with the following SPLENDID VIEWS, Land Scenic:—Edinburgh ‘imei ri conde 
Kiso Bienes Cartatamarg uear Nepion Oried Oot Fook oS 
¥ wr Naples; Grant ‘ark of Versi it St Bernas 
‘and the Ruins of Pwostum,’ Open from Ten till Six. Admission, 18; Children, Halt-pricec 


(ALLER LERY of ILL LUSTRATION, 14, REGENT-STREET,— 
jorama ROUTE to INDIA, exhibit the following places, 
Yi; Southampton, Bay of Biscay, Cintra, Tarif, the Tagus, Gibraltar “Algiers, “alta PAlox? 
1fal Mehal (Gaa Satie re eaboctiene Oo Sasser eta as oe ton Ae 
now open daily, at 12, 3,fand 8 jo’clock. ion, 18., nba. oe ae 


Is. 


ingular and 
for the interest route taken, and the delineation of the social life of th 10. 
Daily st Sand o'clock, Admission 1s; Pit, 186d; Stalls, 25 6d. Grand and epproprlass 


ce by Gas Har; Frederick Chatter’ 
oe ae ‘Voen! mm Two a of splendid ‘Dinsolvine Views: Diver and Diving 
ton Sore Malriest sagan }) Half-price, pen daily from Half-past Ten till Five, ans 


7 

V AUXHALL.—BELL’S LOCOMOTIVE AERIAL MA- 
CHINE.—THIS EVENING, SATURDAY, AUGUST 2. Doors open at Six. Balloon 
Ascent at Seven precisely. All the extraordinary Entertainments will follow in their ordi. 
Rary routine. | Fireworks at ‘len. Admission, Half-a-crown, On Wednesday, August 6, a 
GRAND SCOTTISH FETE, under distinguished auspices. The colebrated Scotch Band, 
which performed with so much éclat at the Guildhall Scotch Ball, will be stationed in the 
Ball-room, On Thursday, another GRAND BAL on the usual scale of magnifi- 
Mr J Nathan, Casle-street, Leicest 


GRAND CELESTIAL FESTIVALS. 

OYAL CHINESE JUNK.—The Mandarin HESING con- 
bese saat to receive past seiitons to his numerous visitors, 
Sy eying ae ce : ‘useum of Curiosities and Grand Assaul! 
morning until dusk, when the Chinese P: 

ermitied to dance’ on the deck, 


WITH THE PRESENT NUMBER OF 
THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS 
18 PUBLISHED 
AN EXHIBITION SUPPLEMENT, 
PRICE OF THE NUMBER AND SUPPLEMENT, ONE SHILLING ; 
WITH A HALF-SHEET SUPPLEMENT GRATIS. 


*,* For Replies to Correspondents, see page 167 of Supplement 
with the present Number, > omen* Published 


= 
NEXT WEEK WILL BE PUBLISHED 


A DOUBLE NUMBER 
or 
THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS, 
PRICE ONE SHILLING; 
WITH A HALF-SHEET SUPPLEMENT GRATIS: 
WITH SEVERAL 
ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE GREAT EXHIBITION FETES IN PARIS. 


Sees 
TO EXHIBITORS IN THE CRYSTAL PALACE, 
As we are bringing. to a close the weekly Supplem 
connected with the Great Exhibition, fe oe 
rous applications daily from Exhibitors and others for 
the insertion of Illustrations of their articles in the 
Inuustrarep Lonpon News. It being quite impos- 
sible to comply with these requests in our ordinary space 
we beg to inform Exhibitors that we are willing to re- 
ceive any drawings, with descriptions of articles now in 
the Crystal Palace, to be Parp for, ADVERTISEMENT 
Price. If this arrangement be satisfactory to Ex- 
hibitors, extra sheets will be Presented Gravis to our 
Subscribers. Immediate application must be made; and 


no Drawings or Sketches, &c., can be possibly attended 
e ee sen aes the prosedeitinth. ea p a 
ions ie ed. F eae 


Office, 198, Strand, d, Augu ust 1, 1851. mae 


THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS. 
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The Goths and Vizigoths, the 
i 0 to be allowed to raze to the earth 
‘unique Building—at least, until the 1st of May, 
Commons, which originally granted the site 
decided that it shall stand for the winter, 
NV it cannot be 


Tue Crystal Palace is spared ! 
Huns and the Barbarians, are not 


that beautiful 


House 
ding, has 
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: ees <=> 3 
the prejudices, or, it may be, the well-founded objections of a few The Lord Mayor gavea grand entertainment to themaster, wardens, Royat Genrrat Annurry Socrery.—A general meeting of the 
ladies and gentlemen, under the guidance and championship of conrt, and other members of his own company, the Worshipful Clothworkers’ | subscribers and friends of this society, established for granting annuities to de- 


a * 7 rs Company, on Monday, at the Mansion House. Covers were laid for 150 in the | cayed merchants, bankers, and professional men, tradesmen, and their widows, 

Lord Campbell and Colonel Sibthorp—in hastily sealing the doom | Egyptian Hall. To day the Lady Mayoress will entertain, on board the navi- | was held on Monday, at the Landon! ‘Tavern, for the purpose of electing five an- 

of an edifice which- the press and the public, and all our foreign gation barge at Twickenham, according to annual.custom, the aldermen and | nuitants on the funds, from a list of 139 candidates; viz. two men and three 

visitors of every class and degree, have, with a singular airy, | # distinguished party of friends invited to meet them. Arrangements have been | women. Mr. Henry Pownall took the chair, and briefly addressed the meeting : 

2’ to Be Cast Baro 2, orin the worldin: : _ade for the elegant, accommodation of 120 guests. after which three women and two men were elected as annuitants, and a vote of 

pronounced to unrivalled oD: “will be ample |y, ROxAt Boranie Socrery.—The last. promenade of the season was | thanks was passed to the chairman, who acknowledged the same, and the meet- 
this date and the re-assémbling of Parliament, there. will ‘be ample 


ere. 2 eld on Wednesday afternoon, and was very numerously-and fashionably at- | ing broke np. 
time to ascertain decisively, whether the Building is ‘calet- | teuded, although, with the samo ill-fortune aa befel the conversazione Inst week, | BLACKFRIARS BripGx.—On Tuesday the preparations for closing the 


* - ‘ our insular Boreas, and whether, | heavy showers of rain disturbed the proceedings. Many foreign Visitors were | traffic over Blackfriars-bridge commenced, and in the course of a few days 
lated ah Pps ae es oO the Great Exhibition. of Ait present, and some of the spectators,in their desire for shelter, got into thereek- | the thoroughfare for carriages will be stopped. Foot passengers will, however, 
in point fact, the summer glori wei ing atmosphere of the Victorio regia house, the flower of which was in fine con- | be permitted to pass over as usual. The committee have been reluctantly 
and Industry not be—we will not’ say-eclipsed, but, to a eer- dition, winter garden. was filled, and was made a lounge for the imprisoned 


The obliged to adopt this step, the continual sinking of the defective pier giving 
tain extent—ri by. the winter splendours to. which Mr, Paxton | visitants, who indulged themselves in forming groups and eating ices. rise to serions apprehensions for the safety of jig public, On the exclusion of 


sit ; _Onuancery Revorm.—A public meeting, called by the Chance carriages from the bridge the superincumbent weight will be taken off the 
i ecision House. é \ » 

proposes to devote it. At all evn nei ; ee bs via Reform Association, was held at Exeter Hall of yeanesdiye the Right Hon, crown of the argh, and the necessary steps adopted for the safety of the 

Commons,’ that it shall remain until the dawn o! 1 Y | Lord Erskine in the chair—at which resolutions were passed pointing out the | structure. 
morning—though it may possibly offend: some few persons; amd | necessity of an efficient reform in the proceedings of the Court of Chancery, and | On Tuesday morning an accident of a most frightful character took 
especially that small portion of society who object, from habit, to Sa eer petition Parliament praying for sucha reform, and the aboli- | place on the premises of Mr. Keatley, soap manufacturer, Bermondsey, to a 
thi ‘hich the rest of the world approves, and who like no- | tion of all distinction between the practice of the law and equity courts. The | man named John Murphy. The unfortunate man was engaged, with the other 
every! ing W! LO} ¥ = y that usual vote of thanks to the chairman closed the proceedings. | workmen:in the manufactory, in preparing a large quantity of boiling ley, and 
thing so much as to run a'tilt against anything or aes ahi ONVERSAZIONE AT THE RoyAL CoLLEGE or Puaystcrans.—The | 


t sagt f whilst walking across a plank on the side of the copper he slipped, and fell into 
is popular and successful—will, we are certain, meet w: ‘warm | second soirée of the season for the reception of distinguished and scientific fo- | the boiling liquid. His screams soon brought his companions to his assistance, 


generally. The Lond ‘on whose be- ers, and other visitors, was held on Wednesday evening, attheRoyal College | and with considerable difficulty he was extricated in a most shocking condition 

approval ofthe country raised, ‘are Lite Panes to lose a slice’| ihysicians, under the auspices of Dr. Paris, the President, and Fellowsof the | being scalded to a fearfal extent. He was seen by a surgeon, who immediately 

half some few voices are. quae C®’| College. ‘The company began to assembie at nine o’clock in the library of the | ordered his remoyal to Guy’s Hospital, where he lies in a precarious state. 

of their beautiful Park if they can gain the Crystal Palace in | cotiege, dispersed through which were various objects of scientific interest, | Dusrrucrrym Free.—Frivye Lryxs Savep.—An alarming fire broke 

exchange ; and the inhabitants of the remotest towns and cities in | which attracted considerable notice from the visitors. Notwithstanding the | out on Monday morning, at two o'clock, at 10, Great Prescott-street, occupied 
treks ; ight in Hyde | Tain, which fell heavily in the early part of the evening, there was a numerous | by Mrs, Leman. The family, which consisted of five persons, retired to rest at 

yl 
Great Britain, each of whom has as large a y' 


“2 "i r is assemblage, including some of the most distinguished literary and scientific men | about eleven o’clock. Mr. Henry Russell, the celebrated vocalist, who had 
Park as any Londoner can haye, share the feelings of Hes te | in the metropolis. Amongst others present were the following :—The Duke of | arrived from the country on a visit to the family on Sunday evening, retired to 
doners upon this point with a feryour and unanimity, not the less"} Newcastle, the Right Hon, Lord Auckland, Dr. Patten, Dr, Brandis, Mr. Cop- rest also abont eloven; but was suddenly awakened by hearing a crash in the 
real because they have not been expressed in noisy public meetings. | ley Fielding, Dr. Lee, Judge Patteson, Mr. H. Ellis, Don Cubi_ of Solars, D. kitchen, as of falling wood. Suspecting that thieves were in the house, he 
The Crystal Palace was a happy thought from the beginning. It Carlos de Odriozola, D. José Miguel de Odriozola, Dr. Alison, Mr. Pickersgill, cautiously opened his bed-room door, when, to his horror, he perceived that the 


PPY Seyd Abdoolah, Baron Holmfeidt, Rey. Dr. Plumptree, Sir F. Thesiger, Mr. house was on fire: A dense smoke filled the staircase. Mr. Russell lost not 
made the fortune of the Exhibition ; and people haye learned to | Goulburn, Dr. Cohen, Dr. Toogood, Mr. Travers, the Rev. Dr. Russell, Lord a moment in deliberation, but rushed up-stairs with much coolness and in— 


i ith in it, and to believe that its second adaptation | Colborne, Dr. Babbington, Sir C. Fellows, Mr. G. Rennie, Mr. Layard, SirJ. trepidity, and arouse’ the inmates. He went into every room one after the other 
peters ec patie -asits first. ‘There is certainly some- ome eh Barry, Sir J, Louth, Padre Gavazzi, Mr. Hastie, Mr. Pusey, Mr. | and succeeded, at the risk of his life, in rescuing Mrs. Leman, her daughter and 
pene: ‘ Be ates awrence, &c, son, and two seryants, from destruction, 

thing to be said in favour of removing it ; but so there would be CuAninG-Cross Hospirat Mepicat Scroou.—On Wednesday, a  Birrus anv DearHs—Births registered in the week ending 

in favour of an insane plan for pulling down St. Paul's. It might | meting of the governors, medical officers, medical students, and friends of this Saturday, July 26—males, 709 ; females, 674: total, 1883, Deaths during the 

be urged that there would be a fine open space at the top of | institution, was held in the board-room of the hospital, for the annual distribu- same period—males, 473; females, 483: total, 956. ‘The official report says :— 

all if thi lone ; i con- | tion of prizes and testimonials of honour to the students most distinguished for The deaths in the metropolitan districts, which in either of the two previous 
Ludgate-bill if this were done ; and that it woul a vast 


. «,. | their acquirements in the various branches of medical study. The Rev.H.Mac- weeks hardly exceeded 870, again show an increase; for in the week ending 
venience for cabs and omnibuses, But the world would keep its | jenzie, the rector of St, Martin’s-in-the-Fields, presided, and on taking the chair last Saturday they rose to 959. In the same week in 1849 cholera was rapidly 


Y ithstanding such an argument, as it will, we think, | expressed his diffidence in occupying such a position, but on reflection he consi- spreading, and swelled the amount to 1931; but setting aside that year, and 
Be oe Bee Palaes, now that it has got it. dered that he was only following the example of his Master, who sent outhis taking the corresponding weeks of other years in the series of 1841-50 it appears 
eep its Ury! disciples to heal the sick ; and in such an institution science and faith shonld be that the lowest number was 749 ia 1843, and the highest 1201 in 184s, and 
combined. The Charing-cross Medical School, he said, had grown up with the within the weeks subject to comparison the amount did not in general exceed 
hs ‘$ .. | hospital, and now bore a high rank among such institutions. The distribution 909, Of the 956 deaths of last week, 282 are attributed to diseases of the 
Taw House of Commons, under the leadership ofthe Prime Minis- of pene took place. a re 1 dnight fee = arnt ae epidemic order, showing a sudden and remarkable increase on the 
a uestiv admitti , ms AL ORTHOPGDIC HospiraL—aA fancy sale and nig! ete were 2! and 209 cases of the same description registered respectively in 
ter, has refused to entertain the a on oF HE es Salome) held at Vauxhall, on Tuesday and Wednesday, we behalf of this excellent in- the two previous week. On the other hand, persons who died sii 
to his seat, without the express sanction of an act of the united stitution, with varied success, at least so far as the weather as coed, ines z the respiratory organs (exclusive of hooping-cough and con- 
< 5 i Tuesday having been a yery pleasant day for out-of-door amusements, andcon- sumption) in the previous week were 112, in the last week only 85; but 
Parliament. So far there is an end of the case until February next, } (one alate throng of visitors having been drawn together, whilst Wed- within the same period phthisis has risen from'110 to 141. Among epidemics, 
jn office or out of office, must, in justice to | nesday proved so inauspicious that the balloon ascent and pyrotechnic display which have become more fatal, may be mentioned scarlatina, which numbered 
when Lord John , s YD P 

* ‘ ‘he bill, which the House of Lords were alike impossible. But the sale for fancy articles proceeded prosperously, 6 in the preceding return, and 18 in the present; typhus, which has risen from 
his own character, re-introduce the bill, whic! “3 and the martial strains of the bands of the {st Life Guards, the Royal Artillery, 32 to 59, and diarrhosa, almost exclusively confined to children not older than 
has five times rejected. In the meantime, the spirited conduct of | and the Royal Marines, enlivened the proceedings, and counteracted the gloomy one year, whose progress is marked by the numbers of four successive weeks ; 
‘] - . whe Jewish cause, and influence of the weather. The Gardens were illuminated with extra devices yiz, 23, 53,64, and in the lastweek 83. In the sub-district of Sydenham, in Jew’s- 
Mr, Salomons has given such an impetus to the iit fa \“ | appropriate to the occasion: on a transparency, with an loaeraeons ioe walk opeutemonnisg after suffering 24 hours fromdiarrhcea. The medical atten- 
ivi igi liberty of which it is | sperity tothe Royal Orthopedic Hospital, Mr. Quarles Harris, and theCommittee dant states that ‘within ons hundred yarus ‘of the residence of deceased, 
i a7 pia sgt Palle eee nee half a dozen a Aagagenaht.” Notwithstanding the disappointment of the Peep ambereey and on his own property, see is, and has been for a considerable period, 
an ofi-shoot, that we may expec! f] "Ml, | the general result must haye been satisfactory to the projectors, and beneficial upwards of 20 square yards of surface overflowed with sewage emptying 
Jews, to try the chances of an election, whenever any vacancies | to the fund which the arrangements were intended to assist. f itself into a ditch of about 30 yards long, which has no outlet, and it 
hi : in the representation. There are wealthy members| Insremary ror Fisruta.—The eighth anniversary festival of the is constantly stirred up with rain, and exposed to the rays of the sun, emitting 
shall occur in { PI ta Rona ho will be ready, | auxiliary society of this institution (founded by the patients in 1839) took place at all times the most pestilential effluvium. ‘The immediate neighbourhood is 
of — faith hin Caren Te : peieit totebit eat sal on Monday, at Highbury-barn tavern, Islington ; aS in the paar. Cag Bapnlsten, aba ee health of the sahiianis much endangered. Cho- 
should a gener: lection 8 Pp) y et About 120 gentlemen sat down to dinner. The usual loyal toasts were duly loretic and gastro-typhoid cases are constantly occurring. The eyil is refer- 
a metropellias or some other borough; and there is a moral drunk ; ator which the chairman proposed ‘Success to the Fistula Infirmary, rible to the adjacent property 5 it dogs not come under local jurisdiction, and the 
3 Ftati hich has commenced will never be | Charter-house square,” which, he said, during the 15 years of its existence had deceased had no redress.” The two cases of diarrhoea, one of which has been fatal 
certainty that the agitation whic + l done a vast amount of good, by the alleviation of human suffering, He stated are reported in Payne-street, Islington ; and kere the drainage is bad, a 
allowed to drop, until the Jew is placed on a footing of complete | fr /0 \assurrounded by those who had been relieved by the institution, and circumstance to which the medical man attributes the origin of the disease. 
equality with the Christian. Indeed, the discussions that haye | tney could bear ample testimony to the truth of what he asserted. Since the The particulars of twelve cases of English cholera are given; they were those 

a Jace on the claim of Mr. Salomons show that | establishment of the society, 6500 sufferers had been relieved, out of which of infants, 
taken’ pI 7 losi confidence. When | Dumber upwards of 2000 had undergone surgical operations and were effectu- METEOROLOGICAL OsseryAtions.— At the Royal Observatory, 
the opponents of the Jews are losing co! ally cured, A more gratifying fact was, that during the existence of the society, Greenwich, the mean reading of the barometer in the week was 29.599 in. The 
a Jew solemnly, before the House of Commons, declares | icf single death had occurred while the patients were under treatment. The mean duily temperature fell from 63 deg. on Sunday to.56 deg. on ‘Thursday; 
that an oath upon the New Testament is not binding upon his con- | chairman further stated that it was in contemplation to erect a more com- and the mean of the week was 60 deg.; which is rather below the average of the 
science, and demands to be sworn on the Old Testament, the ques- | modious building in the City-road, and expressed a hope that the appeal tothe same week in ten years, The mean of Thursday was 7 deg. below the average 


Pace . + +f his ublic in support of the society would not be in yain. It was intended that of that day. The wind blew generally from the west and north-west, 
tion of the Christianity of the Legislature is at an end if his demand fe: new bui ding should be capable of accommodating four times the number re~ 


ded to, The House of Commons, in allowing Mr. Salo- | ceived into the present institution in Charter-house-square, and that it should be 
pee refuse the oath upon the New, and to take it upon the Old | called after its founder, Mr. Salmon, the “ Salmonian Institution.” The toast THE PEACE CONGRESS IN EXETER HALL. 


‘ . i ‘was warmly responded to. 
Testament, virtually yielded the whole question. Hivery: one sees SRS ScHoon,—On Wednesday a meeting of the governors Tux proceedings of the annual Peace Congress, commencing on Tuesday week, 


for refusing to make the subsequent declaration which excluded J the necossary by-laws to authorise the admission into the school of the sons of sitting took place on Tuesday, when Mr Cobden moved the first resolution :— 

A . d Marines. Admiral Sir Watkin > ; 
him from Parliament, and feels that, sooner or later, the House of ee sae ake ies Soe ee effect were agreed to; viz. that ‘That the standing armaments, with which the Governments of Europe menace each other 
Lords must reverse its decisions upon this matter, and consent to Pidcan of Toone being officers in her Majesty’s Navy or Marines, and Smid professions of mutual friendship and eonfidance, being & prolific wource of social immo- 
do what the Commons require of it, In the meantime, ‘, } aren Areca oft fe hee jesty’s Navy and Marines, but rality, financial embarrassment, and national suffering, while they excite constant disquie~ 


e 4 L 7 . r reat S$), but tude dnd irritation among the natives, this Congress would earnestly urge upon tho Governe 
Salomons, and the two actions pending against him for voting im | not holding the rank heretofore mentioned, sion also ana igi le for admils-mnouts the imperative necoesty of entering upon 4 system of intormasional disarmament, 

the House—he being, in the eyes of Parliamentary law, a | sion upon certain terms and resolutions. | That te mombér O penny ime ex. _ Sf de Pomperio, of Paris; Mr. Ewart, M.P.; Mr. M'Gregor, 
Pol ish recusant, and a friend of the Pope and the Pretender— | $0hs of officers in her Majesty’s Navy and Marines, should not at diy tine ©x, gow; and M. José Sequndo, professor of political economy at Mad 
will keep public attention fixed upon his claims; and a new elec- | peing be capable of accommodating, That no pupil udmitted into the school not Hag resol ern ee na se mayan aca uaa ots 


i i i: to : i M., Girardin here entered, and was received most enthusiastically, 
tion of some other Jew will give the question additional import- | being the son of an officer hoiding such rank in her Majesty's Navy or Marines ty. vext resolution, which was as follows: — 


‘ - . ~ _ |-at the disposal of the council by the Lord High Admiral of Great. Britain, orof This Congress, believing that the intervention, by threatened or actual violence, of one 
have been better for the Lords to. have yielded the point with & tparusipatin in any bene arising trom “The Yarborough Soholaely a well Slshat thigh rr so tesa ain soul ssa 
good grace in 1851, than to be forced into it, after five refusals, | as from any benefit arising from “* Malcolm's Royal Naval School Legacy, and poeonptiod 


in 1852, Well as the sum of mony to be paid for their board and education, and to make Was moved by Mr. Henry Vincent, and supported by the Rey. Dr. Beaumont 


ry and M, Garnier, and was also carried. 
AND HAUT TON, Bors Fe creeps Reestenatar i neh he evening a meeting of the eh Rey. John Burnett, followed by other gentlemen, proposed the third 
Cone prieeey, ce exhibitors was held at St. Martin’s Hall, Long-acre, when it was resolved that a resolution :— 


Bice i ness Prince Albert, complaining of ‘This Congress expresses its strong abhorrence of the system of aggression and violence prac~ 
Her Majesty, the Prince Consort, and junior members of the Royal HS eae egal ger meray ebr eeatants: from ne Exhibition.” It. tsed by civilised netions upon aboriginal and uneivilised tribes, as leading to incessant and 
sying the retirement of Osborne. The Royal movements wha wlso resolved. thatthe jurors be called upon immediately to make their Garter ‘wars, eminently unfavourable to the true progress of religion, civilisation, and 
ter. pg ie 
3 the Duchess of Kent returned to her residence, ir expenditure, and take steps for the establishment of a perma~ This resolution, with some amendment by M. Girardin, was carried next day. 
Wy inesday, from a visit to her Majesty at Osborne. Cais seer Serie ak the Pein such museum to be taken from The members met on Thursday forenoon for their third and concluding day. 

by Lady Angusta Bruce and Sir George | under the control of the present managers. It was stated that out of 5000 exhi- _A deputation of the working classes of France, consisting of fifteen tradesmen, 
itors who had been written to, only 800 had signed the protest. whose expenses were paid by a subscription, headed by M. Girardin, Victor 
“4 Hugo, and Lamartine, were introduced by Mr. H. Vincent, and received with 

immensé applause. 

Mr. C. Hindley, Pierre Vinsard (Graviern), one of the French deputation, and 
D. Kreutznach, of Frankfort, then addressed the meeting. Mr. C. Gilpin 
then moyed.a resolution renewing the Congress’ emphatic condemnation of all 
loans for prosecuting war, or the maintenance of warlike armaments. Mr, BE. 
Miall seconded the resolution. Mr, S. Gurney then spoke in its favour, and was 


METROPOLITAN NEWS. 


i ‘meeting of this valuable institu- 


" iF 7 followed by Mr..Cobden, who referred to a report of a loan for a Government 
flon was helen. “ahd eeu sO to £6255, which yielded a clear profit of about £1300, after allowing com- 4. SaaS an armament “spread over the whole of Europe, ‘rom Italy to 
Adelphi. Beare? of Men ‘iu etal ar ending | Pound interest at 4 per cent. Reversions amounting to £6341 were also due tranbargh, insulting the people.” Mr. Cobden added, “If ever this loan was 
of the society. “1 KF 3 ane LaPeer pre. | to thesociety.. The report was adopted, the retiring directors re-elected, ® aavertised in the papers, Mr. Richards, their secretary, ought immediately to . 
Jane 90, aa ) 8: Foon io eeto velow the | dividend of 5 per cent, declared, and, after a yote of thanks tothe chairman, e411 4 public meeting of their jriends; and whatever part ot England he mght 
vious year. Regre Was the meeting separated. “ ; be in (if his health permitted him), he would be there te expose the want of faith 
receipts. The is gate Amonn Burpexs’ Bencyotent Ixsrrrvrios.—The annual meeting of the jn the Austrian Government in this, as in all @her measures (Cheers) ; and to 
beret ; friends and patrons of this. institution was held on Thursday, at the Lendon show that it would be inevitable ruin to any who subscribed to such a loan,” 


ected : Seip eer ef sf 7, ; Mr. W. Cubitt, M.P., in the chair, The report stated thatthe number “fr, J. Silk Buckingham and M. Jules Avigdor supported the resolution, 
oned upon as E 4 Ms 7 ia} cf yeaaniers receiving assistance from this institution was 12—8 malesand 4 which was carried munimonsly. M. de Cormenin moved a resolution recom~- 
incurred in ths . The list of subscriptions and donations for the past year amounted ending the members of pesce societies to use their influence in returning to 


Coc | oe te 


ides the | thanks to the chairman, the meeting separated. Hen and Dr. Scherzer then addressed the meeting, and the resolntion was 


tary then read 
noticed. 


- rare bane arourities Risen pte ‘ 
; Sea te atasveds ae chowa by, tha,ta le. Ur Mle eallod the win 
tion of the meeting to the question of fines, which, 

very moderate, but which, in other societies, were a very serious matter, 
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¥ on day 
Birra anda ons, oon, tinder the title of 
“citizen and g rerio 
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- THE PEACE CONGRESS IN EXETER HALL—SIR DAVID BREWSTER, THE PRESIDENT, READING THE INAUGURAL ADDRESS. 
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GRAND FEDERAL RIFLE MATCH AT GENEVA. 


One of the most popular festivals in Switzerland is the grand Rifle 
shooting, or Tir Federal, for training carabineers in the use of their 
arms, and at which all the best shots meet to contend for prizes. These 
federal meetings date but from the year 1824, when the first was held 
at Aarau, The locality is, however, changed at each festival, held every 
two years. The last meeting was in 1849, at Aarau. This year it has 
been held at Geneva, with a splendour far exceeding previous meetings. 
‘This success was unexpected; for several mighty interests, political in- 
fluences, and the common hate between rich and poor, have not only 
been directed towards the support of the Democratic Government at 
Geneva, but have thrown several other difficulties in the way. 

The shooting extends to a week ; but this year, in consequence of the 
unlooked-for amount of presents and money, for prizes, the exercise was 
prolonged to ten days. The total sum collected was 199,480 franos: 
hitherto, it had not exceeded 60,000 francs. The city of Geneva paid, be- 
sides this sum, for the construction of temporary buildings, about 60,000 


GRAND FEDERAL RIFLE MATCH.—THE SHOOTING COURT AT GENEVA. 


francs; without calculating the several other ornamental structures and 
triumphal arches in the interior of the town, military arrangements, 
music, general illuminations, &c. More than 15,000 spectators and their 
families are stated to have been present. 

The accompanying View of the Emplacement de Tir Federal repre- 
sents the several buildings, sketched at the opening of the festival, with 
the solemn entrance of the carabineer deputations. The procession con- 
sisted of the local military body, shot-signers and shot observers—both 
in uniform. The procession surrounded the central building, the 
“Temple of Honour ;” from the stairs of which the presidents of the 
present and of the former committees saluted them, and several orators 
addressed the crowd. The banners of the canton were then deposited ; 
and, next day, those of the other cantons, 

The buildings are designed in the Norman and Byzantine styles, painted 
in a light manner, with white, black, and red ornaments, and surmounted 
with red and white flags, the federal colours. The structures consist of 
the entrance arch and the five following :—The Pavillon de Pria, 
the central tower, surrounded with large windows, in which were ex~- 
hibited the prizes, mostly silver and gold pieces, services, medals, 


trophies, watches, and bijouterie of the renowned Genevan artiste 
all arranged so as to be seen by the spectators out-doors. 

On the left is seen the great Refreshment Pavilion, with tables and 
seats for 400 guests; a full orchestra for vocal and instrumental per- 
formances, and a tribune for the orators. The Shooting-house itself, the 
long lower building, is situated behind the Temple of Honour, towards 
the entrance: it is surmounted by a large gallery for spectators wishing 
to command the whole emplacement. This gallery afforded a most 
charming prospect over the country, the city, part of Lac de Leman 
Voirons, Saléve, Mole, the high Alps, and Mont Blane; on the other side 
extending towards France and the long line of Jura Mountains. At the 
right hand from the entrance is seen the Coffee-house and the Armoury 
In the latter building are the arms, ammunition, &c. The committee has 
also its offices, where are lists of the sports, the different shots, and com- 
parative results. The Shooting-house itself contains places for 1000 ca- 
rabineers ; and here fifty-eight may shoot at once without danger. It is 
calculated that 35,000 shots were thus fired in one day: the distance is 
540 Swiss feet. The great skill of the Swiss carabineers, and their contri- 
butions towards the exercises, are evidences of the excellence of the sport 
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A list of the various prizes contested for would occupy more space 
than we can devote to the matter: their amount was 170,928 francs. 


We should add, that this beautiful /éte was, from first to last, a very | 


brilliant affair. 


THE CANTERBURY COLONISTS—PORT LYTTELTON. 


Tue proceedings of the Canterbury Colonists have, from time to time, 
found place in our Journal as a portion of a system of Christian civiliza- 
tion which is entitled to the highest consideration and regard. Their 
vessels, their commemorative festivals, and their farewell entertain- 
ments, haye been pictured in our pages; and now we have the gratifica- 
tion to Illustrate the “local habitation of the settlers, from a pen-and- 
ink sketch, which we have just received from an Antipodean correspond- 
ent, We append a portion of a very interesting letter from Mr. ——, 
an officer employed in the survey office in Lyttelton :— 
Lyttelton, Port Victoria, 29th July, 1850, 

We are now in the depth of winter, with Just sufficient frost to temper the 
soil, with a cap of snow on the hills on the south side of the harbour. ‘e had 
one heavy fall, but it disappeared as fast as it came, except on the hills. It is, 
without exception, the finest climate we have ever heard of or enjoyed, and 
quite realises that elasticity of climate so well described by the writers upon New 
Zealand, Cattle run over the hills all the winter; and to provide either shelter 
or food would appear quite ridiculous. We do feed some of our horses, but 
they are constantly working, and require more stamina than grass 
affords. The hills are coated with grass; and some quite resemble our 
English downs, and would feed very large quantities of sheep, and improve every 
year in quality, by being fed off and manured. Our harbour is inferior to 
none other in New Zealand. About midway between the town and the heads, 
the Woodbridge, of 800 tons, is now lying discharging a large cargo of sheep, 
cattle, and stores, In bad weather, a vessel of any burden can find shelter 
close under the land; and in light weather they would either have 
4 favourable breeze, or beat in with plenty of room to tack. Our 
little town presents quite a pretty appearance. The Association have finished 
four very commodious and neat barracks for the reception of calgranis, avery 
pretty house in the Elizabethan style for the agent, a suite of offices, 
two good stables, a temporary store and powder-magazine, a good honse for 
the boat’s crew, and a large boat-shed for the boats, besides several buildings of 
@ temporary character. There is a substantial Jetty thrown out, on which a 
vessel of 100 tons burthen has just landed hercango, she being moored at the 
end of the jetty. Wellington, though established ten years, cannot make 
similar boast, nor any other port in New Zealand. We are now putting 
up a breastwork along the beach, which when finished will form a good 
esplanade, Including this, there are now four streets, forming a square, 
nearly finished, with bridges over the gullies, and everything prepared 
for the settlers, There is also a convenient yard for timber, &c., and all 
the buildings are inclosed with fences. Such preparations have never been made 
in any other settlement, and visitors from other places are quite astonished. 
Private individuals have built on several of the sections by permission, ourselves 
amongst the number, so that a town is fully commenced, without one 
real settler in it. From the town commences the Christchurch-road, intended 
to connect the sea-port with the capital, which is named Christchurch, 


THE CENSUS. 

A very interesting and important return has just been made to Parliament 
comprising a series of tables compiled from the summaries of the 40,000 enu- 
merators employed on the recent census of the population, These returns show 
the amount of the population and houses in the divisions, registration counties 
and districts of England and Wales, in the counties, cities, and burghs of Scot~ 


land, and the islands in the British seas. 

The accounts have yet to be submitted to final revision, but it has been ascer- 
tained that nothing but the keenest scrutiny can detect the smallest inaccura- 
cles, The result may be, therefore, regarded as complete. 

It appears, then, that the population of Great Britain and of the islands in the 
British seas, as enumerated on March 3ist, 1851, was 20,936,468 ; and that the 
part of the army, navy, and merchant service belonging to Great Britain, but 
Out of the country when the censas was taken, has been estimated from returns 
te have been 167,604; that of the total number of these persons, 21,104,072, 
10,360,325 (inclading the 167,604 absent soldiers and sailors) were males, the 
remaining 10,743,747 females; and the preponderance of females over males 
383,422, 

The actual increase In the intervals of the censuses between 1801 and the 
present year has been steady, and, till within the last interval, progressive. The 
total increase in Great Britain and the Islands in the British Seas, for these fifty 
years, has been 10,317,917—that from 1841-51 being 2,227,448; for 1831-41, 
2,260,749 ; for 1821-31, 2,184,542; for 1811-21, 2,132,896 ; for 1801-11, 1,479,562. 
The population (thus nearly doubled) numbered, therefore, in 1801, it will be 
seen, 10,567,893 souls, whereas it now counts 20,936,468. This result is some- 
what, but not materially, disturbed, by some variations at the different 
periods in the mode of enumerating the army jand navy, Females, of 
course, such circumstances do not affect, and the actual in- 
crease in their number during the fifty years under review is said to have been 
5,198,063, whilst that of males is computed at 5,119,854. The proportion main- 
tained between tne sexes has fluctuated considerably at the different periods 

noted ; from 1801-11, for instance, the Increase of males was 710,922, that of 
females, 768,640. In the next period the scale is turned, and against an in- 
crease of mates of 1,157,804 we have that of females, 995,092. There were in 
1801 in Great Britain and the islands In the Britain seas 5,025,035 males and 
5,542,856 females. There were on March 31, 1851, excluding the absent soldiers 
mentioned above, 10,192,721 males and 10,743,747 females. The rate ofincraase 
per cent. for the entire population for 50 years has therefore been 9% per cent. ; 
the annual rate of increase per cent. in 50 years, 1°37. 

Of the whole number (20,935,468) thus enumerated on 31st March last, Eng- 
Jand and Wales contained 17,922,768 persons; Scotland, 2,870,784; and the 
islands in the British seas, 142,916. In each the number of females is greater 
than that of males, In England and Wales there were, at the enumeration, 
houses inhabited, 3,280,961 ; in Scotland, 366,650; in islands in ‘the British seas, 
21,826: uninhabited in England and Wales, 152,896; in Scotland, 11,956; 
dslands in the British seas, 1077: building in England and Wales, 26,534; Scot- 
Jand, 2378 ; islands in the British seas, 202. 

The metropolis forms a division, including parts of Middlesex, Surrey, and 
Kent, and in it we have enumerated, for 1851, 2,361,640 persons, 1,103,730 of them 
males, and 1,257,910 females. Of this total, male and female, Middlesex (part of) 
supplies the largest proportion, 1,745,095; Surrey (part of) the next, 482,310 ; 
and Kent (part of) the third, 134,235. The London division, in 1801, eontained 
958,863 souls, and there has been an increase of 1,394,963 between that time and 
the present, The rate of increase during the five decennial periods which it 
includes has not fluctuated to any remarkable extent. For the half-century it 
Faas been 145°51; annual, 1’81. 

Scornanp, the population of which, in 1801, numbered 1,608,420 sonls, has, 
in the fifty years following, increased to 2,865,421, the difference being 1,257,001. 
In 1801 the females were in the majority—869,329 to 739,091 ; their increase has 
been greater than that of the males—637,679 to 619,322; and consequently, in 
1851, the proportion maintained is 1,597,008 females to 1,358,413 males. 78 is 
the rate of increase per cent. in the fifty years for the whole population—84 per 
eent. for the males, and 73 per cent. for the females. 

Tue IsLANps 1N THE Burris Szas have a population, as enumerated on 
March 31, 1851, of 142,916—66,511 males, and 76,405 females. The increase 
here in the thirty years, from 1821 to 1851, is 53,408, 89,508 having risen to 
242,916. The number of males was, in 1821, 41,733; that of females, 47,775, 
By an addition of 24,778 in the former case, and of 28,680 in the latter, the 
figures are now—females, 76,405 ; males, 66,511, The population of the islands 
is respectively—Jersey, 57,155, instead of (as in 1821) 28,600 ; Guernsey, 33,645, 
instead of 20,827 ; Man, 52,116, instead of 40,081, The general rate of increase, 


therefore, in the 30 years has been 60 per cent., whilst severa\ly the rate of the | 
three islands has been—Jersey, 100 per cent.; Guernsey, 61 per cent. ; and Man, 


30 cent. 


AND, according to the census, of which, as yet, but an abstract is given, ig 


presents a startling contrast to the foregoing. The comparison ins! 


is 
between the population of 1851 and that of 1841, and the result is to prove that 


there has been, in the ten years, a total decrease in the number of persons in 
Ireland of | 1,659,830, the population having been, in 1841, 8,175,124, and being 
now only 6,515,794, Moreover, the date of the present census being 68 
earlier than that of the preceding, 5841 
population of 1841, that being the nam! 


absence, however, of a gent 

Jand, the necessary adjustment, in consequence of the 

the two censuses were taken, cannot be arrived at 
It would seem, from the document before ts, 


was, in then years, to 8,175,125, and Wy which descent she 
,515,794. Unfortunately, the return o! scolaee 
appended to the census does not distinguish 
from those born in Ireland. The statistics’ 


account for it. 
—————— . 


days 

ns should be added to the gross 
of harvest labourers who it was 
ascertained’ had left Ireland previous to the 7th of June in that year. In the 
system of registration ef births and deaths in Ire- 
‘change of period at which 


‘that the population hasnow sunk 
below what it was in 1821, for Ireland had then 6,801,827 inhabitants, whereas 
ghe has at present only 6,515,794. In I88t shé had 7,767,401. Her next rise 
it has gone back to 

from the United Kingdom 
emigrants born in Great Britain 
show the decrease, but do not 


MUSIC. 


SACRED HARMONIC SOCIETY. 

A remarkably fire performance of Mendelssohn's * Elijah” took place at 
Exeter Hall, on the 25th ult., on the occasion of Mdme. Clara Novello’s singing 
the soprano part the first time, Adhering rigidly to the composer's text, this 
great vocalist completely silenced adverse criticism from the classicists, and the 
sensation she produced on the immense anditory was, therefore, unanimous. 
A more magnificent reading of the ** Hear ye, Israel,” we have never heard; and 
her share of the “ Holy, holy,” has never been surpassed. Miss Dolby, Miss 
Williams, Miss Eliza Birch, Mr. Sims Reeves, Mr. Benson, Mr. A. Novello, and 
Herr Forms, were the other vocalists, 

‘The travellers on the Khine during the summer season may recollect hearing 
some fine choral singing from steamboats between Dusseldorff and Mayence. The 
rich strains of harmony thus heard emanated from Liedertafel and choral socie- 
ties,in the towns on the banks of that noble river, who were making day ex- 


| cursions, for the purpose of social enjoyment. On Wednesday, the Sacred Har- 


monic Society, for the first time, organised a similar undertaking ; and, from its 


| great success, even under the most unpropitious sky, the experiment is likely to 
| be repeated. Upwards of 600 persons connected with the society embarked in 


the Sons of the Thames and Meteor steamboats at Dyer’s Wharf, and landed at 


| Rosherville Gardens, where a cold collation was served in the Baronial Hall at 


two o'clock, John Newman Harrison, the President, in the chair, supported by the 
Honorary Secretary, Mr. T. Brewer; the Treasurer, Mr, J. Taylor; the 
Librarian, Mr, R. Rowley; the Conductor, M. Costa, Esq-; and the members of 
the Committee, Messrs. Carmichael, Cohen, Peacock, Winsor, Whitehorn, 
Stewart, Sherrard, Mitchell, Husk, Eden, Hill, and Sims. There were also 


| present at the festival Miss Birch, Miss Eliza Birch, Miss Rainforth, Miss Dolby, 
| Miss W. Williams; Messrs. Benson, W. and T. Chappell, Bartholomew, Bau- 


mann, Barrett, H. Hill, Joel Gas, Doyle, Chorley, Hogarth, Griineisen, 
Westrope, Anderson, Prosptre, Harper, Stockhausen, Cusins, 
smith, Hatton, W. L. Phillips, Anfossi, Chipp, Nicholson, 
Cooper, Miller, &c. ‘*Non nobis Domine” was finely 
banquet, and the National Anthem after the toast of the .” which, 
with that of Prince Albert, were most loyally greeted. The Rev. Mr. Lane 
proposed, in a neat address, “Continued prosperity to the Sacred Harmonic 
Society.” Mr. Bowley, after warmly eulogising the exertions of Mr. Costa, 
gave his health, which was recelyed with tremendous applause. The conductor 
briefly returned his acknowledgements, and proposed the “ President and 
the Officers of the Society,” responded to by Mr. Harrison: and then the 
company broke up to amuse themselves in the beautiful grounds as well 
as the uncertain state of the weather would permit. At five o'clock 
tea and coffee were served ; and at six the excursionists returned by the two 
steam-boats, not a small portion, however, taking advantage of the railroad 
to avoid the rain. The amateursand professors who were present at this agree- 
able meeting were animated with the best spirit, and harmony reigned 
throughout the whole proceedings. The expenses of this festive gathering were 
defrayed ont of the profits of the two performances of the “ Messiah” and 
“ Elijah,” on the 18th and 25th ult; and the whole arrangements reflected the 
highest credit en the committee, Mr. Bowley, &c. 

Last evening Haydn’s ‘* Creation” was to be performed, under Costa’s direc- 
tion, with Madame Clara Novello, Mr. Sims Reeves, and Herr Formes. 


MUSICAL EVENTS. 

The Distins, with their sax horns, terminated their series of concerts at the 
Apollonicon Rooms, Adelaide-street, last evening. 

Mr. Henry Phillips has been giving his entertainment, “ The Songs of Dib- 
din,” at the Adelaide-street Music Hall, on Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday. 

Messrs. H. and R, Blagrove gave their fifth quartet concert, at the Mortimer- 
street Rooms, on Thursday morning, aided by Miss Poole, Miss Goddard, and 
Mr. C. Salamon (piano), Mr. J. B. Chatterton (harp), Messrs. Clementi, West- 
lake, and W. F. Reed. 

Mr. Henry Russell has taken the Soho Theatre for his musical, dramatic, and 
pictorial entertainments, “The Far West” and “ Negro Life in Freedom and in 
lavery,” every evening in the ensuing week. 

Mr. John Parry has announced another farewell performance of his “ Notes,” 
at the Music Hall, next Monday, . 

A final meeting of the Musical Union took place on the 25th, at Willis'’s Rooms, 
the Earl of Westmoreland, the Vice-President, Sir George Clerk, and other | 
members being present. Quartets and solos were played by Sivori, Sainton, | 
Laub, Deloffre, Hill, Piatti, and Bottesini. M. Berlioz and H. Hiller (the pianist | 


and composer) were elected honorary members. Proofs of M. Baugniet’s clever 


lithographic print, commemorative of the past season, with eighteen portraits, 


were exhibited and much admired. 


The third series of English Glees and Madrigals, under her Majesty’s patron- 
age, was commenced on Wednesday, at Willis’s Rooms, St. James’s, and will be 
continued every Wednesday afternoon, until further notice, The selection on 


the 30th ‘it. comprised Ford’s madrigal, “ Since first I saw your face,” and the 
glees, by Webbe, “ Thy voice, O harmony ;” by Lord Mornington, * When for 


the world repose ;” by Hobbs, ‘ Hail, sweet melody;” by Callcott, ‘Oh, 
snatch me swift;” by Clifton, “ Under the greenwood tree;” by Horsley, ‘See 
the chariot at hand;” and by Bishop, “Hart and hind are in their lair.” 


‘The singers were Mrs. Endersohn, Messrs. Francis, Lockey, Hobbs, Land, and 


Phillips. 

Mr. Frank Mori’s cantata, ‘* Fridolin,” was rehearsed last Saturday, at the 
Hanover Rooms, under the composer’s direction, prior to its performance at the 
approaching Musical Festival at Worcester, in the last week of this month. 


FOREIGN MUSICAL NEWS. 

The receipts for one hundred representations of Meyerbeer’s “ Prophéte,” in 
Paris, amounted to £31,623—about £315 per night : thisisa very large taking for 
the Grand Opera. The ‘ Huguenots” had been given 206 times, and “ Robert 
le Diable” 323 times ; the former produced in 1836, and the latter in 1831. The 
“ Prophate,” since its production, on the 16th of April, 1849, has been brought 
out in London, Marseilles, Amsterdam, the Hague, Hamburgh, Dresden, Vienna, 
Frankfort, Schwerin, Leipzic, Darmstadt, Antwerp, Dusseldorf, Cologne, Son- 
dershausen, Lisbon, Berlin, Griitz, New Orleans, Hanover, Brunswick, Pesth, 
Rostock, Aix-la-Chapelle, Cassel, Brussels, Bremen, Breslau, Ulm, Griefswald, 
Munich, Coburg, Augsburgh, Bille, Gottingen, Liegnitz, Munster, Kénigsberg, 
Ghent, Wurzburg, Prague, Ballenstadt, Glogau, Gotha, Dessau, Luneburg, 
Linz, Wiesbaden, Friburg, Grenoble, Limoges, Stuttgardt, Metz, Mayence, 
Dantzic, Toulouse, Elbing, Nancy, Besangon, The opening of the ¢hird 
National Opera House in Paris is to take piace at the Théatre Historique, in 
September. The opening of the jirst National Opera House in London is fixed 
for no date. Paris has 900,000 inhabitants, and sustains three opera-houses ; Lon- 
don has 2,000,000 for the population, and cannot or will not support one single 
musical establishment. The Mecklenburgh-Schwerin Theatre, one of the hand- 
somest in Germany, has been burnt to the ground, on the very day after the re- 
opening, supposed to be the work of an incendiary. The Swiss musical festival 
at Berne was sustained by 200 vocalists and 200 instrumentalists ; the ‘* Messiah” 
of Handel and the “ Eroica”” Symphony of Beethoven were performed. 


Mr. Batrr’s Benerrr.—This interesting event has been unavoid- 
ably ed from the 4th, to Monday, the 1ith instant, when “ I Quattro 
Fratelli” (Les Quatre Fils Aymon”) will be produced—the four brothers sus - 
tained by Gardoni, Pardini, Mercuriali, and Balanchi. Coletti will be Jvone, and 
nee ae Zaron de Beaumanoir ; Malie, Cravelli will be Zrminia, and Mame. 
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THE THEATRES. 


HER MAJESTY’S. 

The sixth representation of “Norma” took place last Saturday, followed 
the divertissement “Les Graces.” “4 <A 

On Tuesday night, Mdlle. Cravelli appeared for the first time in Donizetti's 
semi-serious opera “ Linda di Chamouni.” This character is not adapted to the 
melodramatic style of acting of Mdile. Cruvelli ; and the music of the part, bein, 
of the Sontag-Persiani-Lind school of vocalisation—exacting great finish 
refinement —is still less suited to Cruvelli’s energetic vocal bursts. The delinea- 
tion produced little effect on the auditory. Mdlie. Marie Cruvelli’s Pierotto will 
not advance her reputation. The Antonio of Coletti was the great feature of the 
cast: it was excellently acted and sung, particularly in the malediction scene, 
The Viscount of Mr. Sims Reeves was energetically rendered. The amusing 
ballet * Le Diable & Quatre” terminated the entertainment. 

oO: Fee night, Madame Fiorentini aj peared as Elvira, in the first act of 
“Mi y” 43 Jeftele in the second and third acts of Auber’s “ll Prodigo,” 
and sang the grand scena of Agatha from Weber's ‘ Der Freyschiitz.” Madame 


Alboni, the fine concerted in this opera suffer so much, from the soprano 
part being Mapuseenegie Ma nk en ee 
original character of Pippo, in which she is inizaitable, Her reappearan 
Arsace will be an unalloyed treat. One of the grandest pieces of acting on the 
lyric stage are the serious portions of Lablache’s Podesta. Coletti’s old soldier 
is replete with pathos, Calzolari’s artistic abilities are always ably developed in 
Rossinian operas, The divertissement, “ Les Graces,” and the Watteau ballet, 
“L’lle des Amours,” were included in the evening’s attractive programme. 
Beethoven's ** Fidelio,” for the tenth time; the second act of Auber’s “Il 
Prodigo ;” a violin solo, by Biot, and “Les Graces,” were included in last 
night’s extraordinary represen’ js 


ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA. 

Donizetti’s “ Elisir d’Amore,” revived on Saturday night, introduced a new 
tenor—Signor Ciaffa, from Rome, in the part of Nemorino, His 
must be dismissed with the remark, that he has not voice enough for such a 
large theatre, and that he has been withdrawn. Why Mario did not appear in 
captivating dina, Tamburin’'s vivacious, Sergeant, od Ronson hatensaly 

inj 's Viv: 3 

een ry and Roncon! ly 


are well known to the musical 
tation, including the sub- 
's “ Prophtte” was 


this week, in two of her best parts, after a cessation of some 
weeks in her performances, has been appreciated by the amateurs, was 
announced for Gennaro, but, owing to a cold, Tamberlik undertook the part 
at a short notice, and was warmly applauded by a crowded house. The 
comic duo from ‘‘La Prova” was to have been sung by Viardot and Tam- 
burini; but Mdme, Caste!lan was substituted for the former, Mr. W. West 
claiming the indulgence of the audience for her in consequence of Viardot’s 
indisposition, 

This night (Saturday) Rossini’s “Gazza Ladra” will be revived, with Grisi 
and Angri, Tamburini, Tagliafico, Ronconi, and Mario. Next Monday will be 
another subscription night, in lieu of Tuesday, September 9th, when Bellini’s 
Peter with Grisi, Mario, Tamburini, and Ronconi, will be executed for the 
second time. 

M. Gounod’s “Sappho,” with Viardot, Mdme. Castellan, Tamberlik, Tam- 
burini, and Stigelli, will be produced next Saturday. I : 


ST. JAMES’, 

A rather singular incident occurred at this theatre on Monday. Malle. Rachel 
fainted away in the last act of “ Adrienne Lecouyreur.” nen at the moment. 
she was receiving the poisoned bouquet, a dog introduced into the theatre began 
to bark, and the offended ¢ragédienne tottered and fell, The shock upon’ her 
nerves, in a state of unusual excitement, was too much. Had this accident hap- 
pened toa young actress, it would have been attributed to inexperience. On 
Tuesday, Rachel’s engagement terminated with the character of Camilla. The 
house was crowded, and the plaudits universal, 


HAYMARKET, 

The continuance of Mr. Hackett at this theatre, still in performin; 
Sir John Falstaff to crowded houses, is a noteworthy incident. Good att 
artistic acting will yet command success, The amusing farce, also, of “ Grim- 
shaw, Bagshaw, and Bradshaw,” brings out Mr. Buckstone in great force 3 and 
between the American artist and the British mime, an evening’s entertainment 
is produced, skilfully yaried and strikingly contrasted. 


SADLER’S WELLS. 

Mr. Warner's series of a limited number of nights previous to her inten 
departure for America commenced on Seardee wi, dices Katherine ee 
“ Henry the Eighth.” On Monday she performed Hermione, in “ The Winter's 
Tale.” Both performances were well attended. Anne Bullen inthe first, and 
Perdita in the second drama, were pleasingly performed by Miss Jenny Marsh. 
nye hasan ae ennerate Craghentl of Le Giansacibuel Florizel, 4 Mr. ¥F, 

i—a young man handsome in intellig 
Barrett is also engaged, and pattormed Avtalgous es ened 
Mr. 


an actor of undoubted genius, 
been added to the coripaay and, in Tian Benen, shepherd, reat ca 


ie DRURY-LANE. 
theatre opened on Monday, with an American and French eq) 
troupe, the leading artistes being d wish the 

The entertainment is divided into two p Deh ot aint a 
are Madame Caroline, Mr. M‘Cullum, M, 
Daring and ingenuity are the 
however, was not 


i riders,” 
riders of most distinction 
and M. Clive. 


from patronage of the public, ‘one would be to form vin 
that this theatre, with its enorm DeNSeS | ei Me beatae he 
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employed in the actual am a , and not of carpenters and 
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year 1847 the sum of £8047 was 
for gas used in lighting the General Post-office, every year 
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the subject, and be invited to place the German nary under a central authority. 
It will also be recommended to adopt a common German flag. 

The Corporation of the Printers of Berlin, which has been suspended 
by order of the Government during thirteen months, came together again forthe 
first time on the 19th ult., in a grand meeting. 

The first stone of a new Roman Catholic church of St. Michael was 
Zaid on the 14th ult, at Berlin. It is to be in the form of a Latin cross, in a mixed 
Byzantine and Florentine style, to be finished in five years, and to cost £30,000. 
Kt is to have a dome, 
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THE SOLAR ECLIPSE. 


‘Tne weather on Monday was most unfavourable for observing the Eclipse. 
‘The sky during the day was mostly cloudy, and a thin rain fell occasionally ; at 
the time of the beginning of the Eclipse the sun was obscured by a dense mass 
of cirrostratus cloud, and at the instant of its commencement rain began to fall. 
‘At 2h, 25m. a glance of the sun was obtained. At 2h, 30m. the sun was seen 
for a moment. At no time could observation with the telescope be taken, 
owing to the want of definition of the sun’s limb ; consequently, the observa- 
tions, which were taken by Hugh Gordon, Esq., were by estimation, and the 
times noted are those of whole minutes only, owing to the necessary uncertainty 
of such hurried observations. 

The meteorological observations were also taken by the same gentleman. The 
dry and wet bulb thermometer in the shade are those usually in use in his ob- 
servations, and those exposed were placed so as to ‘be in the full rays of the sun, 
put protected from currents of air. Arrangements had been made for the ob- 
servation of the effect of the diminution of light upon sensitive plants, but none 
could be taken, 

Towards the middle of the Eclipse the gloom was very sensible; the amount 
of light about this time was about equal to that of sunset, but it was very differ- 
ently diffused, and the general appearance of objects was widely different from 
that of sunset. 

METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS TAKEN AT 13, DARTMOUTH 

Tee : LEWISHAM, DURING THE ECLIPSE OF THE SUN, 

‘Y 28, 1851. 


1851. |Bar0m.| Ther bac pale ‘Weather, 
28th July-) oad off| ** ‘Wat, | Direc. | Str, 
mm, | In, |Dog) Der. Deg. 
Overcast ; sun’s 
9 Oar |29.941/67.8)63.6 s.w.lo.5 | { Orase visible 
1 10 P.M.|29,923 |69.3]66.8 62.10 J 5, [0.8 id; sun visible 
120 4] oe | oe 63.0] 5, {0.8 fpahceee 
16 dise 0} 8 sun 
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sun 
140 9} + ‘ a ee Cader ie 
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220 ,, - . 60.8 | 5, 0.7 JOvercast 
230 yy] os vial 61.7] 5, [0-7 [eit Ate 
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ercast ; Sun Was 
330 | - [+ 59.3] 5 10-3 |} visibte at 2.24 
Geer aeons 
rain falling. The 
B40 yy] ve | oe 59.6] 5 (0-31) Sun was visible 
from 3.41 to 3.46 
Some drops of rain. 
350 ,,) o | 60.7] 4, [0.2 a heed 
‘at 3.48 
4 0 ,, |29,900|69.5]53.4 60.8] 4 {0-2 {Sein Srops‘of rain 
4101 Sabiten 60.4] ,, |0.2 JLight rain falling 
420 4] os oo 60.3} 4, {9-2 JOvercast: 
430 ,, Pr or 59.9] ,, [0.4 Sun visible; scud 
440 4) « fa 60.1] ,, 0.3 |Cloudy 
£00, |: aang 60.0} ,, 0.2 
5 Oo 29 .887|69.3) 5: 62.6 | 69.79 ,, 10.2 Light rain falling 
JAMES GLAISHER, 
Connaught-square, Monday Evening, July 28. 


Notwithstanding the unfavourable weather prevented my observing the com- 
mencement and disappearance of the Eclipse of the Sun this day, I saw part of 
it with a three-feet telescope of Cary’s, that does not invert, and nearly as clear 
with the naked eye, at intervals, and particularly at the times described in the 
Illustrated London Almanack for this year, and your Paper of last Saturday. At 
3.10 p.m. there; was a darkness perceptible for about two minutes ; and imme- 
diately afterwards it brightened almost instantaneously, and continued lighter 
than before the Eclipse commenced, although it rained small rain nearly 
throughout the Eclipse, The sun this morning, between 8 and 10 a.m., was 
very clear; but, being free from spots on its dise (which has not been the case 
since December 5, 1850), prevented any opportunity I might have had of making 
observations of them during the Eclipse. The barometer and symposometer 
had been stationary, though low, all last night; but, immediately after the 
Eclipse was over, they began to fall, and continue to do so—from which I con- 
clude that, the wind being from the $.W., though close and warm, we shall 
have more rain for a day or two, Cc. 8. 


The following observations are by the Frankfort correspondent of the Morning 


Chronicle :— 
FRANKrort, July 28, half-past five p.m. 
The weather was altogether propitious, saving the appearance here and there, 
at all points of the compass, of white clonds of the class called cumulus. The 
heat was rather great than otherwise, the thermometer standing at three p.m. at 
about 75 in the shade. Wind there was scarcely any when the obscuration com- 
menced, i. ¢. at 2.48 pm. The shadow of the moon appeared to gain very 
rapidly upon the sun’s disc. By twenty minutes past three, the half of the dise 
hhad disappeared. About five minutes before this, a very light breeze sprung up 
from the south, This breeze lasted about ten minutes, and had entirely died 
away before 3.52 p.m., by the time the eclipse had reached its height, at which 
crisis only as much of the sun was visible as might be compared to the 
Dlade of acommon reaping sickle. This bright remnant was on the left; and as 
the moon progressed, the attenuated crescent thus remaining might be seen 
gradually widening and shifting round beneath the moon, towards the right, on 
which side the sun eventually emerged in his full magnitude. The waning of 
the daylight seemed to have no effect on the animal world. The dogs neither 
payed the moon, nor did the birds retire to their roosting places. At the moment 
that the eclipse had reached its utmost, ‘swallows flew about as usual as in search 
of food, and pigeons were on the wing. ‘The diminution of light was certainly 
perceptible in half an hour or less from the commencement of the eclipse; but 
even at 2.52 p.m., when the obscuration cuiminated, the shade cast upon sur~ 
rounding objects, or rather this reduction of light, did not seem to me to be 
nearly so greatas in London during the remarkable annular eclipse of the 
year 1836. 


Exrraorpinary Fatt or Merxors.—On the 22nd. of May an 
extraordinary fall of ice occurred near Bangalore (India), during a storm of 
thunder, lightning, and rain ; the hailstones which at first made their appearance 
were about the size of limes and oranges, but broke through the tiles and roofs 
of houses, and destroyed gardens and frnit trees. Some of the hailstones found 
next morning were as large as f008e eggs, Some as big as pumpkins; one block, 
found in a dry well, measured four feet and a half in length, three in breadth, 
and one and a half in thickness. It was probably the result of the cementation 
‘of several of the smaller pieces into one lump, although the fall of pieces of 
ice of this size is not unfrequent in India. In the reign of Tippoo Sultana piece 
was found of the size of an elephant, which took several days to melt; in 1826, 
a piece of similar size fell in Candeish ; in 1838, a block of ice, apparently a 
ymass of cemented hailstones, was found near Dharwar, measuring 20 feet in cir- 


cumference. 
Letters from Adelaide, South 


Australia, bring intelligence of con- 
siderable importance to the shippit 


frequenting that place. A patent slip has 
at last been completed at Port jAdelaide, and is eapable of taking up vessels of 
600 tons for repair. The Panama, a vessel of 522 tons, had lately been taken 
upon the slip, which is laid down on the property of the South Australian Com- 
pany, and is undergoing repairs likely to be completed in a few weeks, which, 
but for this, could not have been accomplished in double the time, and then 
im} 


‘say: 


‘warrant 0 £5 0 0 


2. Resolved—That there shall be paid to 
documents herein stated + 


Teaying petition for grant of letters patent.» 
On leaving Pettention to proceed with the application 
of letters patent - 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
ta hora pare is bound either to play the game out by correspondence, or resign 


mai 
WR, Glasgow—You have not taken the pesition down correctly, as you may seo from the | 


ee given in ore Jast ‘ee 

—Very acceptable, ns the communications of our fair correspondent have always proved 

‘WT W—Sialomate is a'drawn game Ee 

JL, Trinity College, Dublin—Tho first is correct, but we do not see how mate can be effected 
{in the other by your mode of operating 

RR, of Ash‘ord—The best plan is to number the problems you send. It is somewhat diffi- 
cult for us, with #0 many communications on hand, to knew what position you sent on the 
Mth inst. ' The three solutions you send are not those of the authors, although two of them 
seem to effect mate 

Aw ENGLISHMAN—We havo certainly heard such a report, but can hardly believe it possible 
that any body of British chess-players, but more especially those of the London Chess 
Club, who professedly held aloof from the Tourney of the St George's Club, because, being 
open to all the world, it was not sufficiently * national,” could 4 guilty of such an out~ 
rage upon common decency—such an insult to every chess amateur in the Jand—as to offer 
& prize of 100 priness in value, from the competition for which “ British chess-players 

igma 691, The slight emendation you 
the Black Bishop at AK Kt 6th, seems to pan all 
‘which shall be reported on speedily. 
Maar our notice to C H in the last Number. 

jn 

FAIRPLAY, MULESIAN—See our notice above to‘ An Englishman.” The thing is almost in- 
create ape ‘we must be fully assured of the fact before we can insert any communications 

SOLUTIONS of PROBLEM No. 391, by Anapest, F R, Spaniard, Milo, Jack of Shrewsbury, 
‘Eclipse, Rymer, Seer, are correct 

SOLUTIONS of PROBLEM No. 392, by Ernest, Midge, F RS, LL D, O, An Amateur, Man- 
chester, Rufus, M E R, Jack of Shrewsbury, Eaglet, Seer, Derevon, Sheffield Grinder's Ap- 
prentice, 8t Edmund, Stevens, B W F, are correct 

SOLUTIONS of ENIGMAS by 8 5, Derevon, Seer, Simple Simon, St Edmund, CJ D, Norwich, 
Stevens, R F 8, B W F, are correct 


gest in this pretty enigma, of placing 
right. Thanks for the other Problem, 


‘Fhe gamo shall be 1e- 


PROBLEM No. 393. 
‘This difficult and beautiful position we owe to F'. Deacon, Esq., of Bruges. 
BLACK, 


ave 
ese 


a 
[ae 


ate, 


Yy Z 
vy, 


UMM, 


SSS 


vd 


White playing first, gives mate in five moves. 


GAME IN THE CHESS TOURNAMENT. 


BETWEEN MESSRS. HORWITZ AND BIRD. 
(Sicilian opening.) 


ware (Mr. B.). _BLAcK (Mr. H.) WHITE (Mr, B.) BLAcK (Mr. H.) 
1. Pto K 4th Pto QB 4th 17. P to K Kt 3d Kt to Q 4th 
2. Kt to K B 3d Kt toQBad 18. K R to K sq B to Q 2d 
3. B to Q Kt 5th Qto QB 2d 19, P to Q B 4th Kt to K B 3d 
4. Castles Pto K 3d 20, R to K 3d B to K sq 
5. Kt to QB 3d Pto QR 3d 21. Kt takes Kt (ch) Q takes Kt 
6. K B takes Kt Kt P takes B 22. Q to Q 2d P to K 5th (5) 
7. P to K 5th Kt to K 24. 23. Q R to K sq P takes Kt 
8. P toQ 3d Kt to Kt 3d 24. R to K 4th P to K 4th 
9. R to K sq Bto K 2d 25. K to Rsq Bto Q 2d 
10, P to Q Kt 3d PtoK B3d 26. P to K Kt 4th Q to K Kt 4th 
11, Kt to K 4th BP takes P 27. Qto QR 5th B takes Kt P 
12, B to K Kt 5th P toQ 3d 28.Q R to K Kt PtoK R 4th 
13, B takes B Q takes B 29. Q to QB 7th Q to Q7th 
14, Q Kt to K Kt 30. Q takes QP Q takes K BP 
(a). PtokKR3d 31. R takes K P Q takes QR (ch) 
15, Kt to K 4th Castles (c) 
16. R to K 3d Kt to K B 5th 32. K takes Q P to KB 7th (ch) 
And White resigns. 


(@) This is lost time. = 
(}) The winning move, and one it is surprising so sharp-sighted a player as White did not 
9C8. (c) A beautiful termination. 


THE CHESS TOURNAMENT. 
(To the Editor of the Iunusrnatep Lonpo News.) 


Sir,—As the national entertainment which we have provided for the world is 
drawing to a close, our foreign visitors are likely to leave us shortly, and some, 
perhaps, are already on the wing. Allow me, as one who has subscribed to that 
part of the entertainment which has been largely supplied at, I fear, too li- 
eral an expenditure of time and health, to thank them for their share in the 
Great Chess Tournament. Their games will long survive the Crystal Palace, 
and be stndied with eagerness when all its contents shall. have crumbled into 
dust, and the innumerable hosts that have inspected them with delight shall 
all have been gathered to their fathers. It may be too much to say that the 
mysteries of Chess are exhausted; it may occur to some future generation, to 
attain that consummation of excellence in the art by which a sound defence 
may be formed for every opening, and thus reduce every partie to a drawn 
game ; but this may be truly said, that all the acknowledged skill of Europe 
has been bronght to bear on this great contest with focal power; and what 
human ability can do, has been (one to develope the force of combination and posi- 
tion in our warfare of peace.” Onrforeign friends have fraternised with us,as they 
ought to do, on this occasion ; itis a hackneyed word, butit is literally the only one. 
They have fought with us as brothers, not as foes, and we honour them for it; 
nor is it any detraction from that honour to add what indeed they themselves ac- 
knowledged, that, where they have conquered, it has been by efforts such as have 
proved to them that English skill, when backed by fortune—that is, when sus- 
tained by health and strength—need not shrink from encounter with the 
world. They have also, if report speaks truth, enjoyed the advantage 
of seeing the play of some of our second-rate men at the London 
Club. I do not regret this: I trust that these minor games will be 
duly reported; and as it was probably with that object that they were 
invited, no doubt they will be. Iam but a weak player myself, and, therefore, 
Tam likely to derive much instruction and amusement from seeing the scientific 
way in which inferior players are handled, At all events, it was desirable for 
our visitors to judge, by their own experience, of the progress that Chess had 
made among the lower as well as the higher classes of English society: an op- 
portunity which they could not otherwise have enjoyed. I trust, however, that 
they will not return to their respective homes with any other impression of our 
national character, derived from 
erroneously jump to the conclusion, that English Chess-playing is usually allied 
to vulgarity of taste, language, or deportment. 

But we owe thanks to others, and for myself, at least, permit me to tender 
them, first, to the committee by whom the arrangements have been directed. 
Some of those arrangements were, perhaps, notthe most judicious for securing 
a fair and strictly equal competition, but I doubt not they acted for the best, and 
Iam very sure that we who are ata distance are not so.competent to judge as 
those who personally knew the difficulties with which they had to contend— 
difficulties, no doubt, cruelly enhanced by the unworthy maneuvres to which 
some resorted who became inimical to the scheme, because self-excluded by 
their own vanity, timidity, and coarseness. 

- Yet more do I feel that a heavy debt of gratitude is due to Mr. Staunton, not 
only for the scheme itself—nor yet for the persevering and indefatigable resolu- 
tion with which he has trium} carried it through and watched over all 
its manifold details—nor even a it skill with which his share. 
in the conflict has been dis! '; these merits are common to all men 
ofenergy ; but for the self-denial with which he consented to play under cir- 
cumstances of annoyance and accumulated Jabour, for the moral courage with 
which he risked the first reputation in the world, when a less generous mind 
would rather have endangered the interest of the Tournament by taking no. 
part in it, for the high spirit which set illness and medical prohibition at defiance 
rather than even appear wanting, we owe him thanks indeed ; his chess fame 

—YVacuis committere venis, ¥ 7 
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‘He has won for himself a wreath on this occasion far more honourable than 
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such casual intercourse with the million, or | 


It is understood that her Majesty, in person, will pro i 
ment on Friday next, the 8th tg a 4 Cae 
_ The select committee of the House of Commons, to which the sub- 
ject was referred, has reported in favour of the abolition of the stamp duty on 
newspapers, and the granting to the leading daily papers of the metropolis 
a oie places the protection of a copyright of limited duration in the articles 

The Hon, and Rey. Henry Bertie, son of the Earl of Abingdon, anda 
, few years ago rector of Stanford, Worcestershire, was among the passengers for 
Lyttelton, Canterbury, New Zealand, at the sailing of the last body of colonists, 

The Rey. Mr. Oakley, head of St. John’s Roman Catholic church, 
Islington, has written to the morning papers denying that the schoolmaster who 
| was brought up at the Clerkenwell Police-court,a day or two ago, charged with 

cruelty to a child, is a priest or ecclesiastic of any kind, as stated erroneously in 
the police report. 

The anniversary soirée of the members of the Printers’ Dramatic 
Society took place at Anderton’s Hotel, Fleet-street, on Saturday evening. The 
entertainments were on the most liberal scale, and the result, so far as the 
number of visitors was concerned, proved that the persevering efforts of the 
society to establish for themselves a permanent position are amply responded to 
at pane ang friends of Le trade. The room was crowded with people, 

inments were .warmly applauded, and the i ee 
together most satisfactorily, Eo r pear lag 
__A company of 15 persons, Lebanese, from Syria, have arrived 
in London for the purpose of giving theatrical representations of the manners 
and customs of Syria. The company have travelled through France, giving 
similar representations, 

It is understood that the Rev. Mr Manning, late Archdeacon 
Manning, who recently seceded from the Established Church, is to be appointed 
to the church at Gravesend which has been purchased from Mr. Blew by Car- 
dinal Wiseman, for the celebration of divine service according to the forms 
of the Roman Catholic church, assisted by another minister of that church. 

Mr. C.S. Denison is appointed Deputy Judge Advocate to the Queen, 
in the place of Mr. F. Newman Rogers, Q,C., deceased, and Mr, Serjeant King- 
lake is appointed Recorder of Exeter, 

The High Sheriffs of Cumberland have been accustomed to contri- 
bute £10 to the Carlisle races fund, but the present sheriff, being a member of 
the Society of Friends, has senty donation of equal amount to the Cumberland 
Infirmary, in lieu of a subscription to the Carlisle races, 

On Sunday morning the Catholic church of St. George’s-fields was 
the scene of a ceremony which has net been performed in the metropolis for 
more than 300 years, viz. the consecration of two Roman Catholic prelates with 
English territorial titles ; viz. the Rev. Dr. Burgess, nominated to the Bishopric 
of Clifton, vice Dr. Hendren, translated ; and the Rev. Dr. Brown, nominated to 
the Bishopric of Shrewsbury. Amongst those who took part in the proceedings 
were his Eminence Cardinal Wiseman, the Right Rey. Dr. Morris, Bishop of 
Troy; the Right Rev. Dr, Ullathorne, Bishop. of Birmingham ; the Right Rey. 
Dr. Briggs, Bishop of Beverley; the Right Rev. Dr. Brown, Bishop 
of Newport; the Right Rey. Dr. Wareing, Bishop of Norththampton ; 
the Bishop ef Texas, &c. On the previous Friday, the Right Rev. Dr. 
Turner, Bishop elect of Salford, and the Right Rev, Dr. Errington, Bishop elect 
of Plymouth, were consecrated at Manchester. 

In Berlin, the closing of the shops on the Sabbath. 
which has lately been commenced there, is to be put a stop to. 
Last week it was strictly carried out, but caused such dissatisfaction to buyers 
and sellers, that it was deemed expedient to yield to thestrong popular feeling 
on the subject. 

Prince de Metternich has been elected burgomaster of the 
town of Plass,in Upper Austria; and in order to perpetuate the remem- 
brance of that election, he has founded in the town a house of refuge for aged 
persons of both sexes. 

Russia and Austria are coming to an arrangement for renewing the 
contract of navigation of the Danube. The latter has also come to an agreement 
with Bavaria, and pledges itself to construct, with as little loss of time as possible, 
a railroad from Salzburg to Briick, in Styria, and to haye complete within five 
years a branch railway from Innspruck to Kufstein and Salzburg; further, to 
have finished before the expiration of 1858 the lines extending from Batzen to 
Verona, and from Linzto Vienna. Bavaria.on its part lays down at once a line 
from Munich to Salzburg, and engages to have complete within eight years a 
railroad from the frontier of Austria to Nuremburg. 

The French tariff on the importation into France of sand to be 
used in the manufacture of glass and earthenware bas been modified, and 
fixed at Ic, per 100 kilogrammes. 

The Senate of Hamburgh has placed severe and most prohibitive 
restrictions on the transport of emigrants by the agents of British shipowners. 
The Senate has also requested the Prussian Government to adopt similar 
restrictions and hostile measures, and itis stated that the city of Bremen pro~ 
poses to follow up the example set by the city of Hamburg. 

An Industrial Exhibition, under the patronage of his Excellency 
Sir Edward Head, is to be held in the city of St. John’s, New Brunswick, on the 
9th September next. a 

Two Englishmen, Messrs. Sheppard and Botton, have received a 
charter for the construction of a submarine telegraph between the Danish 
islands and the Duchy of Schleswig. 

On Monday a parliamentary paper was printed, containing a copy 
of the royal warrant to enter on the ground in Hyde Park for the Great Exhibi- 
tion, and a copy of the deed of covenant from the Commissioners to her Majesty, 
by which they undertake that the said Exhibition ** shall be closed and concludé i 
on or before the Ist November, 1851.” According to this agreement, all things 
are to be removed and carried away at the expense of the Commissioners by the 
lst of June, 1852, and they will be—if the public do not interfere, 

Workmen are employed at present in repairing the cases containing 
the orange trees of the Tuileries garden at Paris. The trees are of great age, 
some going back as far as 700 years, and the youngest 300. Every 20 years the 
earth in each case is changed, and during the three following years they appear 
sickly. They then acqnire fresh strength, and throw out an immense quantity 
is {rhea It is this periodical change of nourishment which has led to their 
jongevity. 

The Journal de Marennes (Charente-Inférieure) states that the 
question of determining whether the Seudre is to be considered a river or a 
branch of the sea, has just been decided by a commission named by the Minister 
of the Interior to inquire into the matter. This body has declared that the term 
of ‘the river of the Seudre,” set down in so many different maps of France, is, 
an error, as the expanse of water in question is an arm of the sea. 

On last Saturday morning, between twelve and one o’clock, a 
paler on duty near London-bridge discovered smoke issuing through the 

n-light over the shop-door of one of the large houses in Duke-street, imme- 
diately at the rear of Tooley-street, belonging to Mr, Alderman Humphrey. 
whose premises in a locality adjoining were lately burnt down. ‘The 
house is occupied by Messrs. J. Wynn and Co., boot and shoe makers. The 
policeman immediately sent for the engines. Several quickly arrived on the 
spot, and in a very short time the fire was extinguished, before any material 
damage was done. The origin of the outbreak is unknown. 

The bill brought into the House of Commons by the Chancellor of 
Exchequer and Mr. Bonverie, to amend and continua the Metropolitan Sewers 
Acts, provide for the appointment of a chairman and deputy chairman of Com- 
missioners of Sewers by warrant under the sign manual—the former to receive 
a salacy not exceeding £1000 a year. The chairman or deputy chairman will 
preside at Courts of Sewers, and two commissioners (one being the chairman or 
deputy chairman) will form a quorum, except when rates are to te made and 
mortgages authorised, when six commissioners must be present. The act will 
continue in force for one year, 

The Propaganda publishes, that in the capital of the Republic of the 
Eauator, Quito, by a decree of 25th March, 1851, the “ Holy Order of Jesus” 
(the Jesuits) is restored to itsrights and to the property belonging to it in that 
land. The pragmatica of King Charles ILI. of Spain was, through this 
decree, set aside ** to all eternity.” 

The Lloyd of Vienna publishes a statistical account of the Russian 
empire, Poland not included ; from which itappears that it contains 2041 towns. 
yiz. 1865 in European Russia, and 176 in Siberia, including 44 fortresses. There 
are in Russia 291,371 agricultural colonies, including 695! in Siveria: there are 
also 321 foreign colonies. 

By a letter from Athens we Jearn that workmen employed four 
miles from the city in draining the field of Marathon, found the piace of sepul- 
ture of the warriors who fell there in the memorable battle 490 years before the 
birth of Christ. 

The report of the Inspector of Factories, for the six months ended 
the 30th April, 1851, has just been published. It appears that the total number 
of informations for infractions of the factory acts sworn within the six months 
was 446, and of these 312 terminated in convictions, 103 were withdrawn 
on payment of costs, 10 withdrawn before heard, and 21 dismissed. In 999 
cases, penalties Were inflicted of £1; in 62 cases, of £2; in 2t cases, of £3; in 
2 cases, of £5; and in one case, of £10. The total amount of fines inflicted was 
£486, and the costs, £284 16s. 11d. 

The formal opening of Venice as a free port took place on the 29th 


ult, 
|. Adinner was given on Saturday, at M. Soyer's Symposium, to a 


body of French mechanics, who have been sent over to this emntry by the 
Commissioners jfor France to visit the Great Fxhibition, Among the English 
guests who were preset were Mr, Fox, of the firm of Messrs. Fox and Henderson, 
‘who, in reply to the toast of his health, which was eloquently proposed by one of 
the omvriers, expressed the satisfaction with which he viewed such a demonstration 
cf pense BEG goodie The exe bey remarked, would be a great 
instrument 5) mn of the peace of the world: a senti i 

“obtained the cordial assent of the meeting, La raar esa 


for what isa momentary defeat when suffering from | 


The Pope was so gratified with the reception his Nuneio and 
‘suite met from the Prussian Government, when they lately bronght cardinals’ 
hats for the Archbishop of Cologne and the Bishop of Breslan, who met in 
Eaten an tte Gash ~ has Ase the order of Pio Nono upon the 
russian y ‘es, M, Von Reumont, and accompanied it wil 
at Perisie, » t, panied it with a most 
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CHINESE PERFORMANCE ON BOARD THE JUNK. 
Tue Chinese Junk being now, by permission of the civic authorities 
(the conservators of the river), firmly established on the mud-bank at 
the end of Essex-street, Strand, close to the outfall of the main sewer 
of St. Clements ps thrown open daily—morning and eyening— 
with a iety of ente: nments & le Chinaise, including a vocal and 
instrumental concert, a grand assault of arms, Chinese conjuring tricks, 
&o. The natiy w, who, of course, never contemplate going to sea 
again, are the pe s, and acquit themselves in an artistic manner 
worthy of the “supers” of the V ria or Astley’s. At the evening 
performances the queer old craft is lighted up with festoons of coloured 
lamps—a sort of miniature Vauxhall ; and in the midst stands an open or- 
chestra, in which four or f strumentalists (* Barbarians,” not Chinese) 
prepare the ear for the extraordinary combination of sounds which is to 
follow. Nothing can exceed the gravity of the “ celestials,” as they take 
their position in the midst of the assembly on the main-deck, and pro- 
ceed to fright the ear with gong and drum, and cymbal, and agonizing 
cat-gut; the leader beating time with a stake upon a sort of tin sauce- 
pan-lid supported on three legs. Then the vocalisation! The extraor- 
dinary squeaking duet, half plaintive, half comic, between the said 
leader (who is a sort of Costa and Mario rolled into one) and a younger 
aspirant in the background—what can possibly exceed its harrowing 
and ludicrous effect ? Nothing except that impromptu feline dis- 


ANS 


THE CHINESE JUNK ILLUMINATED,—THE ASSAULT OF ARMS. 


concert being concluded amidst the breathless silence of an astonished 
auditory, the war demonstrations and feats of arms then commence ; 
and these are certainly no less extraordinary than what has gone before. 
The first act eonsists of a set of grotesque posturings, in which the per- 
formers disport themselves severally one after the other, each succeeding 
one striving to outdo the other in the wildness and extravagance of his 
gestures—tlying and leaping round the deck, thrusting out the arms 
right and left, threatening, retreating, &c., the musicians all the time 
keeping up a terrific clang. Next come a series of somewhat similar 
performances, with long poles or lances; this scene closing with a 
set-to between two performers, which we have endeavoured to em- 
body in our Engraving. Swords are also introduced, and brandished 
about in the same manner, which, if intended to give any 
idea of the military science of the Chinese, shows them to be very far 
behind any other known nation in the world in that respect. One young 
hero, in the course of his “ war demonstrations,” afforded great amuse- 
ment every now and then, particularly after some very startling efforts 
at cut and thrust, by throwing himself down, and turning a somerset 
over his shield. When we left, the “ barbarian” orchestra was about 
to strike up again, and dancing, it was said, was about to commence, but 
we did not wait for it. 


THE RANELAGH CLUB, PIMLICO. 
In our Journal for April 12 we noticed the organisation of a “ Me- 


<= 
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ception of visitors to the Great Exhibition. This establishment is now 
in full operation, offering accommodation for 1000 persons. The pre- 
mises are situated in Ranelagh-road, and cover an area of upwards 
of two acres. The arrangements combine comfort with economy for 
mechanics and others desirous of securing comfortable accommodation at 
a trifling cost; the dormitories provide a separate bed for each in- 
dividual, with soap, towels, and every convenience for ablution; the 
rooms are lit with gas at night, and watched by efficient warders. The 
proper ventilation of the various apartments has received the approval 
of the authorities appointed for their inspection. A culinary depart- 
ment is attached to the establishment, to furnish visitors with pro- 
visions at a moderate ana fixed price ; the dining-room is large and 
well ventilated ; there is also a separate smoking-room, detached from 
the main building. 

A news-room, plentifully supplied with newspapers, magazines, and 
yarious publications relating to the Exhibition and other sights of 
London, has been provided. Altogether, we cannot conceive anything in 
the shape of accommodation for large numbers of persons better calcu- 
lated to ensure comfort, enjoyment, morality, and social order, than 
the arrangements of this establishment; and Mr. Harrison, the pro- 
prietor, is entitled to the thanks and support of the public for his fore- 
sight in providing so important an element of the enjoyment of thousands 


course which we sometimes hear on house-tops at dead of night. The chanies’ Home,” at Thames Bank, near Vauxhall-bridge; for. the re- who visit the Exiibition, as a well appointed home, 
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GOODWOOD GROUP.— CONFLICT BETWEEN RODERICK DHU AND FITZJAMES.” 
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THE GOODWOOD (CINQUE-CENTO) CUP. 


THE GOODWOOD RACE 
PLATES. 

Tre three prizes contested for at 
Goodwood during the past week are 
elegant specimens of the goldsmith’s 
art; their ornamentation is poetic 
n design, whilst they present mas- 
terly examples of working in metal, 
which challenge comparison with 
the finest productions of their kind 
in the Great Exhibition. 


HN 


One of the pieces of plate is a 
vase for holding flowers, and is ele- 
gantly modelled in the cingue-cento 
manner, from a design by Mr. Al- 
fred Brown, whose works we have repeatedly had occasion to commend. 
On the most prominent parts of the bowl of the vase are high reliefs re- 
presenting the death of Hippolytus, and the carrying off Hippodamia 
by Pelops; in each of which tableau the artist has adhered closely to 
the description of the events by the classic poets; in each, the narra- 
tive of the design is admirable. Around the foot of the stem which 
supports the vase is a group of statuettes, illustrating Virgil’s account of 
the death of Camilla: the Amazon and her attendants are elaborately 
executed ; and high praise is due to Messrs. Hunt and Roskell, Bond- 
street, for the translation of the entire design into silver. 

The second prize is a very clever group from a design modelled by 
Mr. Cotterill, and manufactured in silver by Messrs. Garrard, of the 
Haymarket. The subject is the close of the contest between Roderick 
Dhu and Fitzjames, in Scott's “Lady of the Lake.” The Highland 


RESTORED IRONWORK IN 
WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 


Ar the time of the coronation of 
George IV. a general removal took 
place of most of the ornamental 
wrought ironwork which enclosed 
the numerous kingly memorials 
within the chapels attached to the 
Abbey of Westminster. This was a 
desecration greatly to be lamented, 
as the distinctive features of such 
workmanship were, until then, pro- 
gressively illustrated by the speci- 
mens of the skill of the early and 
medixval fashioners of metals, then 
contemporary with the monuments 
themselves. This bad taste is, how- 
ever, now being slowly retrieved, by 
the restoration of the designs then 
displaced to their original positions. 
That attached to the tomb of Queen 
Eleanor was replaced, it will be re- 
membered, about two years since* 
we have now to record a similar pro- 
cedure in respect to the screen here 
engraved, and which apporticns the 
chantry and tomb of King Henry V. 
It is of the time of King Henry VI.; 
and in the ten volumes of Rymer's 
“ Fodora” is an argument for 
the fabrication of the ironwork 
round the tomb of Henry V. by 
Roger Johnson (Smith), copied from 
the Patent Rolls of the 9th of King 
Henry VI. (1431). Doubtless, this is 
the same which, for the second time, 
has just been completed nearly 
in accordance with the original 
models, 

The general pattern of the gates 
may be described as composed of 
small-sized squares, each containing 
trefoils, and the groining of the re- 
cess enriched with fun-work tracery 
springing from side piers, including 


GOODWOOD GROUP.—“ DEATH OF LORD FRANCIS VILLIERS.” 


chieftain lies wounded on the ground, and the knight directs his at- 
tendants to place him on his horse and convey him to Stirling. The 
composition of this group is highly characteristic in spirit; the horse is 
excellent, and the work altogether maintains Mr. Cotterill’s reputation 

The third group has been executed in silver by Mr. C. F. Hancock, of 
39, Bruton-street, from a model by Marochetti; the subject, taken 
from the picturesque period of the Civil Wars—an incident in the history 
of Lord Jersey's family—having been suggested by Mr. Hancock to the 
artist. The scene isthe death of the young and accomplished Lord 
Francis Villiers, who got up a plot to proclaim Charles IL., when he and 
his party were surprised by Cromwell’s soldiers, under Colonel Rich, at 
Kingston, in a lane leading from which place to Surbiton the young 
nobleman was slain, after a gallant defence. The actual 
circumstances are thus related by Clarendon. After describing 


trefoils and quatrefoils among the 


ornaments. It is, however, proper 
to state that the impost or fascia 
was formerly divided into thirteen 
compartments, painted alternately : 
blue and red, on each blue space 
being placed three gilded fleurs de. 
lis, and on each red space three 
gilded lions, whilst near the middle 

of the gates were fixed alternatel: 

a row of swans and antelopes, all 
armorial insignia of Henry V, 
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RESTORED IRONWORK OF TIE CHANTRY AND TOMB OF HENRY V., IN WESTMINSTER ARDRY. 
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the discomfiture of the Royalists, the historian says:—‘In this 
confusion, the Lord Francis Villiers, a youth of rare beauty and comli- 
ness of person, endeavouring to make resistance, was unfortunately 
killed in a lane between Kingston and Southbyton (Surbiton) Common. 
The young Lord, haying had his horse killed under him, turned his back 
upon an old ouk-tree in the hedge on the west side of the lane, and 
fought most valiantly with half-a-dozen assailants, two of whom he had 
killed; when a third, coming up on the other side of the hedge, killed 


him with adagger. This happened between six and seyen of the clock 
in the evening of July, 1648.” 

This group, in comparison with works of its class, may be termed co- 
lossal; so that the artist has had ample scope for his fine subject. It 
consists of three erect figures, and the body of a Cavalier who has been 
slain. At the feet of Lord Villiers—who, with his back to the oak, is 


striking a Parliamentary soldier—ties his dead charger; andimmediately | 


behind the tree is seen the assassin, with uplifted arm, about to stab the 
toyal Cavalier. The figures of this group are full of character—the rug- 
ged Parliamentary soldiers contrasting well with the graceful bearing of 
Lord Villiers. The dying horse in the foreground is a masterly perform- 
ance. The silver-work of this group is beautifully executed throughout. 

Messrs. Hunt and Roskell had most generously prepared for the 


Goodwood Races a magnificent piece of plate, as an ornament for the | 


centre of the table, of an entirely novel description, and which they had 
intended 48 their gift to the meeting, and to be called the “ Goldsmiths’ 
Cup ” but, in consequence of the difficulty of getting up a race of suf- 
ficient importance, it has been deferred for the ensuing year, when it 
will be competed for by two-year-olds, and for which a very numerous 
entry ig anticipated. 


NATIONAL SPORTS. 


The calendar for next week supplies us with a total of seven race meetings, | 


which severally announce as follows :—Monday : Ripon and North Staffordshire. 


Tuesday: Leith and Rainford. Wednesday: Brighton, Leominster, and Aloe- | 
church. Of these Brighton pre-eminently takes the lead; and with its two days | 


of professional, and one of gentlemen’s racing, will fully maintain its popularity. 
The new Grand Stand is rapidly approaching completion 

The aquatic fixtures for Monday embrace Regattas at Deptford ; Coldham Hall, 
near Norwich ; St. George’s, Hanover-square; and St. Peter’s, Pimlico; Mersey, 
Liverpool; Poplar, Surrey Canal; and Tyne. Tuesday: Chatham, Royal 
Southern Yacht Club, and Yarmouth, Thursday: Irongate, St. Katherine's. 

Crickrr.—Monday: Hill Hall, Essex (Zingari) ; Hereford, Sheffield, Shrews- 
wury. Tuesday: Wickham and Shacklewell, Wednesday: at Liverpool. 
‘Thursday ; at Woolwich, Newark, Canterbury. 


GOODWOOD RACES. 


‘Tar recurrence of the princely festival of Goodwood has assembled, under the 
hospitable roof ef the noble Duke and Duchess of Richmond, a very large party 
of the English aristocracy. 

The following are the details of the sport :— 

The racing was admirable, and the success of Colonel Anson’s horse in the 
‘first great race was hailed with satisfaction on all sides. A heavy thunder 
shower succeeded, after which the Duke's party were again gratified by Lord 
Clifden’s acquisition of Mr, Hancock’s beautiful group of the ‘* Death of Lord 
Francis Villiers,” which the good old Goodwood horse, Loadstons, bravely car- | 
ried off from upwards of 30 competitors. 

‘The party at Goodwood House includes the following titled and distinguished 
personages :—Prince Edward of Saxe-Weimar, the Duke and Duchess of Bed- | 
ford, Earl and Countess of Chesterfield, Earl and Countess of Besborough, Earl 
and Countess of Strathmore, Earl of Zetland, Earl of Jersey, Earl of Glasgow, 
Earl of Airlie, Earl of Uxbridge, Lord Enfield, Lord Maidstone, Lord Burleigh, | 
Lord Clifton, Lord George Manners, Lord Dunkellin, Lord Canterbury, Lord 
‘H. G. Lennox, Lord W. Lennox, Lord Arthur Lennox, Lord Alexander Lennox, 
Baron Brunnow, Hon. Colonel and Mrs. Anson, Hon. Captain Rous, Hon. F. 
Villiers, Mr. and Lady Sophia de Vaux, Mr. C. Greville, Mr. Payne, Mr, P. 
William, Captain Pettat, Mr. Gerard Sturt, Mr. and Mrs. John Stanley, Mr. 
Lawley, &c. | 

The Earl of Mareh’s party at Molecomb consists of Miss A. Greville, Colonel | 
Cox, Colonel Newton, and Mr, Milner. | 

There were also on the course, the Marquis of Waterford, Marquis of Drog- 
heda, Baron Maltzhan, Lord and Lady Newport, Lord Stanhope, Lord E. Rus- 
sell, Earl of Euston, Lord Exmouth, Lord John Fitzroy, Lord Adolphus Fitz- 
clarence, Lord De Lisle, Lord Macdonald, Sir G. H. Boswell, Sir W. Codrington, 
Sir G. Armytage, Sir C. Rushout. Sir Hugh Campbell, Hon, Major Needham, 
Colonel Wyndham, Hon. Major Pitt, Major Pearson, Connt Batthyany, Captain 
Semerset, Captain Carleton, Mr. Shelley, Mr. Gratwicke, Mr. Balfour, Mr. 
Bastard, Mr. Meyrick, Mr. Delme Radcliffe, Mr. Standish, Mr. 8. Graham, Mr, 
Wigram, Mr. Gregory, Mr. S. Stanley, Mr. Archdall, &c. 

The following are the details of the s) ort :— | 


TUESDAY. | 
The Craven Sraxs of 5 sovs. each, with 50 added.—Sir R. Pigot’s Runny- 
mede (Cowley), 1. Mr. Gratwicke’s Cheerful (Kitchener), 2, 
Fiery Pounps, added to a Sweepstakes of 5 sovseach. Mr. Bickham’s No 
Chance (H. Gooch), 1. Mr. Greville’s Constance (Flatman), 2. | 
‘The Ham Sraxes of 100 sovs each.—Lord Eglinton’s Claverhouse (Marlow), 1. 
A dead heat between Glenluce and Harbinger for second. 

Sweersrakss of 300 sovs each.—Lord Exeter’s Nutshell (Norman), 1. 
Enfield’s William the Conqueror (Flatman), 2. 

The Grarwicke Staxes of 100 sovs.—Lord Enfield's Hernandez (Flatman), 1 
Mr. Greville’s Karcelona (F. Butler), 2. 

The Lavant Stakes of 50 sovs each,—Duke of Richmond’s Homebrewed 
(Flatman), 1. Mr. Farrance’s f. by Merry Monarch out of Cestus (W. Day), 2. 

Fiery Pounps.—Mr. Burgess’s Chatterer (A. Day), 1. Mr. Bloomfield’s Sim- 
plicity (Charlton), 2. | 

Sweerstaxes of 50 sovs each,—Lord Exeter’s Midas walked over. 


WEDNESDAY, 

The attendance was moderate, and the weather, after three o'clock, wretched, 
destroying the interest of several of the races, and causing such # rush for 
shelter to the piazza of the stand and into the weighing-room as to render it 
difficult to get through business of any kind, The retreat from the course at the 
conclusion of the racing was most disastrous. 

Sweepstakes of 300 sovs each, h ft, for three-year-old fillies.—Lord Enfield’s 
Anspach (Flatman) walked over . 

Sweerstakes of 300 sovs each, h ft, for colts.—Lord Enfield’s 
(Platman) walked over, 


THE GOODWOOD STAKES of 25 sovs each, 


Lord 


Hernandez 


Col, Anson's Backbiter a (Flatman) 1 
Mr. S, Herbert's Grand Duke... *s -- (Wells) 2 
Lord Clifden’s Strongbow ve (J. Marson) 3 


At starting Hurry-Scurry took the lead, closely followed by Windischgratz, 


Duc-nn-Dhurras, Narcissus, and several of the light weights, Pitsford, Champion, | 


and Backbiter bringing up the rear, They ran in this order until near the turn 
round the clump, when Duc-an-Dhurras and Narcissus were in advance, the 
litter unluckily taking the turn into the Queen's Plate Course instead of con- 
tinuing in the proper one, The Irish horse followed her, and thus both were 
pnt hors de combat, Windischgratz now took up the running, attended by 
Hurry-Seurry, Bacton, and Grand Duke, Pitsford, and Backbiter still lying in 
the rear. The race proceeded thus til] half-way up the hill, when Pitsford went 
up, caught Windischgratz near the top, and headed him round the turn; but a 
few strides further gave way, the front rank being left in possession ef Bacton, 
Grand Duke, and Windischgratz, Bacton leading. On this lot Backbiter waited 
to the distance, where he closed, ran with them until within sixty or seven’ 
yards of home, and won very cleverly by a length, Strongbow, who laid off unt 
near the stand, obtaining the third place, finishing a length from Grand Duke; 
Bacton was fourth, and Windischgratz fifth. Run in 4 min, 54 sec. 

SwerrstaKes of 10 sovs. each, with 50 added.—Mr, T. Sterens’s Britannia 
(Kendall), 1, Mr, Gratwicke’s Cheerful (Flatman), 2. 

The DrawincRoom Srakes of 25 soys each, with a bonus of 10 sovs. each_— 


Mr. R. E. Oliver's Sir Rowland Trenchard (J. Marson), 1. Mr. Gratwicke’s — 


Hesse Homburgh (Flatman), 2. 


‘The Srewanbs’ Cup.—Lord Clifden’s Loadstone (G.E. Sharp), 1. Duke of | 


Bedford's Newport (J. Mann), 2. 


Sweerrstaxes of 10 sovs each.—Lord Exeter's Turtle (Norman), 1. Duke of 
Richmend's Ploughboy (Flatman), 2. 
Hanpicar Puats of £50.—Mr. Blyth’s Julia (Charlton), 1. Mr. Beckham's 


No Chance (H. Goater), 2. 
‘The Cowpnay Stakes of 10 sovs each, with £40 added.—Mr. Gratwicke’s 
Maria (Garvey), 1. Mr. Gulliver’s Lady Blanche (Hiett), 2. 


THURSDAY. 
SwEEPsTaKEs.—The Squaw walked over. 
Tue Sussex Stakes.—Canterbury walked over. 


200 Sovs. Staxes.—Filius, 1. Houlakin, 2. 
GOODWOOD CUP. i 
Nancy “ - “ a is: oy 1 
Cossack. “ . oe 2 
Cneus +. CEs on 3 
The Ractnc Sraxes —Confessor, 1, Hippolytus, 2. 
The Bentinck Memonrat Srakes.—Bay Rosalind, 1. Red Hind, 2. 


GRAND MARINE REGATTA AT LOWESTOFT. 

On Tuesday the crand annual marine regatta took place at Lowestoft, under 
the patronage of Sir Thomas Maryon Wilson. Bart.; S.M. Peto, Esq., M-P.; 
and a large body of members of the Eastern Yacht Club, and was most nume~- 
rousty and fashionably attended, 

From an early hour in the morning trains continued to pour in visitors from 
London, Norwich, and Yarmouth, until mid-day. Several vessels in the harbour 
were gaily dressed in the colours of all nations, and the pier and esplanade were 
crowded with elegantly dressed ladies and their families. A considerable num- 
ber of persons tock advantage of the steamers lying in the harbour, and accom- 


| panied the different matches round the course. The course for yachts, yawls 
and boats, was from the moorings laid down abreast of the New South Pier head, 
thence to the south buoy of Newcombe, thence through the Stamford Channel, 
round the light-ship, and under the shoal-buoys, thence to the starting-place, 
| passing between the pier and the cutter anchored abreast. Twice round the 
course, passing all the buoys on the port. The distance sailed was about 20 
tiles. 
The first match of the day was sailed by yawls, for a purse of 30 sovereigns. 
At half-past eleven the following yawls left the starting vessel off the South Pier 
head: — 


Names. Feet. Port. Colours. 
Eclipse +. » 54 Lowestoft White. 
| Greyhound .. «- 44 Lowestoft White, black, and yellow. 
Royal Victoria .. 61 Yarmouth Red and white. 
Queen Victoria .. 64 Yarmouth Blue and red, 
Reindeer . 69 Yarmouth Blue and red. 


These vessels got away well together; the Royal Victoria, however, slightly 
taking the lead, followed closely by the Queen Victoria—which positions were 
nearly maintained throughout. i 
| In the second and concluding round, the vessels, after a very animated race, 
came in in the following order :— 


hm. & 
| Reindeer. yy as o. 320 28 
Royal Victoria or «+ 3 37 30 
Queen Victoria - es +. 3 37 50 


A Purse of Ten Sovereigns, for latteen boats, belonging to Norfolk and Suffolk 
ports. The following vessels, which appeared to be excellently assorted, started 
for this prize, at lh. 8m. 20 sec. :— 
| 


Names. Feet. Owners. Colours. 
Maria .. 24 SirJ. Preston, Bart. | White, with red cross. 
Widgeon 16 Henry Green, Esq. Blue and white. 
Kathleen 19 — Lound, Esq. Blue, white, and red, 
Zephyr 19 Henry Dowson, Esq. Blue and white. 
Osprey .. 20 E, Matman, Esq. Red, 
The result was as follows :— 
h. m. 8 h. ms. 
Maria - ++ 2 7 4) Zephyr or +» 216 30 
Widgeon o «+ 2 14 20! Kathleen os o 22016 


The great match of the day was for a purse of 20 sovereigns, to be sailed for 
by yachts not exceeding 50 tons; three to start, orno race. Half a minute per 
ton allowed for difference of tonnage. The following yachts were entered, and 
started at Ih, 30m, :— 


Name, ‘Tons, Owner. Colours. 

Fanny +» 20 W. Clay, Esq. Red. 
Waveny .. 15 R.N. Bacon, Esq. Blue. 
Little Eastern 10 Captain Andrews. ite, 

| Yris .. .. 10 R.A. Reeve, Esq. ‘White, with blue square, 
Pearl +» 12 SirW. B. Proctor, Bart. White, with red cross. 

| Red Rover... 14 Thomas Palmer. Red, white, and red. 
Kestrel «» 10 Charles Crawsbay,Esq. Red cross, white ground, 
Salute .. 10 T. Cardinal, Esq. ‘Nag’s head. 


| The foremost yachts in the second and concluding round came in at the follow- 
ing times respectively ; viz.— 


| get ye 
| Pearl 4. ae «s - w & 23 84 
Kestrel .. - - - 5 28 (0 
Red Rover . : on . 0 0 0 

A match took place between ships’ boats for prizes, the successful boats being— 
Fruiterer “ oy oo - a» t 
Sidney Packet .. os on ory - 2 
John and Sarah .. “ oo a ow 8 


These prizes were well contested, and afforded great amusement. 

The match for a purse of fifty sovereigns for yachts not exceeding 50 tons, 
half a minute time, did not fill. 

There were also rowing matches for 6-oared beach gigs, and a match for sailing 
punts, for a prize of £10. 

The parties in the harbour and on the pier were enlivened during the day by 
several bands, who performed some very choice music at intervals. 

The sports were brought to a close soon after six o’clock in the evening. 

The regatta dinner took place at the Royal Hotel, on the Esplanade, at which 
about 150 gentlemen sat down, ‘The chair was taken by S. M, Peto, Esq., M.P., 
supported by Lord A. Paget, Sir E. Lake, Captain Gooch, D. Waddington, Esq., 
Chairman of the Eastern Counties Railway Company, and the members of the 
Eastern Yacht Club. Several excellent speeches were made, and the evening 
passed off with satisfaction at the present success and future prospects of the 
harbour of Lowestoft. 

In the evening the front of the Royal Hotel was brilliantly illuminated with ap- 
propriate and complimentary devices ; and at night the inhabitants and numerous 
visitors were gratified by a splendid display of fireworks from the Esplanade, with 
which the amusementsof the most successful regatta ever witnessed at this place 
were brought to a close. 

Not less than 20,000 persons were among the visitors from Norwich and 
Yarmouth alone, to convey whom every possible vehicle was brought into re- 
quisition, in addition to the frequent trains on the railway, varying from 36 to 40 
carriages each, 


On Tuesday afternoon, a number of men were engaged loading a 
waggon with heavy slabs of slate, at Freeman’s Wharf, Millbank, each weighing 
several hundredweight, when the horse suddenly made a start forward, and the 
slabs, not being secured, fell on one of the labourers, named John Carthy, who 
‘was crushed beneath them. The poor fellow was ‘extricated as quickly as pos- 


| sible, and, life not being extinct, he was conveyed without loss of time to West- 


minster Hospital; but, from the complicated nature of the injuries sustained, 
he is not expected to survive. x 

Cusroms.—The Customs authorities have arranged for inspectors 
of the gauging department to be stationed at the several great dock establish- 
ments and quays for the ensuing twelve months, to inspect and supervise the 
gauging of all foreign wines and spirits imported into and delivered from those 
places, and on other matters immediately connected with that department of 
trade—one for the East and West India Docks; one for the London Docks, ex- 
cept the Crescent, West, and South Quays, which are to be included in the duties 
of the inspector of the St. Katherine’s Docks ; and also one for the legal quays on 

, the river side. 

RumourED CHANGES ON THE BeNncu,—There isa rumour in the 
courts of law that the health of Sir John Jervis requires an immediate resigna- 
tion of office, and that he proceeds at once to Madeira. According to the same 
rumour he is to be succeeded by Lord Cranworth, who has not, as an Equity 
judge, fulfilled the expectations he raised as a Baron of the Exchequer. It is 
also said that Sir John Romilly will leave the Rolls to act as one of the assessors 
in the new Court of Appeal, and that he is to be succeeded by the Vice-Chan- 
cellor Knight Bruce. 
| Journeyman Tattors’ Benevouent Instirution.—The annual 
general meeting of this society was held on Monday at the London Tavern, for 
the purpose of electing three pensioners from the list of 61 candidates. This so- 
ciety has for its object the relief of aged and infirm journeymen tailors and their 
widows, the benefits of which are available to the journeyman tailor 
of every nation, incapacitated from labour, and who has subscribed 
for a given period to the funds. 112 pensioners have been p'aced 
on the funds of the institution, and 61 were remaining, each pen- 
sioner being allowed £20 16s. a year, with coals, medicine, and medical at- 
tendance. £14,774 had been invested with the Commissioners for the Reduction 
of the National Debt on behalf of this institution, The secretary read a short 
report, which was generally satisfactory. It stated that it was the intention of 
the committee to obtain a charter of incorporation, but that step was delayed 
froma an unwillingness to trench upon the funded property. It also alluded to 
the great benefits the institution had conferred upon so large a number of de- 
serving persons, enabling them to spend the evening of their life in comparative 
comfort, instead of being confined within the walls of a union workhouse, A 
ballot for the election of three pensioners closed the proceedings. 


Prorssts AGAINST THE Ecciestasticau TirLes Bru.—Ten peers, 
| Lord Monteagle, Lord Vaux of Harrowden, Lord Lovat, Lord Camoys, the Mar- 
qnis of Sligo, Lord Kinnaird, the Earl of Fingall, the Earl of Charlemont, the 
Earl of Leitrim, and Lord Petre, have signed a protest against the reception by 
the House of Lords of the report of the Ecclesiastical Titles Bill. The protest 
assigns eleven reasons against the bill, and it sums up the whole in these words: 
—We consider the bill ill adapted to protect either the prerogative 
of the Crown or the independence of our country, while calculated 


ere civil strife and sectarian srempeset Pe sae Beatie it like- 
as a departure from those high prin of yas liberty to 
which our greatest statesmen have devoted their intellect, their ge- 


nius, and their noblest exertions.” Another protest against the bill has been put 
on the journals of their Lordships’ House by the Earl of Aberdeen, the Duke of 
Newcastle, Viscount Canning, the Earl of St. Germans, Lord Warnclitfe, Lord 
Lyttelton, and Lord Monteagle, of Brandon. It embodies fourteen reasons 


peration, it may en; ir the most 
serious political and social evils ; while, if it should not be put in force against 
the use of titles openly assumed, its introduction into the statute-book will have 

_ tended to disparage the dignity of Parliament, and the authority of the law.” 

| The Billto Amend the Law of Evidence has had one clause added to 
it in committee, which provides that, in order to reduce the expenses attendant 
upon the proof of criminal proceedings, certificates will be received in evidence, 
in lieu of record of conviction or acquittal. 

The bill brought into the House of Commons by Mr. Bouverie and 
the Lord Advocate, to authorise the application of advances (out of money now 
authorised to be advanced for the improvement of landed property) to facilitate 
emigration from certain distressed districts of Scotiand, proposes that landlords 
in the highlands and islands of Scotland may make application for Joans for de- 
fraying expenses of emigration of the poor; and after mquiries have been made 
by the Inclosure Commissioners and the Colonial Land and Emigration Com- 
missioners, the Treasury may direct the issue of a provisional certificate. 
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THE GREAT EXHIBITION. 


Tue number of “ excursionists” who have visited the Crystal Palace during 
the past week is really astonishing, and the wonder is where they all come from 
—how they get there—and how they get away again. Red ribbons at button- 
holes, blue ribbons round hats, medals, and even plaited straw, are the badges 
by which the various parties are distinguished from each other. Several bold 
and original-minded individuals made their appearance in connexion with one 
of these excursion parties, most probably from Luton, in Bedfordshire, attired 
entirely in straw suits, of a very unique appearance, and similar to those used 
as walking advertisements of some enterprising bonnet maker, but more taste- 
ful in its making up. Probably this same bonnet maker had an eye to trade, 
and sent them to the Exhibition. 

The great fact of the week is the resolution of the House of Commons to me- 
morialise her Majesty to allow the Building to remain in the Park until the Ist 
of May next, ‘This will give ample time for the fair consideration of the whole 
question as to what is to be done with it ; for, in spite of all current proposi- 
tions, there does not appear to be any very clear or definite idea upon the sub- 
ject. Mr. Paxton is doubtlessly quite sure of a Winter Garden, but then the 
public are not. Under any circumstances, the question can now be fairly con- 
sidered, and the proposition was wisely made and acceded to ; inasmuch as there 
can be little doubt that it will take until the beginning of February, at least, to 
pack up and clear away the mass of articles displayed. 

‘We regret to say that several mishaps have lately occurred to some of the 
objects, and that in the Medieval Court the decoration above the altar on the 
ecclesiastical side of the court fell down the other day with great force ; and 
that Mr. Thomas’ model for a fountain has so crumbled, by the action of the 
water on the central vase supporting the figures, that these have given way and 
fallen, thus destroying the effect of an interesting feature of the Grand Avenue, 

The season tickets are to be at once reduced in price from £3 to £2, and the 
issue to cease altogether after the 31st August. The five-shilling fee, too, is to 
be brought down to half-a-crown, after the prorogation of Parliament. It has 
been a matter, too, of anxious consideration, as to whether a reduction of the 
one-shilling fee may not be made, in order to admit great numbers of the very 
poor classes, to whom even this is a great object. The loss of a day’s work, the 
admissions for himself, his wife, and say three children, is a serious matter to a 
working man, and would probably take near one-half of his week’s income. 
The richest would shrink from such a sacrifice, if they had to make it in propor- 
tion to their means, The great influx of visitors, however, seems, at present, 
to render any plan for reducing the shilling fee impossible of realisation. 

The Parisian 7é¢es are now the absorbing topic in connexion with the Exhi- 
bition; and our French neighbours seem determined not to be behind in their 
demonstrations of satisfaction on this occasioa, The Royal Commissioners, 
Executive Committee, and the leading officials connected with the Exhibition 
have a special conveyance provided for them, with a free fpass to return when 
oo think fit. Altogether this affair promise: to be a very brilliant and satise 

tory one, 


THE EXHIBITION FETE AT PARIS, 

The programme of the fétes proposed to be given by the city of Paris in cele~ 
bration of the Exhibition of All Nations is as follows :— 

On Saturday, August 2 (this day).—A grand dinner to 500 visitors at the 
Hotel de Ville; to be followed by a concert, to which all the visitors will be in- 
vited, and at which the celebrated orchestra of the Conservatoire will exhibit its 
remarkable talent. 

On Sunday, August 3—The National Museum and Palace of Versailles willbe 
Hae ed to the visitors, and the celebrated water-works and fountains will be in 
activity. 

On Monday, August 4.—The President of the Republic will give a grand féte 
at the Palace of St. Cloud. 

On Tuesday, August 5.—There will be a jgrand ball at the Hotel de Ville, for 
which it is said 8000 invitations will be issued. 

On Wednesday, August 6.—There will be a review and sham fight in the 
Champ de Mars, and in the evening a grand réprésentation at the Opera. 

The Préfet de la Seine, and the municipal council of Paris, have issued for this 
country upwards of 1000 formal invitations to the Royal commissioners, the foreign 
commissioners, the members of the various juries, the executive and special com~- 
missioners, the mayors of the principal towns of the kingdom, the presidents and 
secretaries of the leading scientific societies, and a large number of the nobility 
and other distinguished patrons of art and science. 

An especial invitation has also been forwarded to the Lord Mayor of London 
and the Lady Mayeress, for whom a suite of apartments has been prepared at the 
Hotel de Ville by the Prefét de la Seine, whose guests they will be during the pe- 
riod of the féte. oe 

It is understood that about 250 of those who have been most intimately and 
actively engaged in the direction of the Exhibition had provided for their use a 
special train, leaving the London-bridge station yesterday (Friday) morning. 
The party proceeded vid Boulogne, and arrived in Paris at seven o’clock the same 
evening. 

It is understood that every kind of facility will be afforded for visiting all that 
is curious and interesting at Paris and the neighbourhood, both in public and in 
private establishments ; and, no doubt, the city of Paris will nobly vindicate its 
well-known character for liberality and hospitality on this auspicious occasion. 


TAXIDERMY IN THE GREAT EXHIBITION, 
(Jo the Editor of the IxtustRatED Lonpon News.) 
Walton Hall, near Wakefield, Feb. 28, 1851. 

Sir,—Your Weekly Publication is always read at Walton Hall with pleasure 
and with profit. 

As you have done me the honour to place my name there, in so advantageous 
a point of view, I trust that you will kindly allow me to draw your attention to 
the few following remarks :-— 

I had been requested to send specimens to the Great Exhibition, but I declined 
to do so. 

Nevertheless, in order to show the lovers of natural history what can be ef- 
fected in taxidermy, when true principles are called into action, I have sent 
specimens in the four departments of quadrupeds, birds, reptiles, and insects to 
the Royal College of Surgeons. 

‘When I had examined the natural history in the Exhibition, I went away dis- 
satisfied. The mode of preparation universally followed in taxidermy is so de- 
void of real principle, that he who pursues it, be he ever so clever and intelligent, 
will never succeed in producing an exact copy of nature’s true form and ap- 
pearance,—I haye the honour to be, Sir, your obedient and humble servant, 
CHARLES WATERTON. 


A MERCHANT VESSEL SEIZED BY MILITARY PASSENGERS. 
A St. Helena paper gives us an account (apparently neither a very perfect or 
impartial one) of some extraordinary occurrences that took place on board a 
vessel called the Lovenside, and which were being investigated by the autho- 
rities of the island. The yessel had on board Captain Vesey, of the Royal Artil- 
lery, in command of a detachment of his corps, and Captain Neill, aide-de-camp 
to the expected governor, Sir Emerson Tennent. She arrived on the 25th of 
May ; and it appeared that Om the 15th of that month, while at sea, Captain 
Campbell, the master, ordered the booby-hatch to beclosed. This was done, and 
immediately afterwards Captain Vesey summoned the troops under his charge to 
take off the hatch in defiance of the master’s order, which was immediately car- 
ried into effect. On the 17th, two days after this, a squabble appears to have 
taken place between one of the soldiers and the ship’s carpenter. Captain Vesey 
insisted that the carpenter should be punished, but Captain Campbell would not 
punish the man. This led tosome sharp words between the officers, and itis as~ 
serted that Captain Vesey said he had a superior force on board, and should not 
hesitate to use it when he thoughtrequisite. This language appears to have ex- 
cited Captain Campbell. At half-past eight o’clock at night, the Captain ordered 
the booby-hatch to be put on; but no sooner was the order given than Captain 
Vesey, in charge of the troops, said it should not be done. Captain Campbell 
then pulled out a pistol, and told Captain Vesey that if he attempted to interfere 
with him, and prevent any of the crew obeying his orders, he would shoot him 
through the heart. Upon this qualified threat being uttered, Captain Vesey 
immediately cal‘ed his men to fall in round the hatchway, and ordered the bom- 
bardier to go below for arms. This order was instantly obeyed, and as soon as 
Captain Campbell saw the arms being handed up the hatchway, he went 
forward, seized hold of one of the muskets, and commanded the soldier 
to give it up, saying, “Put that down, it does not belong to you— 
it belongs to the ship. The soldier refused, whereupon a struggle took 
for the gun, when some one called out ‘seize him,” on which several so! 


seized the captain, threw him against a boat, wrenched the pistol out of his 
hand, as well as the musket he attempted to take from the soldier. Captain 
Vesey then ordered his hands to be lashed behind his back, and it appears, at the 
investigation of Captain Neill, he was hurried into the hold, and secured to a 
stanchion. The nextraorning he was unlashed from the stanchion, and had 
strong chains fastened to his wrists by padlocks ; in this position he was kept in 
the hold twelve days and nights, with an armed sentinel keeping watch over 
him. He was not allowed to communicate with the crew during this time, nor 
was he released from his captivity, even on the arrival of the vessel in the roads, 
till the police went on board and ordered to be unchained, Immediately Cap- 
tain Campbell was seized and forced into the hold, Captain Vesey commanded 
one of the soldiers to turn every one g to the crew out of the cabin, 
aud take possession of it, which was done. He then seized the ship’s papers, 
and the vessel was navigated by the mates, by direction of Captain Vesey, and 
on its arrival at St. Helena, on the 29ih, he went on shore, and obtained a war- 
rant against the master, on the charge of assault and attempted murder. Cap- 
tain Vesey’s alleged reason for not allowing the booby-hatch to be closed is, that 
the weather was hot, and that it would endanger the health of the men—about 


After four days’ investigation, Captain Campbell was committed for trial, on 
Hipchacre ofesssult with istentt> ierder. liiformmation was then laid by Gap- 
tain Campbell against Captain Vesey and the others of his gers, for 
piracy, and illegal seizure of the ship, which information was and signed 


Mate Conyicrs.—On Wednesday some returns were printed by 
Tats meereterinma agaist nercase bele 
Jars num! > sportation j years - 
erelge) was in 1842, when the number was 3921, In 1842,as many as 4085 
were sent abroad. On the Ist of January last, 6191 were detained in Great 
Britain, in which year not one was ssntabroad. Last year 29 escaped, 108 
pardoned on the expiration of a moiety of the sentsnce, or on special 
and 64 on medical grounds. 
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OXFORD. 


In a convocation held on Monday morning especially for that purpose, the 
honorary degree sf Doctor of Divinity was conferred on the Rev, John Harding, 
‘of Worcester College, late rector of St. Anne, Blackfriars, London, the Bishop 
designate of Bombay. 

Execrion or A Recror ror Sr. ANDREW’s BY THE WARDROBE 
with St. ANNE, Buackrriaxs—Tuesday having been appointed to take the 
poll of the parishioners of the united parishes of St. Andrew by the Wardrobe 
and St. Anne, Blackfriars, for the election of a rector in the room of the late in- 
cumbent, the Rev. J. Harding, promoted to the see of Bombay, at nine o'clock 
Mr. Rymer, the senior churchwarden, took the chair in the parochial school, 
Church-entry, Shoemaker-row, Blackfriars. The polling for some time ran in 
favour of Mr, Wilkinson, chief secretary of the Irish Church Missions ; but at 
the close the number were—For the Rev. Mr. Webster, of King’s College, 195; 
Mr. Wilkinson, 139; majority, 20. Consequeutly the Rev. Mr. Webster suc- 
‘ceeds to the rectory, which is valued at £483 per annum, with residence. It 
‘was proposed to institute a scrutiny, but Mr. Wilkinson was averse to such a 
proceeding. 


Exveotion SarurpAy at Eron,—On Saturday morning last, the 
Rev. Dr. Okes, Provost of King’s Sollee: Cambridge ; the Rev. Dr. Hodgson, 
Provost of Eton College; the Rev. Dr. Hawtrey, Head Master; the two posers, 
the Rev. Mr. Wilts and the Rey. Mr. Thring, and other eminent personages con- 
nected with the College, having taken their seats in the Upper School, sur- 
rounded by a large and brilliant company, the election speeclies were proceeded 
with. After the delivery of the speeches, a large party of the nobility, clergy, 
and gentry dined with the provost, fellows, masters, and King’s scholars in the 
College hall, The school at the present time numbers 604. Green is captain of 
the next year. The regatta took place in the evening, and the day's proceed- 
ings concluded with a display of fireworks, The election for boys on the foun- 
dation terminated on Tuesday evening, when the following 20 boys—Graham, 
Gibson, Chute, Churton, Isacke, Sperling, Mozley, Baker, Carter, Whitting, 
Stone, Borret, Dawson, (G. F.), Boys, Nesfield, Armstrong, Clarke, Gepp, Tar- 
ver, Hawtrey, were elected out of the 53 candidates. Of the above, five were 
from Eton, ten from one private school, and the remaining five from various 
other schools, 

Luanpovery Weise Epucationat InstiruTion.—The munificent 
founder of the Llandovery Welsh Educational Institute has by his will devised 
the following two handsome bequests, in addition to the very liberal original 
endowment ef £4600 ; viz. the sum of £1000 to Baliol College, and a similar sum 
to Jesus College, Oxford, for the foundation of two scholarships, to be exclusively 
confined to pupils of the Llandovery Institute. Personal property to the annual 
value of between £400 and £500 has likewise been left by Mr. Phillips to the 
trustees for the purpose of founding professorships of geology, chemistry, botany, 
and the sciences. 

PREFERMENTS AND Apporntments.—The following preferments 
and appointments have recently taken place:—Rectories: The Rev. Henry 
George Livius, to the Rectory of Keinton Mandeville, Somerset ; the Rev. J. N. 
Spicer to the Rectory of Byfleet, Surrey; the Rey. Henry Ayling, to the rectory 
of Frampton-Cotterell, Gloucestershire; the Rev, Thomas Davies, to the rectory 
of Trawsvynyd, Merionethshire, and to be asurrogate. Vicarages: The Rev. A. 
W. Noel, to the vicarage of Cropredy, Oxfordshire ; the Rey. J. Wheeler, to the 
vicarage of Minster, in Thanet; the Rev. Alexander Watson, to the vicarage of 
St. Mary’s, near Torquay. : . 

Txstrmontars—The following clergymen have lately received 
testimonials of esteem and affection:—The Key. J. Tod Brown, curate of St. 
Martin’s, Uxbridge (a writing-desk, and a purse containing £150), from the 
principal inhabitants of the town and neighbourhood; the Rey. George Read, 
from a few juvenile members of St. Paul’s Church, Liverpool; the Rev. Harry 
Wright, curate of Shurdington, from the females of his congregation ; the Rev. 
John Gorell Haworth, by the Sunday-school teachers, by the Sunday scholars, 
and by the members of the congregation, on his retiring from the curacy of All 
Saints, Liverpool ; the Rev. Thos, Troughton, by the inhabitants of the chapelry 
of Hayerthwaite, Lancashire. 


SSS 


COUNTRY NEWS. 


COMPENSATION FOR RAILWAY ACCIDENTS. 

On Monday, the action of Blake (Administratrix) v. the Midland Railway 
Company was tried at the Derby Assizes, before Mr. Baron Parke and a special 
Jury. The action was brought by the widow of John Blake for the injury which 
‘she had sustained by the death of her husband, through the negligence of the 
servants of the defendants, and in the declaration the damage was laid at 
£10,000, The only plea was “ Not guilty.” 

The claim arose out of the fatai accident at Clay-cross, the circumstances 
of which have been already fully before the public. It occurred on the 
evening of the 19th of May last, and on that occasion Mr. Meynell, one 
of the magistrates of the county, as well as Mr. Blake, met with his death, The 
train by which the deceased travelled was a quarter of an hour behind its time 
in starting from Derby. It started at twenty minntes, instead of five minutes, 
past nine, and in five minutes after it aluggage train. That train travelled at a 
speed much greater than that allowed for it, and the passenger train was de- 
Jayed near the Clay-cross station and tunnel, which is between Derby and Shef- 
field, by something happening to the engine. The consequence was that the 
luggage train ran into the passenger train, and broke to pieces the carriages at 
the back of the latter, killing some of the passengers and injuring others. 

The facts proved with reference to the pecuniary injury sustained by the 
plaintiff were principally these. The deceased, who had been married to the 
plaintiff in January, 1848, was 34 years old, and the plaintiff herself only 26. 
She was his second wife, and had no fortune of her own. The match was one of 
affection, and the deceased and the plaintiff had lived most happily together in 
very comfortable circumstances. They lived in a very good house near Shef- 
field, which was the property of the deceased, and worth £2000, the furniture in 
it being worth £500. He was a manufacturer of steel files, saws, and springs, 
as well as a merchant in the Sheffield trade in partnership with a Mr. Parkins: 
from that trade he had derived a netincome for the last six years of £554 a year. 
‘He had also some shares in a joint-stock bank, and also an interest in a forge, 
which brought up his income to about £850 a year. By the articles of partner- 
ship, upon the death of either partner, the capital was to remain in the business 
for five years at five per cent. interest. 

The learned judge, in summing up, told the jury that if they could see their 
way clearly to the assessment of pecuniary compensation for the affliction and 
bereavement which such a loss must have occasioned to the plaintiff, they were 
at liberty to do so; but that, for his own part, he thought it impossible. The 
maxim effthe common Jaw was, estimatio vite nulla est; and upon that ground it 
‘was that by the common law no action wouid lie by the personal representative 
to recover damages for the injury sustained by the death of arelative. By arecent 
act of Parliament (Lord Campbell’s act), however, the law had been altered ; and 
now, in this country, ay well as France, such an action was maintainable, and 
the amount of damages was entirely for the jury. His Lordship then examined 
in detail the evidence which had been given as to the pecuniary circumstances 
of the deceased, and left the question of amount entirely to the jury. 

The jury retired for some time, and upon their return into court found a 
verdict for the plaintiff—Damages £4000, 

: With reference to the other parties injured by the accident, it may be men- 
tioned that, at the York Assizes, amongst the civil business, was an action 
brought by Mr. Broadbent, of the Barrack Tavern, Sheftield, against the Mid- 
land Railway Company, to obtain compensation for injury sustained by the col- 
lision ; but the case did not come on for trial. a compromise having been effected, 
the plaintiff receiving, itis understood, £450. 

Mr. and Mrs. Tennant, the American lady and gentleman who were com- 
pelied by their injuries to stay at Captain Salmond’s cottage at Ankerbold, have 
80 far recovered as to be enabled to depart for their own country, and they left 
the cottage where so much kindness had been shown them last Saturday, Mr. 
John Todhunter, of Dublin, still remains at the Commercial Inn, confined to his 
ed, both his legs having been fractured, but is progressing favourably, Mr. J. 
B. Fox is unable to walk without crutches; the shock to his nervous system has 
also been very great. 


AncumoLocicaL Soctery.—The anniversary meeting of the 
Archeological Institute commenced on Tuesday, at the Guildhall, Bristol. Lord 
‘Talbot de Malahide was in the chair, Mr. J §. Harford, the local president, de- 
livered anableaddress, in which a warm tribute was paid to the memory of the late 
Marquisof Northampton. Mr. Tucker, one of the secretaries, read an anonymous 
paper, prepared by an antiquary of Bristol, descriptive of the regalia, muniments, 
and other matters connected with the civie history of the city, The objects of 
interest in the neighbourhood were visited during the week. 

Farau Borer Exprosiox—About nine o’clock on Tuesday 
morning the boiler belonging to the mill of Messrs. Rhodes and Co., cotton- 
spinners, at Hey, near Oldham, burst with a loud noise, and the steam and 
water rushed fiercely out. The force of the explosion was such as to remove a 
portion of the floor of a willow-room over the boiler. Three men who were 
‘working in the willow-room, named Samuel Lord, Jonah Brierly, and James 
Winterbottom, hearing the noise, ran towards the door, but the escape of steam 
hid from view the opening in the floor, and they unfortunately fell through it 
into the boiler-house. After the steam had somewhat cleared away the three 
men were found in the firing-hole. Winterbottom was quite dead, and the 
other two expired almost immediately. No fucther damage was done, except 
that a wall in front of the fire-place was thrown down, The boiler was a new 


ene, and of 42-horse power. i ri 

A Cxurox Bet 700 Years Ovp.—The following is a copy of the 
ineceinaee an ancient bell which hangs in the tower of Leake Church, 
mM rtha m. ‘The bell is borpnee to have been brought from the dis- 
solved monastery coMevenix, near mancombe- pari, i= 
. = + aelrode: fale: miseri: misera, 
‘Tho late Rev, Joseph Jefferson, in iis © History of Thirsk,” has given an English 
translation of the above as follows :— 

Sree O Parner, have mutes on the miserable Aclrede Grendalet 
Ae'rede was the third abbot of Kievanlx. He was the noted chronicler of that 
‘age, and Was the author of “ Historia de Bello Standardi,” or “The History of 
the Battle of the Standard,” a celebrated battle fought near Northallerton, in 
Augast, 1138, He lived toa fair old age, and diedin the year 1167. 


THE REGISTRAR-GENERAL’S QUARTERLY RETURN OF 
MABRIAGES, BIRTHS, AND DEATHS, | 
‘Tus return comprises the births and deaths registered by 2189 registrars, in all 
the districts of England, during the spring quarter ending June 30th, 1851; 
and the marriages in more than 12,000 churches or chapels, 2869 registered 
places of worship unconnected with the Established Church, and 623 superin- | 
tendent registrars’ offices, in the quarter that ended March 3lst, 1851. 

The return ofmarriages is not complete ; but the defects are inconsiderable, 
and approximative numbers have been supplied from the records of previous 
years. 

‘The returns still show a great increase of marriages and births, The mortality 
isnearthe average. 

MARRIAGES. 

The winter quarter, including the months of January, February, and March, 
has always fewer marriages in its records than any other quarter of the year. 
The marriages in the winter quarter of 1851 were, however, 32,619, which is 
the largest number ever yet registered in the winter season of any year; it 
exceeds by 8172 (one-third) the marriages in the winter quarter of 1849, and 
by 2194 the marriages in the winter quarter of 1850, An increase in the 
marriages almost invariably accompanies a prosperous state of the 
country; and it is gratifying, in this sense, to see that the increase now 
extends over eight out of the eleven divisions. While the marriages 
in London have increased, a stationary or declining rate of marriage is 
remarked in the three divisions round London, comprising the parts of Surrey 
and Middlesex out of London, Hampshire, Berkshire, Hertfordshire, Oxfordshire, 
Northamptonshire, Cambridgeshire, Suffolk, and Norfolk. An increase in some 
of the towns of Kent and Sussex gives these counties a character which is ex- 
ceptional in the south-eastern division, but is quite in accordance with 
the results of the returns for the south-western division, where the marriages 
were evidently on the increase in Wiltshire, Dorsetshire, Devonshire, and 
Cornwall, and only slightly declined ;in Somersetshire. In Exeter, Plymouth, 
Tiverton, Barnstaple, Liskeard, St. Austell, Redruth, and Penzance, marriages 
in unusual numbers were celebrated. The West Midland division exhibits a 
considerable increase, particularly in the seats of the iron, coal, and earthenware 
manufactures—in Newcastle-under-Lyme, Wolstanton, Stoke-upon-Trent, Wol- 
verhampton, Walsall, Dudley, Worcester, {King’s Norton, Birmingham, Aston, 
as well as in Coventry, one of the seats of the silk trade. The marriages de- 
clined in Lincoln; in Leicester, the two last winters show an increase ; in Bas- 
ford, Nottingham, and Derby the increase was greater than in the other districts 
of ‘the North Midland division. In Cheshire and Lancashire the 
marriages increased most in Stockport Macclesfield, Congleton. 
and Nantwich; Liverpool, West Derby, Ashton-under-Lyne, Oldham, and 
Blackburn. Hnddersfield, Bradford, Leeds, Shetfield, and York were the chief 
contributors to the inerease of marriages in Yorkshire: Durham, Sunderland, 
South Shields, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, and Kendal to the increase in the northern 
counties. The marriages in Wales during the last two winters exceeded the 
marriages in the three winters preceding. Monmouth and Pontypool exhibit a 
decrease ; Cardiff, Merthyr Tydvil and Swansea, Brecknock, Prestaigne, Holywell, 
and Wrexham, a decided increase. 

£ BIRTHS. 


The number of births registered in the quarter ending June 30th ameunted to 
159,138; which is more than the births registered in any preceding quarter. It 
exceeds by nearly 30,000'the births registered in the corresponding quarter of 
1841, when the number was 129,184. The births in the year 1851 already 
amount to 316,512. The increase is distributed over nearly all the divisions of 
England, but is greatest in London, in Yorkshire, and in the northern counties. 

DEATHS. 

99,639 deaths were registered in the quarter ending June 30, 1851; the 
deaths in the corresponding quarter of 1850 were 93,005; and 202,143 in the 
corresponding quarter of 1849, when cholera was in the kingdom. The table 
shows that the annual rate of mortality in the spring quarter (April, May, June) 
was very uniform in the years 1841-46, or 2°141 per cent. on an average, 2174 
when highest (1841), and 2077 when lowest (1844); in the spring of 1847, after 
the potato failure, the mortatity rose to 2506, and remained 2314 and 2341 in 
the springs of 1848 and 1849; in 1850 it fell to 2°106. In the spring quarter 
of 1851 the mortality was at the rate of 2228 per cent. per annum, which is 
lower than the mortality of the three bad seasons (1847-8-9), but higher con- 
siderably than the mortality in the corresponding quarter of the seven years 
1841-46, and 1850. Measles, scarlatina, small-pox, and hooping-cough were 
epidemic in many districts, and the chief causes ef the high mortality. 


The Cumberland Pacquet states that the sheep-shearings in the fell 
districts are generally completed, and that the yield of wool will not only fall 


There has been a decided improvement in the Railway Market this week, 
quotations not only baing higher, but well maintained, At the settling there 
was considerably less stock thrown on the Market ; consequently, the demand 
for money was scarcely appreciable, and continuations, where required, were 
proportionately easy. Midland stock was in demand, it proving searee 
when the Account was closing. At the close of the week prices 
again improved, as the following list will demonstrate :—Aberdeen, 104 ; Cale- 
donia, 10%; Chester and Holyhead, 16}; East Anglian (£25, L.and E. and 
L and D),3}; Eastern Counties, 64; East Lancashire,j 14}; Great Northern, 
17, Ditto, Halves, A, Deferred, 6; Ditto, Halves, B, Six per Cent., 12g; Great 
Western,85; Lancashire and Yorkshire, 514; Ditto, Fifths,3; Londen and 
Blackwall, 6% ; London, Brighton, and South Coast, 944 x d; London and North- 
Western, 1243; Ditto, ditto, New Quarters, 264; London and South-Western, 
85}; Midland, 443 ; Ditto, £50 Shares, 15; Newmarket, 74; Newport, Aber- 
gavenny, and Hereford, 3 ; North British, 6} ; North Staffordshire, 7f; Oxford, 
Worcester, and Wolverhampton, 14j ; Scottish Central, 15$; South-Eastern, 23 ; 
York, Newcastle, and Berwick, 19} ; Ditto and Newcastle bxtension, 14 ; York 
and North Midland, 19}. 

Lines Leasep At Fixep RenrTats.—Reading, Guildford, and Reigate, 213. 

PREFERENCE SHARES.—Caledonian, £10, 74; Chester and Holyhead, 155 
Eastern Counties Extension, 5 per Cent., No. 1, $ prem. ; ditto, New 6 per Cent. 
Stock, 10g; Eastern Union, Scrip Guaranteed 6 per Cent., 124; Great Northern, 
5 per Cent., 13; Oxford, Worcester, and Wolverhampton, £15, 6 per Cent., 5; 
Shrewsbury and Chester (Nor. W. Min.),8 per Cent., 144; Dutch Rhenish, 3§ ex 
div. ; Northern of France, 14§; Sambre and Meuse, 3}. 


THE MARKETS. 


CoRN EXCHANGE.—During the present week, the arrivals of English wheat up to ouy 
market, coastwise as well as by land carriage and sumple, have been on a very moderate 
‘scale; nevertheless, the demand for all descriptions has ruled inactive, at about stationary 


per 


cwt. 
"Bread.—The prices of wheaton bread in the metropolis are from 6d to 634; of household 
‘eekly Average.—Wheat, 425 Sd; barley, 
0d; beans, $28 8d; pens, 235 7d. 
The Si: Weeks’ Average —Wheat, (2x 6d; barley, 258 3d; oats, 225.04; rye, 285 6ds 


ditto, 44d to 54d per 4 Ib loaf. 
Imperial iy 26s 7d; oats, 225 Od; rye, 276 
is We 
ad 


barley, 1s; oats, 
Tea.—Although the supply of common sound congou on off-r is scasonably large, the de~ 
mand for it is steady, av from 10d to 104d per Ib; green qualities are a slow inquiry, but not 
lower The clearances continue extensive. 

‘Sugar,—Most colonial sugars have met a very moderate demand this week, and in some 
instances the quotations have further receded 6d per cwt. Fine yellow Barbadoes has sold at 
39¢ to 40s 6d; good yellow Antigua, 37s Gd to 98s; good middling yellow Jamaica, 36s 6d to 
378; fine Mauritius, 38a to 39 6d; very fine grainy white Bengal, 475 6d to 485; and middling 
‘to good white Benures, 39s 6d to 40s 6d per cwt. Refined goods steady, at 6a 6s for brown 


3 Tye, In; boans, Is: peas, Is. 


umps. 

Coffee.—About 2000 bags good ordinary native Ceylon have been disposed of this week, at 
from 87a to 338 per ews. All plantation kinds, as well as foreign, are quite as dear, with a 
steady inquiry. 

Rice —Our market is flat; but we have no sellers on lower terms, Low to middling white 
Bengal is quoted at 83 64 to 9s 6d; cleaned Patna, 11s to 168; town-dressed Carolina, 20s to 
26s; and American cleaned, 16s to 178 per cwt. 

Provisions.—For foreign butter the demand is heavy, at drooping prices. Irish qualities 
are a slow agile; Clonmel, Carlow, and Waterford, landed, 72s to 75s; Cork, 728; Limerick, 
66s to 683; and Tralee, 643 per cwt. English dull, and 2s lower: fine weekly Dorset, 803 to 
84s; middling ditto, 60s to 708; Devon, 703 to 728 per cwt; fresh, 83 to 11s per dozen Ib. Irish 
baoon is slow in sale, at 52s to 58s for singed Waterford, and 5s to 52s for heavy; Irish bale 
middles, 42s to 46s; tierces, 38s t0 41s per owt. Lard dull, at last week's prices. 

Tallow.—Our market is firm, at 37s 9d to 388 for P-¥.C. on the spot, and 99s 3d to 29s 8d 
for delivery during ths last three months. 
2s Id per § Ibs. 

Oils,—Soushern and seal are in moderate request, at full prices. In other oils very little 


‘Town tallow, 378 per cwt, net cash; rough fat, 


short of an average crop, but it is said to be inferior in quality, owing to the cold 
and wet spring. 


CoLonetcy oF THE 96TH Recment.—It is now decided that 
Major-General Lord F. Fitaclarence succeeds to this coloneley. 


The late Mr. B. Brame, of Ipswich, has, by his will, devised to 
trustees the large sum of £60,000, theinterest of which is to be annually ex- 
pended for charitable purposes in that town. 


Bris Mepican Funp.—The British Medical Fund, which was in- 
stituted in 1850 to serve the purposes of a provident and relief society for medical 
men, their widows and orphans, held its annual general meeting on Wednesday, 
at the offices in Bloomsbury-square. Dr. Forbes occupied the chair. The report 
of the society’s proceedings for tle past year was read by Mr. G. Hawtayne, the 
secretary ; and although it did not present any very striking feature in the past 
history of the institution, was not without the augury of encouragelaent for the 
fature. During the last twelve months the directors and the secretary have 
been unremitting in their endeavours to bring the objects of the society promi- 
nently before the profession, not only in London but also in the country districts. 
The secretary has visited many of the provincial towns, and has found manifested 
a very general appproval of the principles and advantages of the institution. In 
consequence of public meetings held during these visits, 67 members have been 
added to the society during the past year. The properiety of originating local 
committees had been suggested, and the subject was to receive early attention. 
In the various branches of the society's operation, a moderate extent of business 
had been done, and the hope was expressed that, when the principles of the insti- 
tution became better known, they would be more extensively appreciated and 
embraced, The Chairman remarked that Rome had not been built in a day, and 
that although their progress might be slow, he hoped it would be sure, and that 
the institution would be all the more firmly consolidated. From the abstract of 
accounts, we observed that the expenditure during the past year has been £567 
17s. lid. The life subscriptions have amounted to £199 10s.; the annual sub- 
seriptions to £176 83.; and the donations to £4 4s, The sum inyested in the 
funds has been £121 5s. 6d. 

‘An accident of an extraordinary character happened on Monday 
night, on the South-Western Railway, near Bishopstoke. It appears that a man 
named William Priswell had charge of a luggage-train, and, together with the 
fireman and a guard, proceeded along the line; but, after some time, both the 
engine-driver and the fireman fell asleep, and the train was left to proceed on 
its journey without any one to take care of it beyond the guard, who, not know- 
ing what had befallen the two others, made no attempt to get towards them. 
The fire in the furnace of the locomotive, not having been fed with fresh fuel, 
went out, which, of course, presented the steam from keeping up, Upon 
arriving near Bishopstoke, however, Priswell, the engine-driver, fell off the 
locomotive, and received very serious injuries: it is stated that both his legs 
were broken, The guard, on witnessing the occurrence, applied the breaks, and, 
owing to the steam being so low, fortunately succeeded in bringing the train to 
astandstill, when he descended, and, on getting to the tender, found the fireman 
so fast asleep that before he conld wake him he was obliged to take him by the 
shoulders and shake him violently. The injured driver was picked up and re- 
moved to obtain surgical assistance. The fire in the furnace having been made 
up, the train was at length removed to its destination. Both men were per- 
fectly sober when they started with the train, but they were greatly fatigued, 
having been up, they stated, for two days and nights. 


MONETARY TRANSACTIONS FOR THE WEEK. 


(From our City Correspondent.) 

‘An Austrian loan for £8,000,000 has been announced in the commercial 
capitals of Europe, although at present the exact conditions have not transpired 
here. From the best information procurable, it is understood to be payable in 
twelve instalments, the issuing price being 93, equivalent to £18 sterling. The 
deposit money is to be 10 percent ; and to those who prefer receiving dividends 
in specie, such aprivilege will be accorded by paying about 4 per cent addi- 
tional, making the issuing price 974. The dividends are to be payable in Paris, 
Frankfort, Amsterdam, and Vienna. 

The English Market opened with increased firmness on Monday, Consols 
‘quoting during the day 963 to § for money and account, maintaining these 

‘uotations until the news of an Austrian loan for £3,000,000 transpired on 

‘uesday. A decline of } then occurred, and continued until nearly the close of 
bnsiness on Wednesday, when greater firmness prevailed, and the last quotations 
were 963 for Money and 964 for Account. This trifling advance was not, how- 
ever, maintained, the market becoming less buoyant as the week’s business ad- 
vanced towards a close, final quotations being—For Bank Stock, 215; Reduced, 
ae Consols, 96$; New 34 per Cent. Anns., 983; Long Annuities, Exp. Jan. 5, 
1 73; Ditto, 30 Years, Exp. Jan. 5, 1860, 74; India Bonds under £1000, 
56 p.; south Sea Stock, Old Annuities, 96%; Cunsuls for Account, 96%; Ex- 
chequer Bills, 144. ; Ditto, £1000, 46 p. 3 Ditto, Small, 49 p. 
‘The Foreign Market has been tranquil, and on Monday Brazilian advanced to 


is doing. Linseed, 32s 3d to 32s 6d. 

Spirifs.—Kast India rum is in fair request, at 1s 34 to_1s3}d proof. Leewards steady, at 
1s bd to 1s 6d por gallon proof. No change in brandy. British-made spirit dull, at 9s 5d to 
93 6d per gallon. 

‘Hay and Straw.—New meadow hay, £3 to £3 12s; old ditto, £3 8s to £4 5s; new clover, 
£3 5s to £4 0s; old ditto, £3 153 to £4 /68; and straw, £1 is to £1128 per load. 

Coals.—Bates' West Hartley, 138; New Tanfield, 13s; ‘Tanfield Moor, 133; Hilda, 13s 3d; 
Lumley, 13s 6d; Stewart's, 153 3d} ‘Tees, 15s; Cowpen Hartley, 19s 94; Hartley, 138 6d 
per ton. 

‘Hops.—The accounts from the plantations continue very unfavourable, yet the amount of 
business doing in most kinds of hopsis limited, at about last week's prices. The duty is 
called £90,000. 

Wool —The public sales, which will De brought to a conclusion on the 16th inst, continue to 
be well attended by buyers. Up to the present time, about 30,000 bales have changed hands, 
at fully tho opening quotations. 

‘Potatoes.—Large quantities of home-grown potatoes in excellent condition continue to ar~ 
rive; yet the demand is steady, at comparetively low currencies, viz from £4 to £5 5s per ton. 
‘The imports from abroad have ceased. 

‘Smithjield,—Fine beasts have commanded a steady sale, at an advance in the quota- 
tions of ¥d per 81b. Allotherkindsof stock have moved off slowly, at barely stationary 


prices :— 

Beef, from 2s 6d to 398d; mutton, 2s 6d to 3s 10d; lamb, 3s 10d to 4s 10d; veal, 2s 6d to 
386d; pork, 2s 6d to 3s 8d per 8 Ib, to sink the offals. 

ss eugete and Leadenhall.—Tbe general demand has ruled very inactive, as follows:— 

Beef, from 2s 2d to 3a4d; mutton, 2s 4d to 3s 8d; lamb, 3s 8d to 4s 8d; veal, 2s 6d to 
‘3s 4d; pork, 28 4d to 3s 8d per 8 lb, by the carcase. RB. HERBERT. 


THE LONDON GAZETTE. 


Famay, JULY 25. 


WAR-OFFICE, JULY 25. 

5th Regiment of Dragoon Guards: Assistant Statf-Surgeon John Wyatt to be Assistant~ 
Surgeon, vice Arden. 

lith Light Dragoons: Lieut W @ B Cresswell to be Captain, vice the Hon G J Nosl; Cornet 
W DN Lowe to be Lieutenant, vice Cresswell. 15th: Lieut 'H Brett to be Captain, vica 
Keown; Cornet T Donovan to be Lieutenant, vice Brett. 

17h Foot: Staff-Surg of the Second Class Rt Allan to be Surgeon, vice W Smith. 20th: Capt 
Lord M Kerr to be Major, vice Gordon; Lieut W P Ratcliffe to bs Vaptain, vice Lord M Kerr; 
Ensign GH Adams to be Lieut, vice Katoliffe. 30th: Capt R Dillon to be Capt, vice Burton. 
bard Gentleman Cadet T Acton to be Ensign, vice Acton. 77th: Lieut J Hackett te be Capt, 
viow Philip Bolton; Lieut H B Carden to be Capt, vice Fellowes ; Ensign W Ronalds to be 
Lieut, vice Hackett; Ensign WH C G Pechell to be Lieut, vice Bertram ; Eosizos W F 
‘Tollemache to be Lieut, vice Carden; Ensign J A Maude, vise Ronalds. 97th; Capt F Burton 
to be Capt, view Dilloa. 

‘HOSPITAL STAFF.—Assist Surg W Arden to be Staff Surgeon of the Second Class, vice 
Allan; Acting Assist Surg J MoGrigor Laine to bo Assistant Staff Surgeon, vice Wyatt, 

BANKRUPTS. 

HJELLIS, Rotherhithe, ironmonger. ‘T HAMMOND, Conduit-street, Paddington, boot 
and shoo maker. J ALLANSON, Kirby Moorsidy, grocer. W B RICHARDS, Lill Top, 
Staffordshire, grocer. It BEW, Selby, grocar. T IRLAM and V W WANOSTROCT, Liver- 
pool, brokers. J N BATESON, Rochdale, cotton-spinner. 

SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS. 
A CARSEWELL, Greenock, ship-builder. J GRANT, Glasgow, manufacturer. 


Turspay, JuLY 29. 
OFFICE OF ORDNANCE, JULY 25 

Corps of Royal Engineers: Lieut-Col A Brown to be Colonel, Viee Vavasour ; Capt M Wil- 
Mams to be Lient-Golonel ; Capt J Hawkshaw to be Lieut-Colonel, vice Brown ; Second Capt 
‘A Beatty to be Captain, vice Hawkshaw ; First Liewt F C Hassard to be Second Captain, view 
Beatty ; Second Lat C M Stopford to be First Lieut. vios Hassard. 

MEMORANDUM.—The date of the commissions of the 
altered to the 5th of July, 1851 ; viz Col Blanchard, Lieut-Col Wolff, Capt Hamley, 
Capt Sim, First Lieut Fisher. 

ADMIRALTY, Jouny 24. 


Corps of Royal Marines: Second Lieut C L A Farmar to be First Lieut, vice G Montagu; 
Second Lieut W Kelly to be Firet Lieut, vice WH W Branch. 
COMMISSIONS SIGNED BY LORDS-LIEUTENANT. 
2 SOMERSETSIIRE,—Ist Somerset Regiment of Militia: W Speke, jun, Esq, to be Capt, vice 
sailie. 
DORSETSHIRE.—Dorset Regiment of Militia: M Devenish to be Lieut. 
BANKRUPTS. 


E HERRING, Trinity-street, Southwark, manufacturing chemist. J LIMBIRD, Strand, 
stationer. R KEEPING, Ryda, Isle of Wight, watchmaker. B GATES, Aylesford, Kent, 
grocer. W LEVI, White's-row, Spitalfields, maccaroni manufacturer. A HINTON, Ports~ 
mouth, stationer. |B DAVIS, Northampton, currier. TIRLAM and VY WANOSTROCHT (and 
not W Wenostrocht, as in last Gazette). Liverpool, brokers. R HEATH, W WELCH, and 
JH BARBER, jronmasters, Tunstall, TJ KING, Stourpoint, Worcestershire, innkeeper, D 
PHILLIPS, Carditf, linendraper. BETSY DAW, Lumborn Mills, near Ta miller. J 


Brixhs ‘Devonshire, builder. 
Sahay aia ee Tee SCR 
A EDMOND, Edinburgh, stockbroker. le 5 
Feo ROSS, Portioich, Ross-shire, farmer, AR LEVY and W PATON, 
‘manufacturer. 


‘undermentioned officers has been 
Second 


yw, oil 
1asgoW, 


BIRTHS, 
On the 19th ult, the wife of Martin Kirwan, Blake, Esq. 
daughter. On ths 27th ult, Baroness Meyer Do Kothschil¢, 
‘ult. the wife of the Rev Robert Baker, of a danghter.——On 
Fmilyn, of a daughter——On tho 26th ult, the Hon Mrs 
On the 23d ult, Lady Acland Mood, of a daughter. 
Gvorge 8 Woodgate, of a daughter, 


stead, county Galway, of a 
‘a daughter.— On the 4th 
the 25th alt, the Viscountess 
Spencer Ponsonby, 
—0n the 25th ult, 


904, 92,91; Mexican also improving to 30g %, with a firmer market. Sardinian 
scrip advanceé a point on Tuesday. and Spanish Five per Cents improved to 
213 4. More activity prevailed on Wednesday, and extensive dealings in Sar- 
dinian serip improved the value to } pm. to #dis., afier touching par, Thurs- | 
day's market was dull; Sardinian scrip, however, improving to } dis. tof pm.. 
aad Mexican to 30331. Business at the close of the week was very limited, as 
the last official quotutions annexed indicate:—Mexican Bonds, 1846, ex Jan. 
‘Coupons, 30; Ditto, Account, 31; Russian Bonds, 18z2, Five per Cent., 114}; 
Sardinian Scrip, $ p. : Dutch Two-and-a-Half per Cent, 12 Gaild, 595; Ditto, 
Four per Cent. Certificates, 93, i 


of Highgate, to Ellen, eldest daught r of Mr J D Bro , of Gracechurch~street, City — 
On the ult, Richard Sutton, Esq, of Ske! in Hall, Leicestershire, son of Sir K chard 
Sutton, Bart, to Harriet Anne, daughter of the lito William Fitzwilliam Burton, Feq, of Bur- 


ton Hall, cot 
Oainerr, 
Ue s ane county. = 
DEATHS. 
Go tho 30th ult, at hor resitlencs, Ponckflold, Groat Malvern, In ber 79th year. Phillis Bown, 
yelict of Sir Edward ‘Thomason, late of Birmainyghas.—On the 23d ult, Mary, the wife of tho 
Xa | of Lisburne,—In the 70h yeur of his age, Captain John Fisher, RN, 
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prea 10 6a be f 
NEW BOOKS, Se. ILLARNEY By "Mi and "Mrs. S.C. NEW MUSIC. Jos 25 Scat: mapa dane cumin Treasurer, of the 
NEW EDITION or Lives OF THE QUEENS. HALL. An entirely New Edition of Mr and Mrs Hall's po- EW VOCAL MUSIC.—*« The Sea Bird the JEWS, £2 from tS acknow~ 


‘Now roady in Byo. (sizo of —— "s History), price 12s elegantly 


You 4 of the LIVES of QUEENS of 


ENGLAND. 
By AGNES STRICKLAND. 
A Now, Revised, and greatly sugrunneet Bai Raition, 
Embellished with Pertralts of avery Queen 
To be comploted in Bight Monthly Volumes. 

N.B—Tho First Volume contains the Lives and Portraits of Thirteen 

na, and & Portrait of the Author. 

“The announcement of this new, revised, and cheaper edition of 
Miss Strickland’s truly national work, will bo received with satis- 
faction by thousands who desire to possess it.'—Critic. 

“The republication of the ‘Lives of the Queens of England’ in the 
more compact and aceossible shape, announced in the present eighth 
volume edition, is a circumstance to be hailed with no common ex~ 
pression of satisfaction. As the title imports, this edition, borides being 
more condensed in point of space, ia still more abundant in point of 
matter than the twelve volumo edition; It is also, a1 a matter of course, 
cheaper—a fact which must still further widen its circle of readers 
‘and admirors.'"—Observer. 

CoubuURN and CO., Publishers, 


Great Marlborough-street. 


lar Work, “ A WEEK rep nose sah ms 


vin 18%. With Twent vings on Steel from itt by 
‘T Cxxswick, AR A, and 
‘Wood by 


TH Banriier’; also, 190 Rngravings o& 
various Artists. 
London: VIRTUE and ood 25, Label 


OMMON SENSE for: “HOUSEMAIDS. 


By A LADY. 
yadon: I’. HATCHARD, 187, Piccadilly, opposite the Albany; and 
all booksellers. 


Corrected by an actual 


HOHN'S CHEAP SERIES. 
AMARTINE’S NEW WORK.— THE 
STONEMASON of SAINT POINT. Post 8vo. Prico 1s 6. 

HENRY G. ee: York-street, cae Garden. 
HIN'S CHEAP SE 
UIZOT'S MONK’S CONTEMPORARIES, 


—A Series of Biographic Studies on the English Revolution. 
A Fino Portrait of Edward Lord Clarendon. Price 1s 6d. 
Henry G. Pees Eo Os Covent Garden, 


EN 1 21 pat 
HE E N GL in MERICA. 
By tho Her of “SAM ee "fe. 
Invaluable for ita accuracy and impartiality."—Herald, 
“Wo havo no doubt these volumes will be considered the cleverost 


Judge Haliburton hns ever produced.””—Meaenger. 


Also, just published, in 3 vols, 
THE LADY andthe PRIEST. By Mrs. MABERLEY, 
“Wo can hardly indicate to the reading public a work more fi'ted 
to instruct and dolight. With deep pathetic power and high artiatic 
ability, Mrs Maberly has worked out hor original fancy of the timid 
and awe-ntrickon Judy, hounded to despair by the unscrupulous and 
remorseless priests.” —Globe, 


THE TUTOR'S WARD. By the Author of “ Wayfaring 
Bketches,” &e, 2 vols. 


COLBURN and CO., Publishers, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 


Now ready, 
HAT SHALL Wh DO WITH THE 


GLASS PALACE? By SPIRIDIONE GAMBAKDELLA. 
WrstkeTox's Library, Hyde-Park Corner; Aylott and Jones, 
Patornoster- “rOW, and all booksellers, 


FASHION AND THE FASHIONABLES. 


OTICE,—CLARA CAMERON; 
the Bolle of the Season, is now ready at all the Libraries. 
3 vol 
‘2. Lord W. LENNOX’S PERCY HAMILTON. 8 vols. 
3. Lady BULWER LYTTON’S MIRIAM SEDLEY, 53 
bh W. SHOBERL, Publisher, , 20, Great Marlborough-atreet. 


Recently uublished, Bvo, 108 td, 
URNING of the WORLD of ART, and 


Re-establishmont of the Empire of Nature, or of the Perfect or 
Htcavenly State of the Earth and its Creatures thereby. The whole 
familiarly explained by ROBERT HOWARD, MD, in his Book, 
REVELATIONS of EGYPTIAN MYSTERIES. 

* A most curious work.""—Weokly Chronicle. 

«Full of interest and amusement."—Jobn Bull. 

“Of the highest possible interest and importance.”—Asiatle 
Journal 

Mes 
Author, ( 


Piven, 23, Paternoster-row. Poat-freo, by post order, of the 
Upper Gloucester-street, Dorset-square. 


‘Now ready, in 1 vol, 10s 6d, elegantly bound, 


CENES from SCRIPTURE. By the Rev. 
G, CROLY, LL.D., author of “ Salathiel,” &o. 

Principal ‘Contonts:—The Last Day of Jerusalem—Esther—The 
‘Third Temptation—The Vision of God—The Sixth Seal—The Power of 
Prayer—Belshazzar—Malachi—Balak and Balaam—Ezekiel—Jokn 
the Baptist—The Prophecy of Gorge marae in Dothan—The 
‘Woe upon Isracl—The Judgment 

COLBURN and CO,, Publishers, at  Martborongh-strect. 


HOLIDAY REWARD, OR PARENTAL PRESENT. 
Tn Crimson and Gold, 324 Pe ‘Three Hundred Pictorial Illustrations, 


ARTIN’S ILLUSTRATED NATURAL 
PHILOSOPHY —A complete compendium of the Physical 
Siclencos, including every modern discovery ; to whieh are added Fifiy 
Bkolotow Lessons on the most intoresting Subjects, and upwards of 
One Thousand Questions on the ‘Text; forming the most complete 
manual on the subject ever published, 
Low RON and Co., and all Booksellers, 


In Crown 8vo, lgantly bound in gilt cloth, price 7s. 64. 


EMORIALS of the CASTLE of EDIN- 
BURGH. By JAMES GRANT, Author of “ Memoirs of Kir~ 
kaldy of Grange," “ ‘The Romance of War,” * The Scottish Cavalier,” 
Ko. With twolve Iustrations, engraved on wood by Branston, 
“Of the different books of this nature that bave fallen in our way, 
‘wo do not remembor one that has equalled Mr, Grant’s.—Spectator. 
‘Mr. Grant's vary Interesting history of the Castle of Eilinburgh— 
work equally distinguished by research, accuracy, and pictorial 
interest.’'—Alison's Eusays, 


“We have been much amusod with this little book, which abounds 
in pleasant and interesting episodes, and we recommend it as an ex- 
eallent specimen of lool history.—Athenwum, 

WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 


‘Third Edition, &s Gd; Amal Edition, 2s 6d; per post, 3s 
ONSUMPTION, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, 
CHRONIC COUGH, APHONIA (loss of voice), and other af= 
fections of the Lungs, Throat, and Air Passages, succossfully treated 
by MEDICATED INHALATIONS, or remedies directly conveyed to 
the seat of disease. By ADFRED B. MADDOCK, M.D., 7, Suffolk- 


place, Pall Mall. 
+4 most important and weet work."'—Herald. 
SIMPKIN a and } SRSUALL, Paternoster-row. 


will re BRI at the close of the present Session of Parliament, 
HE BR 


ITISH TARIFF for 1851-52. 
y EDWARD BEEDELL, of the Office of Hxaminer and 
Principal Comptroller of Accounts, Custom-House, London. 

‘This edition will contain amended Tables of Customs' Duties, Ab- 
satraots of all the Laws affecting Revenue Business, Forms of Entries 
for Goods Imported, the Waterside Practice, with full Instructions for 
the guidance of Morchants axd Officials, the Warehousing Ports of the 
United Kingdom, Lists of the Officers of the Customs and Coast Guard 

at every Port aud Station, together with a vast amount of matter 
useful io Members of Parliament, Shipowners, Merchants, Brokers, 
aand to all persons engnged in foralga commerce, 

London: BAILY BRoTHKKs, Corahill. 
Fi 
ae 


rst Edition, 146 pp, Is 8d, leather; patronised by the highest 
stic authorities, enlogised. by reviewers, and adopted in the 
jools, academies, and colleges, 
E INTELLECTUAL. CALCULATOR ; a 
complete Course of Written and Mental Arithmetic. “ ‘The 
result of its system of mental arithmetic have ever excited astonish- 
meemt in the best-informed arithmetical authorities."—Vide Lord 
Broughamt's §) on Education, 
SUMPKUN, SHALL, and Co; HAMILTON and Co; and all Book- 
sellers. 


HE “ ee SERIES ” of NEW 
WORKS, by WILLIAM MORTEN, Esq.. Editor of “ Peter 
Warley's Tales," * Annuals," &6.; “ Holiday Book,” &e. 
4. The INTELLECTUAL READING BOOK. Numerous 
ive Lessons in Reading and Thinking, Sierty Illustrated, 
‘and embracing every department of useful knowledge. Price 3s. 

2. The IN! TEL ECTUAL SPELLING BOOK. A complete 
Guide to Spelling and Pronunciation, 1s. 

3. The (NTELLECTUAL PRIMER. Nine Hundred short 
Lemons in n Reading and Spelling, lustrated by ons Hundred Engrav- 
ings. 

pcr The © INTELLECTUAL EXPOSITOR. A comprehen- 
sive ‘ide to the derivation and signification of every useful word in 

nglish language Price 1s Gd. 

Wihees four volumes embody everything necessary fora com ete 
course of elementary instruction for young children, and may be 
by order, of all era. 


NEW ART FOR AMATEURS. Price 10s 6d. 
HE ART of ETCHING, By ALFRED 


ASHLEY. Illustrated with 1M Etchings, by the Author, Ele- 
‘ly bound in a Cover, printed in Gold and Colours, designed by 
Swart aking! 


: 


iblishors have every confidence in believin, 
dhe best work on. the aecbed refer with 


of the plates and of ding render it a fit ornament 
for the drawingroom tal 
“The of Mr. Hy hey addon tthe aman, ‘The 


faxt is accompanied by some beau! 
Woomey ben very ethctives as Domreal 
Tis’ a very interesting ito publication, containing 
tious on the use of the etchi . grounds, biting liquids, So. 
Vt takes its origin, the preface informs “ns, in the prevailing tashion 
sr Inds, from the Sovereign downwards, to amuso themselves in tho 
‘eccupation of etching. ‘Tho author has defined the 
clearnoss. Tho etchings whi 


Donic organ ae pt in Plate HI, .'The ruins in Plate V. are 
effective. 8 second subject in Plate VIE, is very elegant: ee 
a nee 


i 
E 


daintily elegant.”"—Magazine of Science. 
London: J-and D. A. DARLING, Bishopsgate-street. 


ars 5 


is day is publi 
OHN’S CLASSICAL CATALOGUE, com-= 
prising all the principal editions of the Greek and Latin 
Classics, Translations and Commentaries, with prices annexed ; royal 
vo, half morocco, price 2s 6d.—Allowed to Purchasers. 
HENRY G. Bonn, York-street, Covent Garden, 


BOHN’S STANDARD LIBRARY FOR AUGUST, 


EANDER’S CHURCH HISTORY. Vol. 4. 


Prive 3s 6d. 
Henry G. Boun, York-street, Covent Garden. 


BOHN'S STANDARD LIBRARY FOR AUGUST. 


ASARI’S LIVES of the most celebrated 
PAINTERS, SCULPTORS, and ARCHITECTS, translated by 
Mus, Foster. Vol.3. Price 3s 6d. 

‘Of this work the Westminster and Foreign Quarterly says, “The 
enthralling Biographics of Vasari—biographies which, from their 
paced diversity and fascination, have caused the late unfortunate 

Haydon to exclaim with enthusiasm, ‘If 1 were confined to 
books, in a desert island, I would certainly choose the Bible, Shakes 
peare, and Vasari.!” 


HENRY G. BouN, York-streot, Covent Garden. 
Just published, 48 half-bound, 
RICKET NOTES, by WILLIAM 
BOLLAND, Esq, Member of the MC G, and President of the 
Zingari. With a’ Letter, containing Practical Hints, by William 
Clark, Slow Bowler, and Secretary of the All Bngland leven 
London: Saundera, 6, Charing-cross. 
CHEAP MENSURATION FOR ‘SCHOOLS, 
On 1th June was publ 
A & COMPLETE SYSTEM roe MENSURA- 
TION; adapted to the Use of Schools, Private Students, and 
Practical Men: comprehending Logarithmic Arithmetic, Practical 
Geometry, Plane Trigonometry, Mensuration of Surfaces and of 
Solids, of Conic Sections and of their Solids, Surveying, Mensuration 
of Heights and Distances, Levelling, Monsuration of Artificers’ 
Works, &c. By ALEX. INGRAM. Improved by JAMES TROTTER, 
of the’ Scottish Naval and Military Academy, Edinburgh. 12mo, 
192 pages, 2s bound, 
Mr, Ingram’s other School-books, improved by Mr. Trotter, 
all boun 
SYSTEM of MATHEMATICS. 9th Edition, 7s 6d. 
KEY to DITTO. 6th Edition, 7s 6d. 
PLANE GEOMETRY and TRIGONOMETRY. New Edi- 
tion, 2s 6d. 
ELEMENTS of ALGEBRA, 33. 
Edinburgh: OLiver & Borp. London: SmPKIN, MARSHALL, & Co. 
This day, 18th edition,with Woodeuts, 4s, neatly bound, 
ONS. LEPAGE’S L'ECHO de PARIS ; 


being!a Selection of Familiar Phrases which a Person would 
hear daily if living in France, With a Vocabulary of the Words 
and Idioms. 

“Mons. Lepage’s excellent little work has, we are happy to per- 
coiye, run through several editions with all the celerity it deserved. 
His book is decidedly the best we have seen for aiding the instruction 


of English children in the rudiments of the French li » inas- 
muchas it approaches nearest to that best of all possible methods, 
fumiliar conversation. 

“Mons. Lepage’s ‘Gift of French Conversation,’ and his ‘ Last 


Step to French,’ are works of equal excellence.”—Morning Post. 
EFFINGHAM WuLsoN, Royal Exchange; and Messrs. Longman, 


PUBLIC APOLOGY ! appears in the 

“Chemical Record" of to-day, Addressed to HAHNEMANN’S 
HOMEOPATHIC GHOST, who considered himself insulted on the 
19th, in ue a Jor rae, Price 5d ; ped, Gd. Office, 17, Upper 
Wellington-street. 


EMPERANGCE and PEACE.—Just pub- 
lished, in one volume, 12mo, of 180 pages, hound in cloth gilt 
and lettered, An Earnest Plea for the Roign ‘of ‘Temporance and 
Pence, as conducive to the Prosperity of Nations, submitted to the 
visitors to the Great Exhibition. By JAMES SILK BUCKINGHAM, 
Price 28 6d; or for distribution, ten copies for 20s. 
Published by PETER JACKSON, Angel-street; and to be had of all 
Booksellers; or by letter addressed to the Author, Stanhope Lodge, 
St, John's Wood, London. 


IHE MESMERIST’S MANUAL; a complete 


Exposition of Meameric Phenomena and Practice, with the ap- 
plication to the Cure of Disease. For the instruetion of Reginners. By 
GEORGE BARTH, Medical Mesmerist and Galvanist, No. 4, Morning- 
ton Crescent. Second edition, Price 3s; free by post for 3s 6d in stamps. 
‘Also, by the same Author, price 61; free by post for 8d, 
The PRINCIPLE of HEAL! TH TRANSFERABLE. 
H. BAILLIERE, 219, Regent-street; through all Booksellers; or 
from the Author, No. 4, Mornington Crescent, 


DR. HOWARD ON SALT. 
Third Hattlon, eularged, aid Case of Patient, treated, Sroy 16/62, 


ALT, the FORBIDDEN FRUIT or FOOD. 

‘The wholo Mystery now revealed; and the PILLAR of SALT: its 
Hurtful Effects on Man (chiefly Woman), and on Animals; showing it 
to be the chiof cause of Diseases, as taught by the Wise Men of Egypt 
and by Beripture, il. Esdras, «. 5, v. 8, 8, 9,10, and found by the Author's 
experience of nisny voars.—' Well deserving susntion:_ we doubt not 
that Dr. Howard will make many conver ."" —Medico~| 
view. "OF extreme worthy Ioterest, and. importance."=-Aslatic 
Journal. “ Werthy of immortality."—Lancet.—Messrs, PIPER, 23,Pa~ 
ternoster-row; post-free for 24 pee of the Author, 6, Upper Glou- 
cester-street, Dorset-square. 


MR. YEARSLEY’S PAPERS ON HIS 


EW MODE of TREATING DEAF- 


NESS, when attended by Loss of the Drum of the Ear, asso- 
ciated or not with discharge, reprinted from the ** Lancet,” in the 
form of a Pamphlet. Price |s. ; or free by post, Is. 4d. 

“ We have vea seen che remedy applied by Mr. Yearsley in 
several cases of apparently incurable deafness ; and in some of these 
cases the effect produced appeared to be almost miraculous, This 
happy discovery Pestablnbes for our profession another claim to public 
Eratifude and reepect.”—Leading article of the Lancet, 

JOHN CHURCHILL, Princes-street, Soho; and all Booksellers. 


INE, SCHOOL BOOKS published by OLI- 


VER and BOYD, Edinburgh; and SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, 
and Co., London. 


CONNON’S FIRST SPELLING-BOOK. 64. 
INGRAM'S MENSURATION, by TROTTER. 2s, 
WHITE'S SACRED HISTORY. Is, 6d. 
i Wee HISTORY of ENGLAND for Junior Classes. 
8. 6d. 


‘ beet HISTORY of SCOTLAND for Junior Classes. 
8. 6d. 
WHITE’S HISTORY of GREAT BRITAIN and IRELAND, 


‘3s._6a. 
WHITE'S HISTORY of FRANCE. 3s. 6d. 
SURENNE’S NEW FRENCH DIALOGUES. 2s. 
REID'S ELEMENTS of PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 1s, 


DR. REID'S INTRODUCTORY ATLAS, Coloured. 2s. 6d. 

ABRIDGEMENT of RELD'S MODERN GEOGRAPHY. 6d. 

FERGUSSON’S Zen OE ROME ANABASIS, Books I. 
and IL, with Vocabulary. 

RULED BOOKS “so “ting with binder Boox- 
KEEPING; for Single per set, 2s: 

SCOTT'S COPY- BOOKS. with ‘Headings, 20 Sorts, e each 4d, 

Te eNON SECOND SPELLING-BOOK. Nearly ready. 


“PERGUSSON’S HOMER’S ILIAD, Books I., VL, XX., 
‘August. 


and XXIV, buf comee 3s 6d. Will be ready in 


Iso, Improved Editi: of the folloy 
«REID'S ELEMENTS of cae as Edition, 
SGIBSON'S PETIT FABLIER, with Voeabulary. En 
wsune URENNE'S FRENCH MANUAL, Corrected to 1851. 


StiTuER’s GENERAL HISTORY, with Continuation. 


Bee PUBLICLe LAVATORL—U Lon 
tao Invite 1 Signor forvatir! cho el prosente si fro 
» STABILIME: ELLO di 

Fubar 4 “uavanUni. situato in GoULetOR-eQUAR, WHE with 
CHAPE! ire a ‘Seite diehl dolla woatenk stan atte trankae 


a cui tali Bs Lavatori 
nome, we iin 


GEORGE WooLcorn, 
Stanza del Comitato, 5, Exoter Hall, Londra, Luglio, 1SSkee 


flying inland,” “ Hast thou @ sleepless pillow press’d?” “ I've 
the trees in the f per rathe Com RI 


watched forest 5 HARD 
SUTTON, price %6.—Published by ADDISON and HOLLIER, 210, Regent- 


an Anonymous F; 
ledgment thereof in the Ne LST RATED iin og ma 
'3, Chatham 


Soxvawun for PROMOTING CHRISTIAN 
secretaries 


strect; Brewer and Co., 23, Bishopsgate-street KNOWLEDGE.—The re Meera i = fess ay eed 
EW BALLAD, “HAPPINESS.”—Just | 720! up tho auc of the paper fra "with the donation. 
eke tre BAKER'S last new Ballad, entitled B. MURRAY, 
* HAPPINESS." Price 2, postage Jou EVANS, Joint Secretaries. 
Tree and Co, 214, Regent-street. . 


Now ready, second edition, price 6d, with Dedication to Joseph 
maxton, Esq, 
OVEREIGN OF ALL! Hymn for the 


Queen and Welcome to All Nations. A Contribation to the 
Great Exhibition of 1851. By an EXHIBITOR. Music by H.LAVENU. 
Pablished by CRAMER, BEALE, and Co, Regent-street, 
HYMN and Depletion, ‘without the Music, handsome! 
in gold and colours, price 
Published by Ram and Co, Bernetscatconts 
Profits devoted to the aid of Ragged Schools.—Offios, 1, Exeter Hall. 


EW SONG.—THE YOUNG LADY'S 

“ NO."—Composed by the Author of “ Will you, Jove me then 

as now ? “The Man's Bride,” “The Secret,” «yon T have 

dared to love thee,” &c, Prieo 2 (sent postage free).—This arch and 

easing ballad, just introduced most successfully by Miss Poole, is 

ular songs of the day: both words 

‘will ensure effect. 

HoDasoN, 63, Oxford-strect, 


ON’S SONGS of SCOTLAND.—The 
late Mr, JOHN WILSON'S EDITION of the SONGS of 
SCOTLAND, as sung by him in his popular entertainments (dedi- 
cated, iy pelmission, to her Majesty the Queen), may be had of the 
7, Gower-stoot, and of all munitellers tn town, and 
sountry in eigit books, 103 6d cach; or in two volumes, 
"Phe songs are published separately, at 1s each. Since the 
Sompietion of the work, Yeung Lachiavat.” * Toll me how to Woo 
Thee,” “' The Skylark,” and other favourite songs, have been pub- 
lished, ‘Tho songs in the entertainment of The Lady ofthe Lake," 
2% cach, or handsomely bound in one volume, £1 Is. ‘The songs in 
the entertainment of “ Mary Queen of Scots" are published sepa~ 
rately, at 1s 6d. Catalogues may be had at 47, Gower-strect, 


KEAT EXHIBITION MUSIC. — The 


public are flocking to the PLANISTA OFFICES, 67, Pater- 
noster-row, City, and 16A, Argyll-street ; having at last discovered 
that the Music Fubliahers have defrauded them for the last 25 years, 
by charging them four times more than they ought, and allowing the 

‘usie-sellers 33 out of every 4s profit. ‘The following Music, from the 
* Pianista,” is played daily on the Organs and Pianofortes in the Ex- 
hibition 211 Flauto Magico Gust rondy), Ul Prodigo Guat ready), 
Fidelio, Sonnambula, Norma, Don Giovanni, each 28; Le Pro- 


Bicely to become ons of the most 
and music possess that 
Dorr 


oa ‘Huguenots, Lucia, each 48; and Forty other Operas for 
28 each, and post free; the Twelve Crystal Palace Polkas, 
ae U-Phis music—so excellent, yet so cheap, so correct, and so beau- 
raved and printed surprises and delights, all who see \t."_— 

Globs- "Sold wholessle and retail ws the Planista Offiooy, 67, Pater 
Sse and 16A, Argyll-atreet, Regent-street. Catalogues gratis. 


EACHEY’S NEW and SUPERIOR 
PIANOFORTES for HIRE, with the option of purchase in 
town or country (packed free). The most extensive assortment in 
London of warranted New and Second-hand Pianofortes for Sale, Hire, 
Exchange, or Exportation,—G. PEACHEY (Maker to the Queen), City 
of London Pianoforte Manufactory, 73, BISHOPSGATE-STREET 
WITHIN, cep Marine Society —N.B, Specimens at Great Ex- 
tion, C) 0. 


IAN 4 F pene S.—PAPE’S PATENT 


ely these new instruments are uneq 
liancy of tone, elasticity, and lightness of touch. The Console Piano is 
ha Bioes leg eat oud udoir Piano over made; and the interior construc 
tion bei ‘cast iron, renders it very durable, and suitable for ex- 
ordre any climate. The above instruments may be seen and 
tried at Mr. Pape's New Patent Pianoforte Dépét, 310, REGENT- 
STREET, whore, also, Pianos by other makers are to be had at the 
lowest manufacturing’ prices for sale or hire. Pianos re- 
paired, and tuned. 


|OLKIEN’S 25-GUINEA ROYAL MINUTO 


PIANOFORTES, nearly 7 octaves, O @ fail, motullic plate, 
with all lace improvements, in mahi 


walled for power and 


ogany, rows, maple, walnut, or | 


67, Lincoln’s. Innefields, 2808 july 1851. 
Bonne and RESIDENCE. —Parties visiting 
Town can bo in a family of large sceny say 


accommodated 
per week. Two friends occupying « 
room pei d etal taken for less. Situation central for the Exhibition. — 


Address, B. E., 4, Torrington-equare, Russell-square, 


iY ee PRACTICE to be DISPOSED 
OF, near a Railway Station, an hour's ride frem London. 
Returns £600 a year.—Address R. 8, T., 33, Floet-strest, London. 


R. MADDOCK (late of Harley-street, Ca- 
yendish-square) has REMOVED to No. 7,81 OLR: cELACE, 
PALL MALL, where he may be consulted as fore ffections 
of the Chest and Nervous System. At homo from 11 Timi? o'clock, 
Country residence, Park-road, Richmond. 


ONEY.—£30,000 ready to be BUVENCED 

the security of Freehold and good Lease! property 

Hoversions to money in the Funds, Anmuitiesy Life Tnteroats, fe. (de— 

rived under will or settlement).—Apply to Mr. C. ALLEN, 28, Regent~ 
strest, Waterloo-place. 


RISH POPLIN and ‘TABINET.—The only 
House for the exclusive sale of this much-admired manufacture 
is ELLIOT’S, removed from Pall-Mall to 54, St. Jumes’s-street. 


ILKS, BAREGES, MUSLINS, &e. &c.— 
BEECH and BERRALL, 63 and 64, Edgware-road, aro now 
offering an extensive assortment of the above goods, all of this season's 
produetion, and at greatly reduced prices. 
For the convenience of ladies in the country, patterns forwarded 
stage fre 
poWAddress BEECH and BERRALL, 68 and 64, Edgware-road. 


(ORD'’S EUREKA SHIRTS and FORD'S 
BUREKA SHIRT-COLLARS are not sold by any hosiers or 
Grapers. ‘The Collacs possess an improved method of fastening, which 
entitely dispenses with tho uso of strings, loops, or elastic contri 
Yancer, adapiod to any size, suitable for once or twice round cravate. 
May be had in three different sizes, and either rounded or pointed. 
Price 11s 6d per dozon. ‘Two, as samples, sent post free on receipt of 
28 postage stamps.—KICHARD FORD, 185, Strand, London. 


HE LIGHTEST UNDER-WAISTCOATS 
for Summer wear are THRESHER’S INDIA GAUZE, which 
esta te Avante ies the ingonvenience sua gd 
ar fect from: irritat le ity. 
only by, THRESHER and GLENNY, Hosicrs, je het shang, 208 Out 
ETS—IMPORT. 


fitters, 152, Strand, next door to Decaroteaie 
CARP! ANT. 
Howstz and CO. beg to announce that they 
have bought three large Lots of Brussels Carpets, whieh they 
are selling pine oat following low prices:— 


iceable Brussels ” - - 2s. 3d. 

Best Ls manufactured oo - +» 3s. 6d. 

Patent Tapestry eee es 
anes end "S0.5 ‘Albion House, 227, 928, 239, and 230, High 


“Divide about the broad bride-cake 
Round about the bride's stake.""—BEN JoNsoN, 
DING BREAKFASTS, DINNERS, and 
BALL SUPPERS provided by Messrs. PURSSELL, Cornhill, 
in the most fashionable style, including Wines and the hire of Fiato, 
China, Glass, &e. | Bills of Hare sent for any number required. An 
elegant assortment of Bride-Cakes ready for selection. 


NFANTS’ NEW FEEDING BOTTLES.— 
‘These Biberons or Nursing Bottles, the most perfect artificial 
nother ever invented, are adapted to nil, biscuits, ud all Kinds of 
food. "Tho nipple is elastics sft ag velvet, partiouarly cleanly, and 
ae Pec Be a tae SRE ee oe 
| st 's 6d eacl ach ig engra) name address, 
Bowaret worthless imitations, ae 


OINS.—Silver Pennies of Edward I. and 


zebra-wood. The great peculiarity and worth of these pianos iu, that TIXCOLN ton of Wee tens pee Sore on pplication 19 SRED. 
they will stand any climate without injuring the dolicacy of their ori= og, London. Hacmilalee sen meet hoe and without charge, to an; 
ginal beautiful tone and touch-TOLMIEN, Manufacturer, 27,28, and {pplleantya List of Colne with thelr prigts z 
$9, King Wi London-bridge.-Drawings povt-treo, 


IANOFORTES at Manufacturmg Prices 


Messrs. HOLDERNESSE and CO., 444, New Oxford-s 
London, beg to inform their ri coarmprieealeeregpb re= 
duced the price of their Piccolo 


doncription of musical instrament tuned, repaired, and taken in ox~ 
change. 


1 you require your FAMILY ARMS, send 
Name and County to the LINCOLN'S-INN HERALDIC OFFICE, 
Great Turnstile, Lincoln's Inn. Fee for search and. sketch, 3s 6d, of 
postage stamps, Single crest engraved on stone, 8s 6d; crest on plate, 
spoons, So sts Od ‘por dozens arms with names for books, £1 lez 
; arms of oi ool 8, &c., sketel monument 

churches. Address, HENKY SALT. : a Soe 


ATTERS’ IRONS.—GAS and AIR.—This 
novel, clean and economical mode of heating irons and 
fippiag off hats is used by Messrs Ashmead and Co, Mr Thredder, Mr 
ud many other hatter, allors, and Iamndresses, ran siada 
on the same principles, These and other economical applica 
tions of this cleaa beat may be soon at CHAS. RICKETS' Ga Stove 
Besuleseeys Agar-street, facing Charing-cross Hospital. 


UTFITS for INDIA and the COLONIES. 
—Writers, Assistant-Si 


OND’S PERMANENT MARKING ad 
and by far the best, 
Offers the bg hse ot protection peli inn a eerie 
ope and eee aioe eee pare pei or mistake; for Popes Teason 
be careful inventor, 
JOHN payee 2, Tong-lae, Wert West outa cece by most 
Chemists, Stationers, and Medicine-vendors. Price a Bottle. 


PSPces and BUTLER, Wine-merchants, 


&c., 15, Regent-stroot.—Gordon's Golden Sherry, 30s per 
oz; supurior, 363, of soft and full flavour, highly approved; Amon- 
tillado Sherry (a delicate pale dry wine for invalids), 488 and 60s; 
old Port from first-rate shippers, 30s, 368, 42s, and 485; the old- 
fashioned dry Port, 54s; Hock and Moselle, 36s'to 60s; St. Julien 
Claret, 288; first growth Clarets, 36s, 483, and 60s; Chablis and Sau- 


OOD WINE GLADDENETH eS 
HEART."—TROTTER'S UNIVERSAL SHERRY, 26a po 
dozsn cash, bottles included, free within thirty anilos on ‘receipt of 


“Post-effice order.—T, A. TROTTER, 18, Philpot-lane, City. 


REO ARIS NEW PORTABLE IRON 

D folds in 

Gap up ihe da homolog © ed 8 shaky 
apo : 
Lait ance MY 


Bedetead and Bedding Manufacturer, 15, fant rm tal an Sm, 
London. 


H4& MEMENTOS.—ARTIST IN HAIR. 


terne, 363 to 51s; Sparkling Chainpaggno, 425, 604, and 728; Pints, 24s Kingdom, a BOOK of SPECIMENS for Two P a 
and 423.—N.B. Old Pale Cognac Brandy, 60s per doz.—! ino, ‘omtage Stampa. Ho 
Garegos, Cherry Brandy, and other foreign Ligeours: 4 Sots Bro Bee Ore nae re colt Bats Brace 


($OTTERELL BROTHERS’ large collection 
of PAPER-HANGINGS, at Meg aged Oxford-street, will 
found to be a concentration of all that Dp den gag eg, oar) 
Purchasers will not be annoyed with vurning over a 
mass of worthless patterns; all such are rejected by this this extablishroent, 
and the primest only retained. Prices from 44. per yard. COTTERELL 
BROTHERS’ paper decorations for rooms are superior to any othors, 
and moderate in gee Sole vices of the bryanized or washable 
paper-hangings. 500, New Oxford-street ; also at Bristol and Bath. 


IHOMAS BOULTON’S NEEDLES. — These 
Noodles have been celebrated for the last half-contu! 
Unsurpassed in excellence. ‘They are manufactured of the 
steel, have highly-finished taper points, and perfectly og 
drilled eyes. Sold in pap:rs, and in every variety of fancy boxes aud 
casen adapted for presents, ly Owen, 06) Oxford-stroet; MHikin, 161, 
Btrand; Looker, 42, Loadcntall-strect, City; and by many drapes. 
“Thomas Boulton, manufacturer, London,” on each paper. 


DEWDNEY, 172, FENCHORCHSTRNRT 


‘protec~ 
‘ease of st immersion is guaranteed to those who wear the 

Cork Taskets and, in testimony ef its efficien iny enabl 

ty vafarte Me Williaa; Ruportatendsne arte tacinine tee re 


i 
Royal Hi Serpentine, Hyde Park, where it has been: 
frequently tested by parties totally unabl im. The elegance 
the Cork wacker ia bonging Wunder wis sot * at 


| toul-D- Gnulener, Anstruther Villa; Boandary-ronds St Joke geet 
| anes ARGENTINE SILVER PLATE— 


17 and 18, Combill-—This beaut stand 
AUTION—WEATHERLEY'S REGIS- ny damongte alls substistes oe sites, estes aes 
TERED Sopeags neo Li eaeire saeet, with the rogis- Sombined wit t appearance, This 
tered marks) are the sy Drops, as exhibited in the | upwards of 10 years sinco Tasufactare wan, iatouced: by 
Giz fan Cae entonaz sale Gen Ptr, gars | sperioos, and. uapriocipla tnliatand, tho ied 
Hamsped 1 Weathariay ‘on casts fr avell syucious taivetions calied | sews all, former is, tee artisans aie 
‘Vockins's, and others—Sold by Grocers, Confectioners, Chemists, | ite having answered the end proposed, which was to an 
and aoe Inventor's, 54, Gray's Inn.—Esta- nein ypaenaad durability " oF of solid. eras soe 
Dlished 1841. cost. been enriched 
‘with many splendid novelties in Dinner, Tea, and Breakfast Services, 
LD FEATHER BEDS RE-DRESSED and Baa never possased na many see ucaged Mane eee ee ‘The 
PURIFIED 1 remo with Patent ‘pang ata ‘Spoon and Fork r ‘includes all the various patterns that are 
‘dressing not onl: manufactured in. silver, and orders to any extent can be imme- 

feathers, the bull diately executed. A 


incensed, andy canteen 


the bed 

oe i old 

and mothy mattresses sata and re- oe and 
BEDDING, ‘iage free, be five i ee ‘and SON'S LIST of 


Diet on epnticasion abibere Cooney 196 Coppostie ths 
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sent free by 2160 o 
Church), Tottenham-court-roud. pu ey sig 
ONES’S £4 43, SILVER LEVER ans 3100 
ACHES, and £10 103. GOLD LEVERS, at the Manufactory 
Somerset House, are warranted aot to vary more rir Lae 
than half « per week. ‘The great reduction of price sats aside pone es 
all rivairy, gibt of ha Si mansiagrurare ora ot any other heuse, for oe 1 
thoes advertised at lower prices are receipt of Fost Mey Hae 
ng in | flee Orde , bavabie fo JOB SONS for 2S, oe il Ries ar 
i 26 rer) 
OUD. WATCHES fom £9 10: 02 Cela siayesincet 20 
Fatt Gold vet Wate £13 12:0 1M O 
‘The cheapest London for Watches is HAWLE: h hasattended the sale of SARL'S 
320 High Holbors: from 75, Stand, and: Corentey vireo tho olde co foie nig eo Cae | 
ferment ane Teeunisd in See bles ee Suite concen sed at SARL and SONS’ Len= 
fa dina a writen guarantee ‘with each watch. A rich and "7 and is Gor, No thor parton 
choice selection of solid fine Gold Chains, for their in sove~ 
Teen ett aot aden py ctemne sige Gold, Plato, 
Sinmeniicr Gc, gurcisvel. ve taken in exctanger Macca Harrie | Lowpom: Printed and Publi at the 
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{ Two Numsers, ls. 
WITH HALF-SHEET SUPPLEMENT GRATIS. 


THE GREAT EXHIBITION. 


THE FINE ARTS DEPARTMENT. 
Tue exclusion of the painter’s art from participation in the scheme of 
the Great Exhibition was an error of judgment on the part of the Com- 
missioners, which is forced upon the attention more and more forcibly 
every time one visits the Crystal Palace, and which it seems utterly 
impossible to account for, At a time when the application of decoration 
upon the true principles of design is being attempted, under the auspices 
of Government committees, not only in the palaces of the nation and the 
houses of the great, but also in the more humble abodes of the middle 
classes (through the operation of Schools of Design)—at a time when 
furniture, dress, and utensils for the table all come in for a share of the 
improved taste of an age ambitious in art, it seems an act of fatuity, when 
preparing a Grand Exposition of the Works of Industry of all Nations, to 
exclude from the lists that very branch of art which affords the highest 
resources for decoration, as wellasthe most abundant and varied examples 


both of.composition and colouring. The assiduity and interest with 
which the thousands who throng to the Exhibition in Hyde-park ex- 
amine the miscellaneous contributions of sculpture from all nations, 
must assure us that the masses are susceptible of enjoyment from the 
contemplation of works of fine art; and although the specimens here 
presented to them fall far short of the standard of excellence, and al- 
though the impromptu criticisms of the multitude by no means evince 
an advanced taste, yet we feel so much confidence in the ultimate triumph 
of truth, which in art is beauty, that we are inclined to look for practical 
good results even from this scrambling course of self-education, amid a 
sort of wilderness of wild flowers. 

And if good so result from observations on sculpture obtained in this 
way, by millions who never saw a work of sculpture before, how much 
more useful to them would be some notion of the principles and prac- 
tice of painting, involving both composition and colouring—an art 
much more intimately and generally applicable to the purposes and re- 
quirements of social life ;—and if a comparison by the more critical por- 


tion of the community of the works, we can hardly venture] to say the 
schools, of sculpture of various nations, be interesting and instructive, 
would not a similar comparison of works of painting be at least equally 
so? The importance of such a concowrance to English art it would be 
impossible to overrate, when we reflect upon the comparatively short 
and chequered career which art, since its revival, has had in this 
country. It is scarcely more than a century and a half that art 
has held any position amongst us; since Sir James Thornhill, starting 
in rivalry to La Guerre, the favourite decorator of the mansions of 
the nobllity of that day, received a commission from the State to 
paint the interior of St. Paul’s Cathedral and the hall of Greenwich 
Hospital, in which he was assisted by a German named André, and 
which he contracted to do at the rate of £2 per square yard! It is not 
acentury since the first attempt to establish an Academy of art was 
made, inaugurated by the learned and admirable Discourses of Sir Joshua, 
Reynolds; and in the course of that period, what have we done towards 
the formation of a school of art? what definite purpose or rules of 


— 
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‘BRITONS LAMENTING THE DEPARTURE OF THE ROMANS.”—BY E. CORBOULD. 
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taste have we arrived at? The answer to these questions must be given 
by a silent and significant pointing to the walls of the various exhibition 
rooms in Trafalgar-square, Suffolk-street, and Pall-Mall, where all has 
long been caprice, and glitter, and wild confusion, and where now & por- 
tion of our exbibitants seem to seek for unity of purpose, by devoting 
their pencils to a miserable copyism of the poorest medieval models, 
Thus, whilst in little more than two centuries (Giotto died in 1336, Raf- 
faelle in 1520), revived art in Italy arrived at its highest, point of excel- 
lence and power under & Raffaelle, who founded a school which, in the 
persons of a Correggio, a Giulio Romano, and a Parmegiano, survived 
some time after him—in England, in about the same period, after yarious 
unconcerted efforts, and fostered by much indiscriminating patronage, 
we find art, having neyer once attempted a flight of the highest ambi- 
tion, degenerating at once into the stiff and inanimate mannerism of the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries. 

‘There is no hope of remedy for such a state of things, butin wholesome 
exposure in the broad daylight of public scrutiny. We must meet ex- 
travagance with extravagance; and native affectation being confronted 
by conceits from abroad (where there is much ef the same error to com- 
plain of), shame and mutual ridicule may correct much; whilst the 
strong arm of criticism and the loud voice of popular condemnation will 
do the rest. Z 

But it is not,only to an exhibition of modern art of all nations that 
we should have looked as the means of educating the public taste. The 


COLOUR-BOX.—BY MESSRS. ACKERMANN. 


vast ayenues of the Crystal Palace, which might, without much trouble, 
have been prepared for the purpose, would have afforded an admirable 
opportunity for forming an exhibition of by-gone art, arranged in order of 
schools; an exhibition of the highest interest and utility, which, from 
the nature of circumstances, has never yet been carried into effect, 
and for which the spacious resources of the World’s Fair in 
Hyde-park afforded the first, and perhaps the last, opportunity, Of 
the necessary materials for furnishing forth such an exhibition, we 
cannot entertain a doubt, had the opportunity been afforded, seeing the 
alacrity with which foreign potentates, and our own most gracious Soye- 
reign and her Consort, have freely sent in the costliest articles of jewel- 
lery and verti in their possession, to enhance the attraction of the Ex- 
hibition ; and how their example has been followed by wealthy public 
companies, by noblemen and private gentlemen, each anxious to contri- 
bute their or his miteto the general splendour, but who, we are convinced, 
would have been far more proud to have shown a Raffaelle or a Rem- 
brandt, than a“ jewelled hawk” or a necklace once the property of the 
poor King of Arcot; and the public—the more intellectual portion of it— 
would have been much more obliged to them for such contributions, and 
the men of art, and the men of taste of all Europe, would have thanked 
them for helping to make up a show of precious worth and 
enduring interest, the recollection of which would haye served to light 
their paths during a life of toil and study in the pursuit of excellence 
and beauty in art. 

It is useless to enlarge upon the practical advantages and the intel- 
lectual charm of such an Exhibition; it has been denied us: and 
although a department in the Crystal Palace has been named the “ Fine 
Art Court,” the very existence of such a compartment is a mockery 
when coupled with the announcement that— 


“ Oil paintings and water-colour paintings, frescoes, drawings, and 
engravings, are not to be admitted, except as illustrations or examples 
of materials and processes ; and portrait busts are not to be admitted. 

“No single artist will be allowed to exhibits more than three works.” 


It is true that this regulation is not very clearly worded, and that it 
might be evaded, as all ill-advised and purposeless laws may be ; almost 
every oil or water colour painting, or drawing, or engraving, being more or 
leas available as ‘illustrations of materials or processesemployed.” Indeed, 
‘wecould name several publishing houses who have managed to gain admis- 
sion for a variety of engravings, either published or in progress, and water- 
coloured pieces destined in due course for the hands of their engravers, 
And as to“ fresco” painting ; why should that be excluded, if distemper 
and other like processes be admitted,in which we have abundant examples 
of wall decoration? We have abundant evidence on every side, moreover, 
that the rule has been relaxed as regards the number of works to which 
each exhibitor was to be restricted. But still the gencral object of the rule, 
whatever that object was, has been effected; and the “Fine Arts Court” is 
crowded with yery ordinary terra cotta casts, including brick-coloured 
and by no means delicately treated nymphs of heavy proportions, wax 
models, wax flowers, nick-nackeries in colour printing, and fancy sta- 
tionery, card models of houses and gardens, dolls dressed in court and 
other costume, egg shells carved and engrayed with fancy views, models 
in willow-wood, modelsin paper, and every conceivable absurd toy which 
could enterinto the conception of a boarding school miss, and which render 
this department, as far as it goes, a positive blot upon the otherwise fair 
face of the Great Industrial Exhibition of all Nations. And it is really 
curious to see the shifts which poor Art, being excluded under its ordi- 
nary forms, yet manages to represent itself in the Great Congress of In- 
dustry,and what inconsistencies and waste of space this leads to, Although 
“oil painting and water-colour painting, frescoe, drawing, and en- 
graying” have been declared inadmissible in their general sense—that 
is in their best and noblest performances—the pictorial genius of Europe 
still manifests itself abundantly on all sides in almost every conceivable 
material but the prohibited canvass; upon porcelains, from France, from 
Vienna, from Milan, from Dresden ; upon glass from Berlin and other 
parts of Germany; upon tin from Wirtemburg; upon plate-iron from 
Thuringia: then we have mosaics from Rome not a few, and beauti- 
ful of their kind; and from Munich we haye a collection of 
“ stereochromic” pictures, executed upon wood covered with mortar, 
“a process intended as a substitute for (the prohibited) fresco-painting.” 
Sir William Newton has been allowed wall-room for several “pictures 
upon ivory, representing the “Homage at the Coronation,” the ‘t Mar- 


riage of her Majesty,” and the “ Ohristening ‘of the Prince of Wales,” 


&ec.; but their in his casemay perhaps be explained by the 
announcement | the ivory in these works is “joined together by a 
process of his ownjinyention,” Mr. Haslem and Mr, Bone have some 
enamel pictures: —many of them Royal portraits, others copies from 
old masters; and Mr. Essex shows “ an extensive collection of enamel 
paintings,” copies from Royal and noble collections. In short, whilst 


High Art has been rigorously excluded, Little Art has been greatly 
favoured. As to the prohibition of engravings, it has been found impos- 
sible to carry it out; and we find whole shop-loads of them 
in various styles in different parts of the Building, some framed, others 
loose. In addition, we are startled here and there with some wonder- 
ful imitations of engravings, and pen andink drawings, in silk, in human 
hair, in crape, &¢.; which, as soon as the first impulse of pee fg 
over, oy ee the mind of the spectator a feeling of disappoint- 
ment and ition. rf 

Whilst upon the subject of simulative processes, we may refer to some 
“poker drawings,” upon wood, by the Rev. W. Calvert, 
chuiblted by Leuk Gr Manihatl ant Me S. 3 aomacell aoe 
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completely charred over, the lights and shadows being effected by 
soraping Easusiig away the black surface to the necessary depth, ac- 
cording to the shade required, going below where the burning ex- 
tends De the absolute lights: whereas “poker drawings” are burnt 
on the surface of white wood, the lights being left and the 
shades burnt in. One of Mr. Mitchell's specimens is taken 
from a rare mezzotinto engraving by Prince Rupert, who, by 
the way, was long supposed to have been the inventor of the last- 
named process, though of this there is some doubt, it being probable 
that he learnt the art from Colonel Louis Von Siegan. The subject is 
the “Execution of St. John the Baptist,” after Spagnoletti. The other 
specimen by this ex! ibitor is taken from Uwins' “Chapeau de Brigand” 
(in the Vernon Collection), and is of more minute workmanship than the 
preceding one. Lieut. Marshall exhibits, we think, three or more of his 
works in this line, the most important of which is after Raffaelle’s car- 
toon of ‘St, Peter preaching.” 

The Engraving Which accompanies the present article is taken from a 
small picture by E. Corbould, which has been admitted to decorate a 
very dark corner of the Fine Arts Court, not as a specimen of art, but 
of Miller's silica colours, in which it is painted. Besides this, we have 
one or two other specimens of a like kind, and exhibited for a like 
purpose; as, for instance, two of Concannon’s new method of airial 
tinting by caleined colours, and some designs in the crayons and chalks of 
some other manufacturer, whose name we have forgotten. Beneath 
these, and some other gaudier dis- 
plays of colours, rainbow or prism 
fashion, are ranged the brushes, 
palettes, and other implements ne- 
cessary for using them ; and so com- 
plete and instructive is this exposi- 
tion of art-requirements considered 
by Mr. Rowney, one of the exhi- 
bitors, that he places a little plas- 
ter group, entitled “ Letting the Cat 
out of the Bag” in the midst of his 
compartment, as much as to say 
that the mysteries of the craft exist 
now no longer, and that amateurs 
may all be artists if they please to 
lay in a stock of the necessary ma- 
terials. In Mr. Ackermann’s de- 
partment we were agreeably struck 
with a very elegant colour-box, of 
which we give an Engraving. 

The above flying notes, though 
unimportant in themselves, may be 
interesting some future day, as af- 
fording a notion of the position held 
by the Fine Arts in the Great Ex- 
hibition of Industry of All Nations 
of 1851, 


THE DINNER-TABLE AND ITS ACCESSORIES. 


SEVERAL articles have already been devoted tothe feod of man, and 
more than one have treated of the rationale of its preparation, generally 
by means of heat. There is still, however, a phase of the general sub- 
Ject left untouched. The moment of projection was the culminating 
period of the old alchemist’s labours; the moment of consumption is the 
all-important point to which the toils of producer and preparer of food 
are directed. Then it is that the delicacies and refinements of many 
collateral crafts meet and are tested—then it is that taste, mental and 
physical, the taste of the brain and the taste of the palate, join their 
forces, and, on happy oceasions, rejoice in the achievement of a consum- 
mate dinner consummately seryed—harmony in the meats and drinks— 
harmony in their relation and their order—h armony in the adornments 
of the table—that united harmony which satisfies the eye loving to look 
on symmetry, and the mind loving to look on well-arranged and well- 
adapted utility. Englishwomen, said the Quarterly, very rudely 
clothe themselves; French women dress. Of course, we are as far as 
we ought to be from giving in to such a dictum; but as to 
this proposition there can be no doubt. Uncivilised man eats, 
stuffs, crams, feasts, gorges—what you will. Civilised man dines, 
The one process is the rude satisfying of a natural need; 
the other a refined ministering to the same want, and also the exercise 
and enjoyment of an acquired and elaborately tutored taste for the men- 
tally and physically harmonious. To furnish forth a dinner for unculti- 
vated man, you want nothing but succulent meats. Give a cannibal a 
slice of his neighbour, or a City gourmand turtle, and you do all 
that is requisite—they only think of the mere food. But take a man 
who understands what dinner really means, and the food shrinks, not to 
a secondary, but to a co-ordinate rank with other matters. He thinks 
of the bill of guests as well as the bill of fare—of the harmony and pro- 
priety of all the appointments of the table. He will have all the better 
appetite if the decorations of the porcelain be in the purest taste, if the 
structure of the dishes be such as to preserve the meats in their highest 
perfection until the last moment, if the drinks sparkle in classically 
moulded crystal, and if the central épergne rise a gem of floral beauty 
inthe midst. This refinement and delicacy in the serving forth of a 
dinner must always be a token of a high and elaborate civilisation. 
“ To eat” is a sort of raw material verb ; “to dine,” is that raw material 
wrought up after the usages and modes of life of artificial and polished 
society. Our articles upon the food of man, and the employment, in its 
simpler and more fundamental methods, of heat to cook it, applied, 
therefore, simply to eating ; we wish to devote this paper upon the table, 
and its appurtenances and accessories, to dining. 

Before the guests assemble, the cook must haye been at work. Begin- 
ning, then, with the beginning, a glance into his regions may not be 
without its propriety. Beth the metropolis and the hardware manu- 
facturing northern and midland counties send an infinity of cooking 
apparatus—ranges, stoves, and roasting grates. These,in their more 
scientific and mechanical qualities, have already been noticed ; but we 
would pause to congratulate society in general upon the great ingenuity 
and energy which have of late been evidently applied to the apparatus 
of the kitchen, The antiquated imbecility about what was called 
“plain wholesome English fare”—plain roast and boiled—is now 
happily disappearing as fast as it can go, and we are beginning to re- 
cognise the truth, that, in despising the “ foreign messes” and ‘* French 
Kickshaws,” which our worthy ancestors so valiantly condemned, 
we were simply cutting ourselves off from all the delicacies and 
refinements of cookery—confining ourselves to those rude methods of 
dressing food which savages practise—wasting an unconscionable quan- 
tity both of fuel and of meat, and laying a worthy foundation 
for all that mass of stomach and nervous complaints which has made 
England, certainly, the most ) mation on the face of the 
earth. Occasionally, indeed, we hear of the brutal barbarism of roasting 
an ox whole; the expenditure of fuel, of course, enormous; and the 
result, half cinders, half red flesh: but, generally, we would hope, that, 


as enlightenment and common sense make their way amongst us, | 


bearing with them seas of good and cheap cookery books, the reign of 
skilful little made dishes—of combinations of vegetable and animal 
food—of pleasantly piquant sauces, is making head, and that at last an 
Englishman’s dinner is beginning to be characterised by something like 
variety ; that it will not to all time alternate between beefsteaks to-day 
and mutton chops to-morrow; boiled mutton this time, and roast beef 
that. There was deep truth in that thoroughly English proverb, “ That 
God sends meat, but the devil sends cooks.” In France the arrange- 
ment was and ial converse. Figen “alee oats Sarees 
greasy plum-pudding—a compound suited only to the stomachs an 
palates of te. admirers of Gibraltar rock and treacle—it was all very 
well for us to sneer at Vatel and his cardon bleu, or to laugh out at the 
ingenuity of the French artiste who worked a dinner of th~»e courses and a 
dessert out of a pair of old boots. Thetime, however, for“! :ying in the spe- 
cies of ignorance in question is gone by. For generatu... and c 
every little wayside inn through France possessed 
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walk through the kitchen furniture of the Exhibition will show that we 
are making adyances to more sensible arrangements. In the construc- 
tion of the grates, the greatest attention is being paid to the obtainment 
of the largest amount of heat from the smallest amount of fuel. This 
heat is frequently so managed as to be capable of ingenious application 
te the very many various operations of which civilised cookery consists, 
and the economy of space obtained ‘in these arrangements is, in almost 
all cases, well worthy of notice. According to the good old plan, 
peireee Sect if we exclude chops and steaks, meant the roasting 
or the boiling of a huge mountain of meat; and, accordingly, houra 
generally elapsed at any hotel at which you alighted, that is, if you did 
not chance to hit the canonical meal hours, ere you had a chance of ob- 
taining beyond cold, or partially cold, meat. Not so in a French house. 
‘There, in a quarter of an hour, thanks to their superior cooking apparatus, 
and their disabusal from the superstition that there cannot be a dinner 
without a joint, you had and still have a snug little meal tessed up ; the 
half-a-dozen or even perhaps greater number of tasty savoury dishes of 
which it is composed, prepared, and served hissing hot, before greasy 
Betty would have had the huge unprofitable kitchen fire raked up and 
glowing, for the Mont Blanc of beef which formed her notion of a dinner. 
It is gratifying to observe among the large ranges and the apparatus for 
great kitchens shown at the Exhibition, that a number of cooking-stoves 
for cottages, possessing in miniature nearly all the requisites of the more 
extensive machines, are also exposed. The economy of fuel attained by 
these isvery remarkable, and itis none of the least recommendations of 
the new style of cooking apparatus in-general, that by means of it a 
dinner can be dressed up, asit were, in a corner of the kitchen, without 
fuss or mess, or’ the necessity for a red-faced and perspiring cook toil- 

_ing like a salamander over a blazing fire, All sorts of savoury stews and 
fricassees, all sorts of generous and esculent soups, all sorts in fact of what 
are called “made” dishes, can be prepared by these new cooking machines, 
with far less expenditure of time and trouble than one solitary joint would 
demand underthe old “plain cook” régime. It was absolutely quite 
comforting to those who, like sensible Doctor Johnson, mind their 
stomachs yery studiously, to compare the immense collection of 
ingenious ranges for roasting, boiling, broiling, stoving, stewing, baking, 
and so forth—all compacted with the neatest ingenuity—and mentally 
to compare them with the old open kitchen grate; the two styles of 
thing bearing the same resemblance to each other as the modern light- 
house, with its reflectors, bears to the ancient beacon of a cresset of 
burning coals, 

So much for the kitchen, Let us ascend to the dining-room. Here 
the table first claims consideration. The article being one of those 
not destined or available for show, there are but a few exhibited, and we 
have one fault to find with them all. They are circular—certainly the 
best shape for a small, or even a moderately large dinner party ; but the 
feet, when there are more than one, or the central claw and its appur- 
tenances, are almost invariably arranged so as to prevent tye guests, or, 
at all events, one portion of them, from stretching their legs under the 
mahogany with anything like comfort. This is a serious fault. Our 
great upholsterers are so given up to the charms of carving, and what 
we may call jlamboyant wood-work, that, in the greater number of 
the dining-tables, the space which should be sacred to the feet of the 
guests is trenched upon by all sorts of humbugs of graven images, very 
well executed in their way, but quite out of place beneath the hos- 
pitable board. A dining-table ought to be supported by a firm central 
claw, symmetrical, of course, but aiming rather at strength than beauty. 
It is not expected that the guests will pry beneath the table-cloth; and, 
if they did, it would be in very bad taste to be gratified by wreaths of 
carved flowers and cornueopiws of mahogany fruit piled in such a 
position. There is one circular dining-table, or, if not quite circular, 
polygonal, which, by an ingenious contrivance, can be, as it were, mag- 
nified to, we believe, double its primary surface, the pieces of which it is 
composed being capable of extensive sliding out, while fresh leaves are 
introduced to the centre. ‘The cleverness of the contrivance appears to 
be the exact proportion which can be instituted by a mathematical host 
between the size of his board and the number of his guests; the table, 
indeed, being to some extent the converse of the Oriental carpet, which 
was filled comfortably by four persons, and not a bit more crowded by 
four score or four thousand. The workmanship of this, as of all the other 
tables which came under our notice, is perfect ; but we repeat, that the 
central support is by no means well managed. The expanding table is 
exhibited by Mr. Tubbs. Another yery ingenious, and we believe novel, 
dining table is shown by Mr. Calder, of Bath. It is circular and circa- 
lating—in other words, about fifteen inches of edge or margin are im- 
movable, as in the case of an ordinary table. The inner circle revolves 
on its own axis, two or four polished pegs giving the point d’appui—so 
that the contents of the board may be successively presented to all the 
guests. The apparatus, however, we presume, is only to be employed 
after the removal of the cloth, to “push about the bottle;” and, on 
festive occasions, when there glittered a goodly display of decanters and 
magnums on the board, the contrivance would no doubt be felt conve- 
nient, and would have the effeet of preventing unnecessary agitation of 
the wine. Altogether, there is ingenuity and cleverness in the table. 

Side tables or buffets certainly form appurtenances to the dining table. 
They have, as articles of furniture, been already described; and if we 
were to hintat a pervading fault, it would be that the slab of available 
space is often too narrow for the size and importance of the article. This 
is especially absurdly the case in the present French buffet, and that 
this slab is not always placed high enough, considering that the persons 
making use of a sideboard do so upon their feet, and not seated. 


Closely connected with the table, comes the table-cloth. One can 
hardly, indeed, conceive dinner without the accompanying damask. 
Ameal without a table-cloth, might be a meal, a consumption of food, 
a guzzling of fish, flesh, and fowl ; but one could hardly termit a dinner. 
A book without boards, a picture without a frame, a man without a shirt, 
is hardly a more unfinished and pitiable object than a dinner table 
without a table-cloth, or even a dinner table witha dirty one. As 
nothing is more appetising and agreeable to the eye than what the 
French call the éclatante whiteness of silvery damask, glittering with its 
well-arranged masses of silver, steel, and porcelain, so nothing more 
hideously overthrows all one’s anticipations and associations of dinner 
than the cloths tvo ofteh to be seen in our ordinary tayerns—yellow with 
splatches of mustard, ringed by the wet bottoms of pint-pots, and em- 
blazoned by dashes of the richest brown gravy. In France they manage 
these things better. The linen, table and bed, is perfection— 
white as unsunned snow—glancing and gleaming like ice 
in_ its glossy purity of brightness. The peculiar cool, glazed 
effect of fine damask is strikingly perceptible as you enter the re- 
gions apportioned to the specimens sent from the north of Ireland, and 
the banks of the Firth of Forth. There is adim greyness in the hue of 
the stufls, which, of course, will wear out with washing; but their fabric 
and texture are exceedingly fine, and, what is of importance for a table- 
cloth, stout and strong. Almost all are worked with appropriate pat- 
terns. Some have been made for Royalty, with suitable devices, armorial 
and otherwise. Others have been decorated with adornments in harmony 
with the general purpose of their manufacture, and more or less repre- 
senting and developing the idea of good cheer. The general and the 
natural shape of these embellishments is that of a grand circular or 
polygonal ornament for the centre, and a broad of similar device 
work, extending, as it were in pinnacles, towards the middle emblazon- 
ment. A Dunfermline firm exhibits a satin damask, as a dessert-cloth. 
‘The texture is fine and glossy, and the article will commend itself to the 
pursuers of the new practice of not bearing the table after dinner, 
ee are displayed in considerable variety. These articles, universal 
in ce, are hardly yet sufliciently naturalised amongst us. Over the 


as without 


infinitely better and : 


Channel they would as soon think of giving you dinner without a plate 
e artfully folded diaper. Here, unleas the occasion or the 
establishment be one of some pretension, you are left to wipe your 
paaees were and howyoucan. The napkins exhibited in the Crystal 
ie are so arranged that a set generally goes with each large table- 
rey ye een armorial or emblematic, corresponding with those in 

e larger article. 

Our table being now prepared, and the cloth laid over it, we proceed 
to what is usually laid upon that. And, first, the pigs ot pistes pot 
dishes. For how many years, we wonder, did that abominable willow 
eerie Wath & dete a eee over breakfast and 

‘or how oh ae did people puzzle Bee over those inevitable 
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“no taste, and no | with — 
ef utton, and the plum-pudding of old England. 
pattern was inevitable—unayoidable. It was like the Irish- 
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man’s lark, it was everywhere. It stared up at you from every good man's 
feast ; it dotted with hideous circular pictures every good man’s table. 
There was a spell upon the people—they were slaves to the willow. 
The pattern appeared to be what the British Constitution was declared 
to be, unimprovable and impregnable. People took it as a matter or- 
dained by the Fates and confirmed by the stars. The other decorations 
and appointments of the table underwent gradualimproyement. Silver 
forks displaced steel prongs; dishes and dish-covers were made 
at once more elegant and more convenient, but for a greater 
number of years than we care to confess, the willow pattern stood 
stanchly out. People thought beef would not taste like beef, or mutton 
like mutton, unless devoured under the sanction of the joas-houses and 
the big birds, and hallowed by the fisherman in the Noah’s ark, and the 
three everlasting traversers of the bridge. Happily, the spell is now 
burst, and the willow pattern is departing to the limbo of all the hum- 
bugs. For some time a series of designs took its place, which were only 
one degree removed from the art of John Chinaman. We ladled our 
soup or placed our chops upon representations of a brave meadow, with 
a brave gentleman in a long-tailed blue coat, and trousers very wide 
about the legs, accompanied by a lady with a parasol, and a little girl, 
Sarah, or a little boy, Bill, taking a wholesome, constitutional, and do- 
mestic walk. Contemporaneously with this brilliant effort of art were 
manufactured those ugly large white plates, with blue wavy rims round 
the edges, which were common in all country places, and hawked about 
by all the wandering emissaries of the ragmen, whose business it was to 
exchange coarse crockery against fragments of old linen and woollen. A 
still purer taste is now happily in the ascendant—the porcelain and stone 
ware department of the Exhibition displaying a series of handsomely 
designed and richly coloured plates—the patterns not, indeed, quite 
reaching to perfection, but an enormous improvement over the ancient 
style. 

Te dishes, too, we are making progress, particularly in all that relates 
to the important matter of gravy. The old affair was a mete clumsy 
oblong plate, which the carver tilted up at one end so as to get a tem- 
porary pond of gravy in the other. The first improvement was to con- 
struct a well at one extremity of the dish in which the savoury fluid 
collected. Then little channels or ditches were made in the stoneware 
or porcelain to conduct the liquid more readily to its destination. Then 
came a recent and an ingenious device for separating the pure, legitimate, 
and orthodox gravy, from the impure, illegitimate, and heterodox fat. 
Two wells were formed side by side. Into one, the shallowest, fat and 
gravy ran asof yore. The edge of the other was defended by a raised 
ledge or rampart, which prevented any unauthorised incomings, while a 
small hole of communication between the two wells allowed all the pure 
and really liquid gravy to flow from the unguarded shallow to the guarded 
deep receptacle. Specimens of this simple and ingenious contrivance are to 
be found in the Exhibition, both in metal and stone-ware. Metal, in- 
deed, since the invention of those cheap substitutes for silver which Bir- 
mingham and Sheffield now pour so freely forth, and which really, with 
ordinary care, willlong look just as like the real thing as Mr. Apsley 
Pellat's Koh-i-noor is like the old original stone—metal dishes are 
coming greatly into fashion, particularly for serving up the smaller class 
of made meats, stews, /ricassces, and so forth; and a common arrange- 
ment is, by making the handles of the covers removeable, to allow of 
the latter being converted into smaller dishes themselves. The covers 
in question, not haying to adapt their proportions to the unwieldy masses 
of meat which form the pieces de résistance of our dinners, are far more 
elegant in form than the covers adapted to the larger “ ashets,” as the 
Scotch call them, on which we enthrone our joints and sirloins. No 
great improvement, indeed, is to be expected in the latter; 
but the tendency is to an approach to the conical shape, a 
more elegant and gracious one than the huge ugly bulge which 
dish-covers too often display. The French exhibit some metallic dishes 
for fish, adapted to the size of a salmon or large pike—an arrangement 
which seems sensible enough ; but we were disappointed in not obsery- 
ing dishes of this kind with perforated slabs for the fish to lie upon. 
Fish ought never, except when dried, to be served without them. Ger- 
many has sent some specimens of her peculiar fish dishes, with uncouth 
representations in the brownish stoneware of the creatures destined to 
lie above them. These affairs are rank monstrosities. We have seen a 
fish “ashet” in Germany, heaped, as it were, with a mass of sick and 
mangy-looking pikes and perch, which was enough to have ruined the 
most promising appetite which ever nursed itself for dinner. Tureens 
afford great opportunities for improvement in form. Most of those now 
in use are no better than stoneware or porcelain tubs or pails; but we 
noticed some handsome and symmetrical shapes, bothin ware and metal, 
out of which, we trust, will be distributed many a spoonful of rich and 
highly-flavoured vegetable soup—the only species which, west of 
Temple-bar, or east of Aldgate-pump, ought to be admitted 
as beginning a dmner, in civilised society. While talking of the shape 
of dishes and dish-covers, we may pause 2 moment to express our re- 
gret that the display of jelly and other moulds should be so poor, and 
apparently so stationary in taste and invention asitis. In the hard. 
were department are whole ranges of the dreary old shapes, associated 
for the last score of years with creams, blanc-manges, and calfsfoot 
jellies, The same antiquated imitations of elephants, the same dumpy 
mounds with buttons all round the summits, the same old piles of angles 
and knobs and shapeless pinnacles which gave their shape and symmetry 
to the masses of amber-like jelly or stiff white cream so dear to our 
childhood’s unsophisticated, or, to speak more sensibly, uneducated 
taste, again greeted our eyes—not a step in advance, not an atom of 
taste or invention. We do not say that the pastry-cooks and confec- 
tioners have not improyed in this respect very notably, but the makers 
of the metallic moulds in general use, for the ordinary purposes of the 
kitchen, have certainly not extricated the wheels of their chariots from 
the old ruts. 

We looked in vain, also, for some novelties or improvements in the 
metallic drinking-cup and tankard way. One rather ingenious mea- 
suring quart there certainly was for frothy porter. The walls of the 
vessel extend considerably higher than the line which marks the 
boundaries of the imperial quart—boundaries which are, however, 
signalised by a hole, out of which the beer runs when the proper quan- 
tity has been introduced, the froth haying nothing to do with the matter. 
“ The method,” says the exhibitor—and we agree with him—“ is better 
than blowing.” But why not have some handsome pewter mugs or 
tankards for malt liquor? The fact is undoubted, that porter and pewter 
go excellently together, and that there is a certain smack and flavour in 
the liquid, when imbibed from the metal, which does not follow the pro- 
cess of drinking from glass. All our pewter goblets, however, are mere 
public-house measures, and their appearance, when they do appear— 
generally battered, scratched, and dirty—is reckoned to be anything but 
complimentary to the style of living of the house. Whether pewter or 
silver, however, the tankard is the natural receptacle forbeer. The froth 
looks noble, curling up the glancing metal; and in these days of Bri- 
tannia silver, nickel silver, and the scores of silvers which are declared 
by their inventors to be little, if at all, behind the real thing in any one 
of its qualities, we should expect to see some taste and ingenuity 
lavished in the construction of suitable, characteristic, and elegant 
bel to be devoted to the consumption of our national vin 

ue pays. 

Knives and forks are important appurtenances of the table, and one 
in which the last few years have seen marked improvements. We looked 
attentively for that absurdity—anciently of tolerably common occur- 
rence—a two-pronged fork, and only discovered one set, in Austria, and 
eee and coarsely made they were. The black wooden- 

andled al 


ed. In the ordinary knives and forks, the pro- 
rn and London, there is no very 
eee ress with a crook in the blade, 

close to the handle, are useful for cutting slices from a round of meat, 
They are, however, more common in cook-shops than in private houses, 
The carving-kniyes with round points are one and all mistakes, and 
80, we take it, is the convex curve imparted to the blade of ordinary 
knives. There are several specimens of these last, the most exagge- 
Tated curves occurring in the German knives, wherewith we have often 


and often been puzzled, while dining in other respects as comfortably 
as a copious table d'hdte and abundance of bright rudeshei- 
mer could make us. Among the exceptional articles of table 
cutlery displayed, we may mention knives and forks for very 
young children, about half the size of ordinary dessert articles, 
and carving utensils, with handles of deer horn and roe legs—apparently 
forthe use of shooting lodges, and for sylvan entertainments. Then 
there are bread knives, with broad convex blades, and knives for ope- 
rating upon various small dishes, vegetables, and fruit—not forgetting 
pickle knives and onion knives. Most of the steel forks now made are 
sony nppneed: and, of course, the greater the number the better; but 
silver, or itation silver, will soon carry all before them. These have 
already spread rapidly into ranks who never before aspired above steel; 
and certainly the Ettrick Shepherd—if his lot had been cast half a 
century later—would never have mistaken the first silver fork he saw 
for a splitspoon. The French cutlers, aware of the principle that knives 
only cut by imperfectly sawing, have sent some carving-knives which 
are, literally, very minute saws, and which are said to retain their edge 
better than the ordinary knife, They haye also despatched an oyster 
opening tool, in which a squeeze given to a pair of pincers drives—without 
remedy and without risk—a guillotine-locking knife between the valves 
and cartilages at the back of the shell of the astonished native. The 
third noyelty in cutlery from beyond the water is a carving-knife to be 
used for the dissection of fowls, and which is furnished with a sort of 
shorter supplementary blade, which, when the joint is not happily hit, 
can be brought to the rescue, and the bone snapped through by both 
blades acting in the fashion of a powerful scissor. The superiority of 
our table cutlery over that of our neighbours is, however, very marked ; 
and the Germans, although they certainly often play a good knife and 
fork, have as assuredly very little skill or knowledge in the theory and 
the art of making them. 

In the matter of ornamental centre-pieces for dining tables, we are 
decidedly improving, and we are inclined to think that the extended use 
of crystal—a more beautiful material than even silyer—will not be with- 
out its effects in this respect. It is not every body who has the taste to 
wish for a stately central dpergne to his table, who can coolly give the 
silversmith an order; but crystal, atatithe of the price, will be very 
handsome, and—rising among the glasses and decanters around—per- 
fectly in harmony with the furnishings of the board. One elaborate 
piece of table adornment of this description, however, deserves some 
notice. It is called a dessert plateau, and consists of an elaborate piece 
of branching silver plate. Each branch supports a crystal 
dish for the dessert; and after the cloth has been removed the 


branches in question lengthen out nearly to the extent of the circum. 
ference of the table, and can then be whirled round and round, carrying 
their burdens of dry fruit or preserves to each successive guest. In the 
Glass Gallery there are many very handsome massive and brightly 
sparkling crystal vases, ¢pergnes, and chandelier-like structures, which 
would make cheap and beautiful dinner-table ornaments. Wreaths and 
clusters of flowers look just as well, if not better, blooming over crystal 
than silver. Our glass manufacturers have made immense advances 
within the last few years. We may not be yet up with our Bohemian 
neighbours in forming the requisite curve of a vase, or in blending with 
the glass those exquisite colours by means of which they make their 
urns and amphorw look like vast precious stones cut ont and scooped ; 
but, in the art of piling up symmetric structures of purest crystal, gli 
tening like so many masses of coagulated diamonds, we may safely back 
our own artisans against the world. We shall be mueh disappointed if 
crystal centre-pieces do not speedily come into vogue at the tables of all 
who love their eyes, and their sense of the beautiful as well as their 
palates and their sense of the comfortable, duly gratified. 

Our few remaining notes may be eondensed into a sentence or two. 
Tea-urns, except in very large families, have of late become somewhat 
rococo; but, to judge from the number exhibited in the Crystal 
Palace, the taste is coming up again. Some of the articles in question. 
are shaped with really classic grace and symmetry, and there is a 
general advance oyer the old bulky globular form. Tea and coffee-pots 
offer, so far as we observed, no very material feature of change. The 
little silver strainer hung by the French from the spout of the teapot to. 
intercept any stray leaves in their passage into the cup is hardly re- 
quisite in well and deliberately made tea. Papier maché has it all its 
own way as far as regards tea-trays and teaboards—a result with which 
we chall be the better satisfied when we see something like taste intro- 
duced into the glaring and staring designs at present most in favour, 
and something like a more subdued and less meretricious style adopted 
in the colouring. Still, however, with all our remaining faults, we have got 
rid of more and less pardonable ones. Our table services are daily im- 
proving, daily becoming better adapted to their uses, and more agreeable 
and harmonious to the canons of taste and art. Steel forks, willow-pattern 
plates, crockery ladles, and wandering vessels from the cruet stand, are 
daily becoming less common. . Dish-covers are becoming more artistic in 
shape; dishes themselyes are being adapted to other purposes than being 
mere platters for lumps of meat; the whole pzraphernalia of glass is 
advancing with giant strides; and the result is, that a “laid out” table 
is now, in the majority of cases, infinitely more creditable to national 
taste and national'industry than it was a score of years ago. 


GOTHIC TEA-SERVICE,—BY MESSRS. LIAS AND SON, 


GOTHIC TEA SERVICE. BY LIAS, 

The silver Tea Service, by Lias, which we engrave, is a capital spe- 
cimen of sensible, serviceable plate. The pattern, which is of Gothic 
style, is pleasing, gratifying the eye more by the judicious variety of the 
outline and surfaces, than by a resort to appended decoration. This is 
the style of art in which our manufacturers should strive to excelin objects 
of daily use, rather than in the loading of ugly or commonplace founda- 
tions with unmeaning frippery.; - 


BANKS’ TWIN STAIRCASE. 

Mr. Banks has erected in one of the north-west avenues of the Nave, a 
double or twin staircase, which, communicating with the gallery above, is 
daily made use of by the public. It is placed hereasaspecimen ef what may 
be done in a small space, there being here two staircases, one for parties 
ascending, the other for those descending, in the area or space, which would 
be devoted to one flight under the ordinary method of construction. This 


See Bee 


contrivance is considered particularly adapted for cabins of ships, picture 
galleries, show-rooms, and temporary erections, where a great influx of 
visitors is likely to attend ; being capable of being put up at short notice, 
and at comparatively small expense. The principle of construction is 
very simple, being merely an adaptation in extreme limits of the well- 
known properties of the spiral curve, or springing arch. The ascent is ne- 
cessarily steep, there being no less than thirty-eight steps in each semi- 
circular flight, the diameter of the plane of which, probably, does not 
exceed 12 or 15 feet, whilst the height is 23 feet. The length of the 
step is four feet, and the length of the onier string-board, 37 feet, Each 
flight lands on a circular corridor, which intersects two of the galleries 
of the building at right angles with each other. The rails are conti- 
nuous ones, so that a person ascending and placing either hand on the 
rail may continue with the same on the rail during the ascent, all the 
way across the corridor, and all the way down by the opposite flight. 
This inyention exhibits considerable ingenuity, and is likely to be ex- 
tensively useful. 


BARRETT AND CO.’S BISCUIT 


MACHINES. 
Messrs. Barrett, Exall, and An- 
drewes, of Reading, contribute nu- 
merous machines to the Agricultural 


Section of the World’s Gigantic Fair: 
but their productions are not con- 
fined to that section only, for we 
find some contributions from their 
works placed among the Machinery 
in Motion: the principal of these is 
a set of machines for performing the 
various processes of biscuit-making, 
which are chiefly kept in motion by 
a very small Brunel steam.engine, 
haying two inclined cylinders, the 


pistons of which are connected with 


one crank. The small engine stands 
on a table, and by a gut-line from a 


wooden drum attached to the fly- 


BANKES' TWIN STAIRCASE. 


wheel, motion is communicated to a 
metallic pulley placed below the 
table. From this pulley a band 
passes to another pulley, on the 
axle of which is a small bevelled 
wheel rotating in a vertical plane, 
the teeth of which work into the 
teeth of a horizontal wheel placed 
centrally below the kneading trough ; 
the vertical shaft of the propelled 
wheel is attached to the trough, and 
causes it to rotate with it. The 
flour, water, and other materials 
haying been placed in the trouch, 
the mixing is performed by the 
whole mass passing under a grooved 
roller of great power, which is at- 
tached to a beam running above the 
trough. When sufficiently mixed, 
the lump is transferred toa hand- 
break roller, or crushing machine, 
which consists of a flat table with 
an inclosed back-board, having 
rollers between which the dough is 
passed until the kneading process in 
entirely completed By adjusting 
rollers, it is reduced to the required 
width and thickness, and is then 
pressed in a continuous sheet by 
means of an endless canvass, to be 
cut out by a hand-press into the 
required number of properly-shaped 
biscuits, and also to receive the 
proper affix or stamp to show that 
they are Reading made biscuits. 


‘ 
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FOR DINNER PLATE. BY FELL AND CO. 

‘The first Illustration on the present page is a pattern of a new Dinner Plate, of common earthenware, con- 
tributed by Messrs. Fell and Co,, St. Peter's Pottery, Neweastle-upon-Tyne. It was devised at the Newcastle 
School of Design, and is called “the cinque-cento Queen and Prince Albert pattern.” The ornamentation 
is very beautiful per se, Italian in style, the scroll-work of the rim being extremely light and graceful. The de- 
eorations of the centre are highly ambitious, and are finished with care; but we doubt if they will ever become 
so popular as many old patterns. ‘The eye should not be tasked to a too critical observation of details, in a vessel 
of daily requirement, more particularly when its use is to minister to the craving of another organ of sense, whose 
claims for the moment should be paramount. Nevertheless, we would by no means discourage the enter- 


NEW PATTERN 


isi irit which has led to the production of this very elaborate piece of composition ; the same industry 
SoA oe pene ecuuAl tn i be happier in its results. It remains ‘to be added of the 


and expense applied upon a simpler subject may 


NEW PATTERN FOR DINNER PLATE.—BY J. FBLL AND CO., NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 
some scroll, and which they consider may form an acceptable substitute 
for the old “fiddle” pattern. 

BRASS CURTAIN CORNICE. BY WHITFIELD. 


Messrs. Whitfield, of Birmingham, have carried the art of stamping 
curtain cornices to a very high point of excellence, and ex- 


colouring, that the ground of the circular parts is vermilion, and 
painted by hand; in other respects it would not be a costly article. 
KNIFE, FORK, AND SPOON. BY LAMBERT AND RAWLINGS. 


Whilst Messrs. Fell and Co. try to improve our appetite for dinner by 
the introduction of anew plate, Messrs. Lambert and Rawlings present us brass for 


PORCELAIN AND EARTHENWARE FLOWER-STANDS.—BY SMALL AND MALING, NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE 


separate pieces of cloth, which are then sown upon the different vest- 
ments, whereby the work is rendered much more solid and durable. 


PORCELAIN AND EARTHENWARE FLOWER-STANDS, BY 
SMALL AND MALING. 
Two very creditable specimens of British manufacture. They are 


BRASS CURTAIN CORNICE.—BY WHITFIELD, OF BIRMINGHAM, 


hibit great taste and fertility of in- 
vention in the designs which they 
apply to it. We give two very 
elegant samples, one of grapes and 
vine-leaves, the other a handsome 
scroll pattern, with fruit and foliage introduced. 


PRIEST’S COPE. BY VAN HALLE. 


The sixth Illustration in this page is one of numerous specimens of lace 
and gold embroidery, for church ornaments, manufactured by Van 
Halle, of Brussels, which we insert as a curiosity of patient labour ; 
the cope in question, with two other articles, which with it form a com- 
plete set of vestments, having been, we are informed, seven years in the 
workmen’s hands. The whole of the embroidery is first completed on 


with a knife, fork, and spoon, of novel and fanciful device, emblematic 
respectively of fish, flesh, and fowl, three out of the “ four elements” 
(vegetable alone being unprepresented) of which the humblest repast 
and the most recherché combinations of the cuisine consist. They will bear 
and repay inspection—between the courses, Messrs. Lias also exhibit a 
specimen of table plate of a simpler fashion, ornamented with a hand- 


CURTAIN CORNICE.—BY WIIITFIELD, OF BIRMINGHAM, 


both designed by Mr. T. Small, That on the right is in biscuit 
ware, and was produced at Mr. Maling's pottery; the other is 
in fire-clay, manufactured by Mr. Addison, potter, of Wellington 
Quay, Neweastle-upon-Tyne. The former material, although beanti- 
fully white, is not serviceable, except for articles of luxury of which 
great care can be taken; fire-clay, on the other hand, is a substi- 
tute for stone, and will stand the same rough usage. These pro~ 
ductions are about three feet-and a half high, and have a very hand- 
some appearance. 
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PRIEST'S COPE—BY VAN HALLE, OF BRUSSELS. 
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WALNUT-WOOD CABINET. BY JEANSELME. effects. The general style is based upon the Rénaissance period—a school 
First is a very elegant Cabinet, by M. Jeanselmé, of Paris. It is in very much followed, with some modifications, in France at present. 
walnut wood, richly ornamented, but not overloaded with decorative PRIE DIEU. BY LEISTLER. 


At the opposite side stands a Prie Dieu, by Leistler, which attracts much 
attention in the Austrian bed-room. It is very richly carved, and in 
the central panel isa painting of Christ bearing the cross; on either 
side are angels holding tablets, on which are inscribed, the date, ‘ Anne 

1851.” os oe 
. At the bottom of the page is a Corner Pedestal, by the same, hand- 
somely carved, though not quite to our taste in the design. 


BRACKET IN CARTON PIERRE, BY GROPIUS. 
Between these two articles is a bracket in car‘on pierre, or “ stone 
paste,” one of many works for decoration of apartments, churches, &c. , 
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BRACKET.—CARTON PIERRE.—GROPIUS. 


exhibited by Paul Gropius, of Berlin, These specimens are in great 
variety of subject and treatment, and are very satisfactory in matters of 
purely decorative character. With the subjects of a higher class, as sta- 
tuettes, the producer is not so suecessful ; the style of moulding being some- 
what hard and clumsy, and the edges wanting that lightness and sharpness 
which are the beauty of sculpture. In the specimens here produced, we 
have a group of heads, a deer and dogs, &c., and it would have been 
better if it had been kept of the colour of the material, instead of painted 
to imitate wood. 


WALNUT-TREE COUCH, BY JACKSON. 

‘The Couch by R. Jackson is a piece of furniture, with some originality 
of design. (The back, of walnut-wood, is divided into three portions, 
each richly carved, and upon which the three national emblems, the rose, 
—— the thistle, and the shamrock, are represented. ) 


= = COMMODE, BY VAN BALTHOVEN,. 


= SS = ‘The Commode by Van Balthoven is a very chaste specimen of carving 
LP.BERTRAND: and ornamentation—somewhat of the Romanesque style. 


WALNUT-WOOD CABINET,—BY JEANSELME. 
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WALNUT-TREE COUCH,—BY JACKSON. COMMODE.—BY VAN BALTHOVEN, 
SILVER CASSEROLE. BY GUYTON. INLAID TABLE. CEYLON. different coloured woods, ivory, torioishell, &c., and has a very pretty 
The Silver entre Casserole, by M. Guyton, is of quaint design, and The last Illustration in this page is a Table from Ceylon, of in- effect. 
thoroughly French. The workmanship is very beautiful. genious manufacture, being elaborately inlaid with upwards of fifty 


CORNER PEDESTAL,—BY LEISTLER. SILVER CASSEROLE,—BY GUYTON, INLAID TABLE, FROM CEYLON, 
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ARMS AND ARMOUR. 


THE proximity of the Crystal Palace to the barracks over the way has 
furnished to more than one lover of the human race abundant scope for 
peaceful expatiation, a fertile theme of edifying comparison. 

The sombre, ugly parallelogram of brick, with black dismal walls and 
footy front, and little pigeon-hole windows, through which peer, with 
melancholy glance, a row of disconsolate-looking warriors, en déshabille— 
tall men of iron frame, strong of muscle, hale of limb, torn from the peace- 
ful labours of the factory or fleld—toiling in profitless evolutions and 
senseless drills—pipe-claying of leather straps and polishing of guns; 
living in continued exposure tothe military dangers of blank cartridge 
popped off in Hyde Park reviews—dying, at last, from sheer ennui of 
their melancholy lot. The prison-like court-yard, which reyerberates 
all day long with elattering hoofs and trumpet calls, rattling of carbines 
and words of command; these, and many other accessories of military 
life—true or false, real or feigned—not omitting vague shadowings forth 
of triangles and the lash, have been invoked, conjured up, ranged in 
order, marshalled all of a row for the purpose of illustrating, by vivid 
contrast, the hideous aspect of cruel war with the peace-breathing attri- 
butes ofthe crystal fane hard by! 

At least a hundred sermons have been preached to this theme in the 
metropolis alone ; and peace promulgators have lectured upon it to ex- 
haustion. Let us, then, see to what extent these utopian lucubrations are 
based upon truth. 

We need not wander far within the circuit of the crystal walls, to be 
convinced how absolutely deyoid of truth is the contrast in a warlike 
sense, which the friends of peace would so beneficently draw. 

No sooner, entering by the eastern portal, do we stand under the 
banner of stars and stripes, than a whole galaxy of patent revolvers 
meets our view. Then there is the wounded Indian, with arrow mark in 
his breast; and there are India-rubber pontoons for floating munitions 
of war across rivers and creeks; and a little way further on, 
in the region of the Zollverein, is the magnificent steel cannon 
of Herr Krupp, polished to the very last shade of art—bril- 
liant as a mirror, the very coxcomb of great guns, Yet alittle way further 
on, and you see another emblem of peace and quiet, in the shape of the 
celebrated Prussian needle guns; and French @ bascule muskets, with 
their steel-tipped bullets, and perforated iron plates through which 
bullets have crashed; pistolets @honneur, to go off without powder; 
pistolets de salon, by aid of which, in rainy weather, the young Parisian 
idea may be taught to shoot without the necessity of exposure to wet. 
Then, in Spain, we see the destructive element well represented by a 
goodly array of trenchant Toledo blades; and a modelled bull-fight, 
true to the life, displays to us the gentle pastime so dear to the Madril- 
lenas, and sets us speculating on the reason why ladies, whose eyes 
sparkle and whose bosoms heave with savage joy at the mingling of 
human with brutish blood, in the bull circus of Madrid—will weep their 
Justrous eyes dim over the casualty of a stranger gored in the streets by 
an ox! ‘There are guns mounted in the Spanish fashion, too, with locks 
on the outside—and pistols richly decorated with arabesques. 

Well, the destructive tendencies of our species are tolerably represented 
in this Palace of Peace ; and not least of all in a display of goodly wea- 
pons of war, serviceable life-dissipating agents, worthy the inventive 
genius of man. 

But these are emblems of a transition state of mortal affairs, the 
peace-makers will say ; “base, foul, dishonourable engines, to be ba- 
nished from the world as education extends and man grows wise.” In- 
deed, we doubt it much, and are disy osed to think that destructiveness is 
a sentiment deeply grafted in mortality—not to be banished, but 
refined. 

Glance yonder at that magnificent creation of the Berlin sculptor. 
Mark that fierce and truculent wild beast, with jaws wide-spread and 
glaring eyes, tearing with gory jaws the frenzied steed! The lion revels 
with savage pleasure in /is work of death—the lust of destruction is 
strong in him, Mark, too, the Amazon with high uplifted hand and 
trembling spear, aiming her fatal thrust: the savage pleasure of destruc- 

ion is strongin her. Why, the group breathes with death—destruc- 
tion—the very elements of war. yet we would lay a Colt’s revolver 
against a pop-gun, or any other unequal wager you like, that the veriest 
man of peace who ever lived would not fail to recognise a something in 
that group, a sentiment—he knows not what—making his pulse beat 
quick, his heart grow turbulent. Yes, veil as you will, itisthe luxurious 
sentiment of destruction—the grim excitement of killing—the pleasure 
of inflicting death! Ay, there it is, deep grafted in our na- 
tures, and displayed in various ways, from the urchin who 
strips buttertlies of their wings, to test their pedestrian powers, 
and the Cockney who shoots sparrows on Hampstead Heath, 
to Captain Gordon Cumming, who wages war against elephants 
and hippopotami, beards lions in their dens, ties knots in boa constrictors 
against their will, runs down ostriches on foot, and plucks feathers from 
their tails; it is the excitement of destruction all 3 which proposition if 
granted, it will be conceded, we presume, that the.culminating point of 
this tendency—the point at which the luxury attains its maximum 
development—must be the killing of men. Ay, to be sure, and mothers 
yet shall send their sons to be killed for their country’s sake—wives their 
husbands, sisters their brothers. Damsels shall still admire the panoply of 
scarlet coats; and country bumpkins shall stand erect, prick their ears, 
and grow valiant at the dull vibrations of a strained donkey’s skin. 
War, depend upon it, will go on! 

‘Thus, man being demonstrated a fighting animal, we trust it is quite 
unnecessary to point out the great privilege conceded to him of fighting 
his battles in civilised style. For the brute, there are only teeth, and 
claws, and hoofs; but man accomplishes his work of destruction by re- 
sources the most scientific and refined. ‘These, so far as they are illus- 
trated by the Glass Palace, we will now proceed to describe. 

The genius loci of the Exhibition is mimical to any kind of accurate 
classification. People don’t go there to study, but to be amused, If 
amusement brings instruction, all the better; if not—why instruction 
may wait until another day. Do you require proof of this proposition ? 
Go into the lecturing theatre, and see how many people are there, 

All accurate classification of arms and armour, then, we mean to 
avoid ; but one classification of a rude kind, familiar to the meanest ca~ 
pacity, as the spelling-books say, is this: arms we shall call offensive, 
armour defensive; although both are sometimes designated under the 
general name of arms. As regards arms, the very natural sub-division 
exists of arms used for close quarters and arms employed at a distance— 
the latter being usually denominated projectiles. Now the subject of 
arms to be employed at close quarters is far less interesting than the 
subject of projectiles, as indicative of a less refined, less intellectual 
condition of man, 

Treating the subject according to its development, we have first 
to direct the inquirer’s attention to the carved clubs presented to 
the exhibition from Australia, New Zealand, and certain other equally 
civilised lands. Clubs are, perhaps, the simplest form of all offensive 
arms, and one might suppose they would have vanished from the equip- 
ment of warriors who had the means of acquiring cutting and stabbing 
weapons. We find, however, the reverse to be the case; war maces 
continued to be used by knights and their men-at-arms up to the very 
last days of chivalry, and their disuse may be said to be cotval with 
the general introduction of fire-arms and the abandonment of coats of 
mail. Indeed, mere cutting or stabbing weapons were of but little use 
against the defensive armour ofmen-at-arms, The lance—the favourite 
weapon of Norman chivalry—should rather be regarded as an instru- 
ment for unhorsing a rider than for penetrating the well-tempered metal 
of his poitrinal ; against such a tortoise-like defence the battle-mace was 
possibly the best weapon of attack that could be used, though, generally 
speaking, the death stroke was usually given by the dagger, or miseri- 
corde, which, so soon as the knight was unhorsed, and sprawling on the 
ground—being gently insinuated into the undefended space in the neck, 
where the helmet and the corselet joined, completed the work of death. 
_ The use of the battle-mace was extended, too, by reasons of a religious 
kind. The clergy were not limited in times of chivalry, as now, to do 
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knights. 
those warriors reduced their immediate chances of death far below the 
limits of probability ; and. no sooner was gunpowder applied to the pur- 
poses of , than those braye men turned themselves into human 
tortoises of steel and brass, so grent was their fear. In several battles 


about this time not a single knight was slain. When unhorsed it was 
difficult to penetrate the joints of their armour by the misericorde, and 
at the battle of Fournoué, under Charles VIII., a number of Italian 
knights having been unhorsed, could only be killed after they had been 
broken up like 80 many lobsters with woodcutters’ axes. This cireum~- 
stance justifies the remark of James I., that defensive armour was a 
double protection, preventing the bearer at the same time from being 
injured, and from injuring others. , 

It is curious to mark the effect which the general introduction of fire- 
arms produced on the system of defensive armour. At first, protection 
was sought in increased thickness of metal plates—but the force of bullets 
being so great in comparison with the power of metals to resist, defen- 
sive armour was at length thrown away altogether, until re-introduced 
by Napoleon in the organisation of his celebrated cuirassiers. Our 
hexvy troops, at the period of the battle of Waterloo, had no 
defensive armour, as is well known; nevertheless, they proved 
more than a match for their breastplated antagonists; and when 
subsequently the addition of breastplates was proposed, and a 
guardsman being questioned concerning his notions on the improvement 
before a committee of the Lower House, was asked, “ How he should like 
to be clothed if he had to do another day's work of the same kind,” 
yery naively answered, “ That he thought he should prefer being in his 
shirt sleeves,” 

Defensive armour has, however, become pretty general for all Euro- 
pean heavy cavalry. That it proves a defence against sword and lance, 
there can be no doubt; but against the modern improvements in fire- 
arms, concerning which we shall have to treat by-and-by, it will be 
henceforth totally unavailing. If any one doubts this fact, let him 
wander into the French compartment of the Exhibition, and regard the 
effect of the steel-tipped conical rifle balls on a sheet of iron nearly an 
ineh thick. 

Diverging from our primary notice of New Zealand clubs, we have 
found ourselves wandering through many centuries, mixing up traits of 
men-at arms with sketches of the warlike customs of present times. 
Crowds of phantom-like visions of war and strife present themselves 
to our notice, and lay claim to be chronicled by our pen. Time 
and space, however, debar us from the pleasing occupation ; and so we 
must limit ourselves to two further remarks suggested by our present 
theme, and then, as Sergeant B. is used to say, ‘Pass on.” Apropos 
of Sergeant B, is our firstremark. The crushing instrument of terrible 
force which he carries in a secret pocket of his nether garb, is the direct 
descendant of the ancient war mace. Like the ancient clerical warriors, 
the trained bands of Commissioner Mayne are forbidden to draw blood ; 
which injunction, however, they manage to contravene sometimes, Sun- 
dry murmuring: of discontent were heard when the honour of the Bath 
was conferred upon some leading functionaries of the celebrated legion ; 
but even according to heralds’ philosophy, the grumblers were wrong. 
The metropolitan police are, properly considered, our pretorian guards, 
to whom has been delegated the use of the consecrated battle-mace. 
What greater proof can there be of the gentle antecedents of this cele- 
brated corps? Then, according to proper heraldry, members of the 
police force, being all officers, should clearly take precedence of the 
household troops, What greater proof could we adduce of their high 
social position ? 

Having expatiated thus far, it may be asfwell to superadd, that, ac- 
cording to the yulgar nomenclature of modern times, the representative 
of the ancient war mace is termed a“ crusher” which term, by the figure 
of the part used for the whole, is sometimes applied to a policeman 
himself. The method of using this weapon is peculiar. Being blunt, 
one would haye imagined its employment limited to cuffs and blows. 
Not so. The assault consists of two movements, the first being a quick 
thrust about an inch under the sternum, or breast-bone; the second, a 
crack on the head. Nothing so simple, so philosophic, in the whole art 
of warlike attack exists as this. Whilst the antagonist stands erect, 
it would be difficult to administer a good blow on the head; butthe 
preliminary thrust has the important eflect of making him bend instan- 
taneously, and present his pate in a most convenient position to be 
crushed. 

So much for the weapon of the police; and thus we conclude our first 
supplementary remark. Our second, in connexion with the present divi- 
sion of our subject, is to the effect of pointing out the curious transposi- 


tion of ideds—mutability of the notions of the fitness of things, by which | 


in ancient times heavy cavalry soldiers exclusively were armed with the 
lance ; whereas, in modern days, this is the favourite weapon of light 
troops alone. Comparatively speaking, we have no heavy cavalry now, 
if we regard the nature of equipment of knights and men-at-arms of 
olden time. Each man-at-arms ought to have five horses, one of which 
he rode to the charge, and hence was called a charger. The others were 
used to carry his trappings, and to bear him on the march, Some at- 
tempt was made in Germany to diminish this unwieldy retinue, by allow- 
ing each man-at-arms only one horse; but, in compensation, a waggon 
to every twenty men. 

Whilst on the subject of weapons employed by the chivalry of ancient 
times, we must not forget to mention the battle-axe and the double- 
handed sword. The battle-axe still lingers in the East, and specimens 
of it may be observed amongst the Indian contributions to our Exhibition ; 
but the two-handed sword is now quite obsolete—banished from the list 
of weapons of war in favour of swords of lighter make. 

The Exhibition is exceedingly rich in the department of swords. 
Beautiful specimens may be seen in the departments of India, Turkey, 
France, and Spain, in addition to those of more barbarous make. 

Noone now thinks of making a sword of any other material than steel; 
but a great deal of sanguinary work hasbeen done by swords of copper, 
bronze, iron, and even wood. Copper swords have been found in Ireland, 
and bronze swords were almost exclusively employed by the Greeks 
during what is called the heroic age. Homer rarely mentions iron; he 
calls the Greeks by the general epithet, “ brass-coated ;” and the word 
translated by Pope “ smith,” isin the original xaAxebs, worker in bronze; 
and eyen when the metal employed was iron (of5npos), the artificer 
is still called the same, a brazier, proving that the two trades were then 
identical. Nevertheless, iron, and even steel, were known to the Greeks 
in Homer’s time, for he describes the method of tempering a hatchet by 
dipping it when hot into cold water. This plan of tempering only ap- 
plies to iron and steel. 

Nine hundred years after the epoch of the siege of Troy, steel must have 
been exceedingly rare amongst the Greeks, as is evidenced by the fact of 
the Indian chief giving, as a valuable present to Alexander, about thirty 
pounds weight of this metal. We have no evidence that the Romans, 
even at the earliest periods of their history, ever used any other metal 
than iron or steel for their cutting weapons; and the materials for fabri- 
cating which they probably derived from Elba or Spain. Nevertheless, 
for some reason or other, bronze was commonly used by the Romans for 
non-warlike cutting instruments, up, at least, to the period of the first 
century of the Christian era. In Herculaneum and Pompeii, those tomb- 
like records of ancient arts and manners, even surgical instruments 
have been discovered, formed of bronze. 

Turning our attention to Asiatic nations, we do not find any record of 
the employment of bronze for the manufacture of cutting instruments, 
‘Wootz, or Indian steel, having been there employed from the most remote 
period 


Some of the semi-barbarous tribes, who so frequently did battle with 
the Roman troops, must have been provided with weapons of a very rude 
description. The Gauls used iron swords of such bad temper, that, ac- 
cording to Polybius, they had to be straightened under the foot after the 
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of the Wootz iron, from which the steel that entered into these swords 
was prepared, and to the imperfect means of hammering which the 
sword artificers possessed. 

Everybody has heard of the famed blades of Toledo. There exist 
some remarkably beautiful specimens of this manufacture in the Spanish 
division of the Exhibition. Unlike many other branches of industrial 
artin Spain, the manufacture of sword-blades has not languished, At the 
present day weapons are turned out of the arsenal of Toledo as good as, 
if not better, than at any former period. The two specimens of Toledo 
blades now in the Exhibition, which roll up in a circular coil within 
their serpent-like sheath, are miracles of fine temper, good steel, and ar- 
tistic skill, and the cavalry swords are beyond all praise. We wonder 
that there is not exhibited amongst the Toledo blades an example of 
the bull-fighting sword, which ia peculiar in its form and general make, 
being slightly curved on the flat, and altogether without a guard. 

Whilst on the subject of swords, it will be as well to remark, that 
steel, of which such frequent mention has been made, is merely a 
compound of iron with carbon, usually about the proportion of one to 
one anda half per cent. Certain specimens of steel contain, moreover, 
a notable portion of alumina and of silica, ‘ 

Carbon and the diamond are, so far as chemical composition goes, 
one and the same; and hence it is, that if a hole be drilled in a rod of 
iron, a diamond inserted, plugged up with another bit of iron, and the 
whole exposed to fire, the diamond will disappear, and the iron will come 
out steel. We make our steel by the far less expensive mode of heating 
iron bars with charcoal; but the celebrated Polish traveller, Count 
Rzwruzchi, informs us that he had seen an Arabic MS. in which it was 
stated that the Turks in ancient times improved their sword blades by 
sprinkling them while red hot with diamond and ruby dust, and beating 
them with a mallet. The diamond would yield carbon, and the ruby 
alumina, and thus the blades would acquire the properties of very good 
steel; but people are less extravagant in these calculating days. 

The method of forming sword blades, as at present followed in Eng- 
land, is very simple. The manufacture is almost exclusively confined to 
Birmingham ; and the steel of which the swords are made comes from 
Sheffield. Cast steelisthe quality employed, and each piece is sufficient 
to make two blades. The operation is commenced by drawing out each 
end, by forging, to about half the thickness of the bar, leaving a few 
inches in the centre the original size, each end in its turn serving as a 
handle to hold it by while forging the other. Eyentually the centre 
part if cut through and fastened, by welding, to the piece of soft iron 
which enters the sword hilt. and which is called the tang. The blade is 
now raised to a bright red heat, and plunged into cold water edge fore- 
most, by a cutting movement, which is immediately changed to a per- 
pendicular one, In this state the blade is quite brittle, and very often 
bent. It has now to be passed through the forge again until » certain 
colour is acquired, with practice alone can indicate; and in this state 
of the operation it is set straight by the eye. Lastly, it is ground, 
polished, and embossed. 

This slight sketeh will suffice for our notice of swords, and now, before 
proceeding to the subject of projectile arms, it remains to pass a few re- 
marks on the bayonet. This weapon, by which the musket is connected 
with the pike, was of French origin, having been originally manufactured 
at Bayonne, and hence its name. At first it was merely a dagger witha 
handle made to fit into the musket barrel when discharged, Eventually 
the present fashion of attaching it by a socket on one side of the muzzle 
was adopted, the great advantage of which it is unnecessary to point out. 

Thus much, then, on the subject of arms used at close quarters. Our 
next communication will be on projectiles. 


HOROLOGICAL SECTION. 
(FIFTH NOTICE.) 


Against the western boundary “ wall” of the British Horological Sec- 
tion we first discover a clock whose dial is covered up with paper ; the 
sole object of Mr. Loseby, the exhibitor, being to show his arc compen- 


‘sation and improved form of movement pendulum. The compensation 


forthe change of arc is effected by a fine hair spring. 

129. The turret clock, manufactured and exhibited by Smith and Sons, 
in the Middle Gallery South of the Great Exhibition Building, is one of 
the most striking features of the Horological Section. The improve- 
ments consist, first, in making slots in the frame, whereby the wheels and 


-pinions can be set to their true pitch with the greatest accuracy: if any 


part requires to be cleaned or repaired, it can be removed without taking 
the clock to pieces; and the metallic bushes being fastened with bolts 
and steady pins in the slots, the bolts have only to be unscrewed and. 
the parts requiring repair removed, repaired, and afterwards replaced. 
without disturbing any other portion of the works. Secondly, this clock 
has a half dead beat escapement, which is considered safer than one of 
a dead beat on account of its having a slight recoil; and having a flange 
to the escapement, a much stronger impetus is given to the pendulum. 
Thirdly, the arrangement, and size of the wheels are such that equal 
power is given proportionately to each; thus, less weight is required to 
keep the clock going, and the wear of the machinery is much economised. 
In the fourth place, the barrels are made of iron instead of wood, the 
material ordinarily used; the objection to which latter material is, that, 
after being exposed in a tower for some time to the alternations of heat 
and damp, the barrel becomes warped, and, therefore, subjected to unequal 
pressure on opposite sides. Another advantage of the cast-iron barrel 
is, that the clicks and ratchets are secured by the safety cap, and 
arranged in such a manner as to prevent the lines coming into contact 
with the clock-work. In the striking part of this clock, the hammer is 
raised by an eccentric lever fixed on the second wheel: at the end of 
the hammer tail is a small steel roller, whieh, running on the eccentric, 
causes the “lift” to be uniform. As by each blow of the hammer the 
fly makes only four turns, so is the oil better preserved about the piyots. 
The exhibitors of this clock, who object to the use of cast iron for 
wheels, though Mr. Roberts has successfully applied it for the wheels of 
his “Alpha clock,” recommend either yellow hammer-hardened 
brass, properly amalgamated, or gun metal. ‘The chief objections to the 
use of cast iron for wheels are the chances of fractures from flaws in 
the castings, and the difficulty of repairs thereto in case of accident. 

Messrs. Smith and Sons also exhibit a turret quarter clock, a detector 
clock or watchman’s timepiece, a 400-day timepiece, an eight-day dial, 
clocks for China and Turkey, and a regulator. These are placed in a 
glass case close to Mr. Loseby’s clock, and in front of the western wall 
of the Horological department. 

The turret quarter clock chimes the quarters. The wheels are of gun- 
metal, and the pinions of hardened and well tempered steel. The works 
of Me: clock may also be removed for repair, without taking the whole 
to pieces. x 

The detector clock, or watchman’s timepiece, is similar to one which 
has been successfully used at the Coldbath-fields Prison for the last five 
years, and presents a complete check to irregularity and neglect of duty 
on the part of the night warders or watchmen, as their absence is cor- 
rectly registered on the dial The registering apparatus consists of a 
revolving circular frame, fitted with springs and steel pins; and its ge- 
neral appearance is that of an ordinary sized bracket clock. 

Many of the clocks exhibited in the Foreign department, in addition 
to the hour, minute, and seconds hands, have also the means of indicat~ 
ing the days of the week and month. In Messrs. Smith’s 400-day 
clock, which is worked by a spring, and has a mercurial pendulum, we 
find the same useful additions, which, with the : lage of having to 
wind it up enly once in 400 days, and its elegant appearance, from the 


heed being visible ced a glass sate, sande it not only a useful, but 
avery ornamental. appendage to a mantel-piece. 
id Spanish mahogany, 


‘The fran « of the eight-day dial is made of s 
handsomely carved with the rose, shamrock, 
as also flowers of various nations of the earth, — 
In the clocks for Turkey and China, by the same firm, it has been. 
found necessary to substitute brass chains for gut lines oy steel chains, as 
ordinarily used, in order to counteract the injurious effects of the climate 
of those distant lands, ‘The figures on the dials of the last-named. 
clodkearere tite of the countries for which they are specially con- 
The principal feature of the regt 
lum, invented by the exhibitors, whic 
tion than the ordinary ‘pendulum, and far more econo- 
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the hundredth part of a minute, by means of sounds transmitted by 
electrical agency. It also forms a very powerful telegraph, as there are 
four distinct alphabets and numerous signs and signals distinctly marked 
in red and black on the annular movable plate which surrounds the dial. 
There are four hands, which rotate together: one of these is distin- 
guished from the others by being of a light colour, and is called the 
index hand, as by it the class of signals to be used is indicated; the 
other hands are used for pointing to the signals, which are thus more 
quickly given than if only one hand were used. By two electrical bells, 
of dissimilar sound, the particular quarter of the dial on which the sig- 
nals are to be read off is readily understood. Besides the telegraph dial 
and regulator, there is a second face with the ordinary hands, so that 
one side may be in the telegraph-room of the railway station, while the 
other faces the booking-oflice. 

“Tempus rerum imperator” is appropriately painted on the dial of 
Lovelace’s unique astronomical clock, known as the “Exeter Clock,” 
which is placed in the West Gallery, not far from Willis’s large organ, 
and on the south side thereof. This extraordinary example of patient 
industry and consummate skill on the part of poor Lovelace, who, after 
spending thirty-four years of his life in accomplishing his task, died in 
great poverty, should be carefully examined, as one of the curiosities of 
the Exhibition, It is 5 feet in width, 10 feet in height, and weighs 
something like half a ton. Two sets of figures in the hour circle sur- 
round the dial, viz. from 12 at noon till 12 at night, and from 12 at night 
to12atnoon. The shape and size of the moon are yery cleverly shewn, 
as well as her age, &c., the month and the day of the month are also 
indicated. It requires to be regulated only once in 130 years, strikes 
the hours, and chimes the quarters. The times of sunrise and sunset 
respectively are also shown, by means of an horizon, receding or ad- 
vancing according to the season of the year. Once in every four hours 
a psalm tune is played, an index at the same time pointing to the name 
ofthe tune. During the playing of the organ, two moving figures, Fame 
and Terpsichore, are seen in motion, keeping proper time. 

130. Roberts’ Alpha Clock, We have already stated that this clock 
is one of the greatest novelties in the Horological Section of the Ex- 
hibition, and forms a conspicuous object in the Western Gallery. 

It differs in many particulars from the church clocks as ordinarily 
constructed, in which the works are generally arranged between long 
parallel bars of iron, united together by stretchers, to constitute the 
framing, and mounted on a frame or a table, usually of wood, which, in 
some cases, is not very substantial. ‘The framing of the ‘ Alpha Clock ” 
is of pyramidal form resembling the letter A (hence its name), As the 
framing extends to the floor, it requires no other support; thus greater 
stability is attained—a circumstance of the utmost importance, espe- 
cially when, as in the present instance, the pendulum is suspended from 
the clock frame itself. Another advantage to be noticed is, its 
superior adaptation to the decreasing sizes of the wheels in the respective 
trains, the largest wheels oceupying the lowest place in the framing 
(which, by the old arrangement, is lost room), and considerable economy 
of room resulting from the wheels being placed in vertical, instead 
of horizontal series. The journals of the iron shafts in this clock are 
case-hardened, and those of steel are hardened and tempered, and all are 
subsequently made perfectly true by the process of “lapping” in the 
lathe. The bearings are of cast iron, fitted to their respective places 
with bolts and steady-pins, in such a manner as to admit of being readily 
taken out and replaced by one man. The wheels and pinions, except 
those in the escapement, are ef iron, with the teeth cast on them, which, 
having the scale or crust unremoved, causes their work to be done with- 
out much friction, as the scale or crust is very hard. The barrels are en- 
tirely dispensed with, being superseded by pulleys, from each of which 
the endless chain is passed over a pulley to the weight, and also over 
another pulley to a counter weight, by which arrangement one weight is 
made to actuate both the going and striking trains ; and, consequently, 
any mechanism for “maintaining power” whilst the clock is being 
wound up is rendered unnecessary. In the accompanying Illustration 
are shown the arrangements by which one weight is made to actuate a 
third train for striking the quarters. The same object may be effected 
by using a rope instead of a chain. 

By dispensing with the barrel, Mr. Roberts has obviated the difficulty 
which has hitherto existed of placing the clock in the best position in 
reference to the room and the dials—a desideratum which none but those 
who have had experience in fixing church or turret clocks can properly 
appreciate. The pendulum rod is of simple construction, and it is be- 
lieved that the arrangement for counteracting the injurious effects of 
change of temperature upon it will prove very nearly an approximation 
to complete compensation, The experiments for ascertaining the effects 
of change of temperature upon the different metals usuully employed 
for the purpose were made by Mr. Roberts himself. The pendulum bob 
is in form a circular segment, whose centre is the point of suspension. 
In plan it resembles a boat censtructed to pass through the water in 
either direction, with the smallest amount of resistance. Its length in 
the direction of the plane of oscillation is considerable, and, consequently, 
its weight is distributed less over the rod than usual. The escapement 
acts upon the pendulum only once during every double oscillation, and 
then leaves it to vibrate as independently of the train as can (probably) 
be done with advantage; and the escape-wheel being allowed to act on 
the pendulum for a portion only of the time it occupies in as- 
cending from the vertical, such arrangement, it is presumed, 
cannot interfere injuriously with the effect of gravitation upon 
the pendulum. he escape-wheel impels the pendulum by means 
of a spring, adjustable by a screw to regulate the necessary amount 
of oscillation which shall be given to the pendulum: this spring prevents 
injury being done to the escape-wheel, should the pendulum be drawn 
towards it when the wheel is not in its proper position; the spring also 
prevents the action of the escape-wheel from materially interfering with 
the smoothness of the oscillations of the pendulum. The detents for 
locking the escape-wheel are upon a spring attached to the framing, and 
the pendulum is independent of them during a considerable portion of 
its oscillation, while the pallet-levers are considerably longer than the 
radius of the locking-pinion ; consequently the power required to unlock 
is so small as not to interfere materi with the correct performance 
ofthe pendulum. The remontoire is of a simple and inexpensive kind, 
and admits of great latitude in its adaptation to the pendulum when 
suspended from a wall. In order to render the entire clock visible at a 
distance, the hands are made broader than is usual in public clocks gene- 
rally. ‘The shafts of the clock-hands are made of gun-metal, to avoid the 

effects of oxidation, and are of extra strength, so as to prevent 
being strained by gales of wind. The wheels of the “dial-work” are 
made of cast-iron, and sufficiently large in diameter to keep the hands 
steady. The “ striking” apparatus is, we believe, new as respects the 
use of gutta-percha for the hammer; and the mode of reg the in- 
terval of time between the blows is also 
more perfectly than is done by the fan (the velocity of which is sensibly 
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such circumstances most unsatisfactory, those of Mr. Bain appear to 
keep tolerably good time. 

We omitted to notice Mr. James Lamb's 400-day skeleton timepiece, 
which is not only a yery useful, but likewise a very ornamental, produc- 
tion, and is to be found on the third counter of the British Horological 
Department. 


ON MATTERS STRUCTURAL, AS CONNECTED WITH 
THE GREAT EXHIBITION. 


Amonest the necessaries of life, it will hardly be denied that a healthy 
and secure habitation may fairly be classed, or that it should take, as 
an essential, a high place in our consideration. Long before the fine 
art architecture comes into play, constructive science has had ample 
Scope in producing a wholesome and safe abode; yet, if we examine into 
the condition of buildings as to choice of site, treatment of the soil, se- 
lection of materials, modes of construction, adaptation of style to purpose 
andform to climate, and, in fact, their gene~al propriety, we shall most. 
commonly find that the substantial utilities have been much sacrificed at 
the shrine of superficial show. This, it appears to us, holds good most 
strongly in the humbler grades of structures ; for, in the employment of 
established architectural forms, in decorating, exteriorly, the mansions 
of the wealthy, the artist’s exuberance of fancy must ever be chastened 
by the refinements of classical taste, permitting much of the expendi- 
ture to seek its channels in enhanced materials and workmanship; 
while, in the dwellings of the poorer orders of society, architectural 
display is not always the last thing aimed. at, but often the substance is 
pinched for the purposes of ostentation. This is an evil so flagrant, that 
when cities advance to importance, municipal laws are called into 
existence for its suppression ; yet such is the perversity inherent in human 
constitutions, that these statutes, any more than others, are never sound 
or theroughly practical adaptations of the means to the end. Be the 
combination of artistic skill with practical experience what it may, still 
some causes—interests—will operate to deform the bantling. Unfortu- 
nately, too, it does not follow that the successive improvement of our 
appliances which daily discoveries and inyentions produce, results in a 
corresponding advancement of the aggregate towards perfection ; for the 
counteracting influence of competition is ever at work, deteriorating the 
manufacture as fast as ingenious minds can devise the object. A new 
raw material is hardly before the public before the worthless traders in 
spurious compounds—men whose part in society is to sap its foundations 
with their frauds—exert themselves, though indirectly, to drive it from 
the market, and leave you poorer than before, in the possession of a 
counterfeit. Nor is it different with those contrivances which are of a me- 
chanicalnature ; forthis same incubus soor hatches for you such“improved 
patents”—such “economical” imitations, that should you recognise in 
them the features of the respectable original, you find them so degraded 
thatit is not to be wondered at if you dread and altogether eschew the 
acquaintance. 

Such considerations as these press upon our attention the importance, 
nay, the necessity, of obtaining the establishment of a permanent 
Museum of Industry, wherein the first and best fruits of national or in- 
ternational skill should be accumulated, at all times ready for conve- 
nient inspection: and it is to be hoped, therefore, that the Crystal 
Palace and its wealth of science and art, forming a collection such as 
never could before, and most likely never would again, be gathered 
together, will not rashly be demolished under the supposition that it has 
fulfilled its part. That great practical cyclopwdia is, no more than a 
written one, to be read through and laid aside; but should be kept for 
reference when occasion requires. As adépét for the display of new 
inventions, no advertising medium could surpass it; and hence, pro- 
bably, our best chance for its permanency being eventually resolved on. 
In architectural and building matters, we should not have te ransack a 
series of museums for what we want, but should find the wholein one: 
thus the Museum of Practical Geology, while it offers to the inspection 
of the architect and the builder a most interesting collection of stones, 
£8 well as of other materials, can never, if its integrity be preserved, 
present all that they have occasion to take cognizance of. And to the 
architect, how few of the branches of science or art illustrated in the 
Palace of Industry are not necessary, or deeply interesting. 

if inyentions suffer through the agency of competition in the way we 
have indicated, happily our scientific literature is not capable of similar 
obliteration ; and thu3 our store of available knowledge is ever on the 
increase; our facts keep linking themselves into more connected rela- 
tion to each other; our principles gain in perspicuity and precision. 
Trifling causes bring above-board neglected things; men wonder why 
everybody did not think of them before; they choose sides, and dispute 
with the most ingenious yet antagonistic arguments; and truth is even- 
tually evolved somewhere between. In structural things, how much has 
been brought out within a few years! As regards passages or fluids, 
for example, whether sewers or smoke-flues, our knowledge—for, sup- 
posing that before we were not ignorant, say our convictions are now very 
clearcompared with what they formerly were,we donotexpect either liquid 
or vaporous bodies to flow through angular so readily asthrough curvi- 
linear passages, or through rough so readily as through smooth ones; and 
we also pay greater regard to the proportion which the channel bears 
to the body which it conveys. Of ventilation, we have at least become 
familiar with the principles, so that we are enabled to weigh the re- 
spective claims of the upward and the downward modes; and have be- 
come chary in believing in its spontaneous or natural action in buildings, 
which are not natural, but altogether artificial things. ‘The chemist 
has helped us to a knowledge of the properties and comparative values 
of waters, and we make our hydraulic arrangements accordingly ; but 
when we mention him, we shrink from the aitempt to do justice to his 
services, which range round the whole cycle of our materials. Even our 
smoky chimneys we haye learnt to cope with, having discovered that 
our curative efforts formerly were usually applied at the wrong end, and 
that a fire has to be fed with air as well as fuel—yet not necessarily from 
doorsand windows, to chill our backs while we are warming our faces. 
In the use of heated air for warming, we guard against undue dessication, 
or the impregnation of it with sulphurons products. In foundations we 
are wellnigh as adroit as the ancient Romans in the formation of artifi- 
cial rock ; and we know also how to defend the walls of our superstruc- 
ture against theinsidious operation of capillary attraction. Our experi- 
mental researches have taught us how to obtain the maximum of duty 
from the minimum of material; so that we do not, like our ancestors, 
load our walls with worse than useless dead-weight. In fine, would we 
but resolve to build in the best way, so much light is there diffused 
around us, that we should have no difficulty in eclipsing what the wis- 
dom of those same ancestors has achieved and bequeathed to us. 

In the Crystal Palace we shall not look in vain for instruction on 
almost any point, whether it belong to the province of the artist 
or the artisan; and, as so much of human welfare, physical and 
moral, is involved in the question of its dwellings, the opportunity 
should not be lost of bringing together the scattered excellences there 
to be found, not merely into juxtaposition, but, as far as may be, into 
relative and connexion, That great structure, apart from 
the rich to which it is the mere haulm, is a fertile source of study 
in itself, in design, » decoration, adaptation; and when 
we regard it as at once a thing in great measure unprecedented, and 
as the production of afew brief months, its deficiencies, if there are 
such, claim our utmost consideration. In its lightness we see the 
‘triumphant application of iron, which the architects of the middle ages 
elaborated into such elegant forms without dreaming of its constructive 
capabilities. In the multiple system of its plan we see the adjustment 
of the to the material, the rendering sufficient the smallest 
variety, not merely of drawings, but of patterns, moulds, and castings. 
In the discussions which arose respecting the we are warned that 
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produced much that is novel, and is likely to prove highly suggestive ; 


and we may adopt it as a safe postulate, that it will prove the germ 
from which will spring up a style rationally adapted, in whole or in 
part, to structures of many kinds. In its contents it oflers every variety 
of material—complete series of such as we have been accustomed to the 
use of, in their old or in improved forms, and many varieties which are 
almost or are altogether new to us: in models, it presents to us exe- 
cuted works, the originals of which we might never have had the 
opportunity to examine, and this not in design only, but in construc- 
tion ; and it also lays before us ingenious conceptions not yet practically 
realised, which only this friendly contention of all nations could induce 
their projectors to put into the tangible form in which we behold them: 
in design, the examples range through every style, period, eountry, and 
object, and each in their simplest and their most ornate phases; while, 
in construction, they embrace the peculiarities appropriate to every 
variety of purpose, and not merely to generalities, but to minute details. 
The result is, that we are enabled to consider class objects in relation toge- 
ther, discover their redundancies, and study them in their unembellished 
principles. 


MR. FOX, CONTRACTOR FOR THE CRYSTAL PALACE. 


Mx. Caagtes Fox (whose Portrait appeared in the Ittusrzarep Lonpow News 
of July 5, page 21) is the senior partner in the eminent firm of Fox, Hen- 
derson, and Co., constructors of the Crystal Palace, and is a remarkable instance 
of the power of natural genius when combined with great energy. At an early 
age he was articled to his brother, Mr. Douglas Fox, the present Mayor of 
Derby, with a view to entering the medical profession ; but a taste for engineer- 
ing studies led him to devote to mechanical science every leisure moment; his 
indentures were cancelled, and he was allowed to follow the bent of his inclina- 
tion. The immediate causes of this determination appear to have been a visit 
to the mannufactories of Birmingham, and the impression produced upon his 
mind by the opening of the Liverpool and Manchester Railway. Captain 
Ericsson, who was fortunate enough to be Mr. Fox’s first employer, speedily 
appreciated his remarkable mechanical talent, and rapidly increased the smail 
emoluments on which the young aspirant to engineering eminence had been 
obliged to commence his career. But this beginning of prosperity did not last 
long. Captain Ericsson was compelled by adverse circumstances to relinquish 
business, and Mr. Fox !ost at that time all his savings as well as his situation, 
and was by an accident deprived for three months of the use of hisarm. He 
did not, however, lose courage; but, struggling on as a lecturer, as a scientific 
assistant, and even occasionally as a practical mechanic, he at length attracted 
the attention of Mr. Robert Stephenson, and was appointed one of the assistant 
engineers to the London and Birmingham Railway Company, at the commance- 
ment of the construction of that line. In this post he had only to profit by the 
admirable opportumity afforded him by the great works with which he was 
brought in contact, under the eminent engineer whom we have mentioned, 
Refusing every offer of pecuniary advantage, however tempting (and such were 
not wanting), to leave this position, he remained with the London and Bir- 
mingham Kailway Company until a year after the opening of the line; and then 
only left their employment in order to join the late Mr. Bramah in forming the 
large manufacturing business which is now so well known as the great firm of 
Fox, Henderson, and Co, 

Mr. Fox isa man of good family, and is highly connected. His father was the 
late Francis Fox, Esq., of Derby, and his venerable mother, who has lived to see 
her son’s admirable success, is a daughter of the late Archibald Douglass, Esq. 

Of Mr. Fox’s personal qualities we cannot do better than quote the words of 
a daily contemporary, the Morning Chronicle:—“ He is, individually, a tine spe- 
cimen of the frank, large, capacious mind; and had we to search for one who 
could perseveringly and with dignity sustain the open, energetic English cha- 
racter, with all the world as witnesses of its struggles against difficulties, there 
are few heads of more solid power, and few wills of more untiring grasp, with 
which we could entrust the representation of the national intellect and temper. 


THE CRYSTAL PALACE.—MUNDAY’S REFERENCE. 


The following is a copy of the operative part of the award made by 
Mr. Stephenson, of the sum due to the Messrs. Munday, for the determi- 
nation of the contract entered into by them for undertaking the Great 
Exhibition ;— 

Now, know ye, that I, the said Robert Stephenson, having taken upon me the 
burthen of the said reference, and having duly and in accordance with the 
powers and provisions of the said first-mentioned indenture, enlarged the time 
for making my award until the first day ef September, one thousand eight hun- 
dred and fifty-one ; and having been attended by the counse! and agents of the 
said parties respectively ;and having heard and considered the several statements, 
allegations, and evidence made, tendered, and given before me onthe matters so 
referred tome; and having also taken into consideration all the circumstances 
which I was required to take into consideration, do make this my award of 
and concerning the said matters so referred tome as follows :—I award and dater- 
mine that the amount of compensation to’ be made and paid to the said James 
Munday and George Munday, for the outlay, risk, liability, anxiety, trouble, and 
Joss which they have incurred in the matter aforesaid, and in relation thereto, 
and on account of the said ageeement being determined and pttt en end to, is the 
sum of five thousand one handred and ‘twenty pounds. And I farther award 
and determine, that all the costs, charges, and expenses of and attending, 
and in anywise relating to this reference and arbitration, shall be 
borne end paid by the said Society; and that the costi, charges, 
and expenses of the said James Munday and George Munday therein, and 
in relation thereto, which I have settled and ascertained at the sam of five 
hundred and eighty-seven pounds one shilling and fourpence, shall be reim- 
bursed and paid to them by the said Society, within ten days after notice to the 
said Society of this my award. And I declare, that I make no claim or charge 
for any compensation to me for my trouble in the matter of this reference; but, 
inasmuch as I have incurred certain charges and expenses in the payment of 
fees and compensation to counsel and other persons whose advice and aid I have 
required in the premises, the amount of which is not included in the said sum of 
five hundred and eighty-seven pounds one shilling and fourpence, I order and 
direct, that the amount of such last-mentioned fees and compensation, and the 
costs and expenses of this my award, shall be borne by the said Society ; and that, 
if the said James Munday and George Munday shall pay the same, on taking up 
this award, the same shall be repaid to them by the said Society within the period 
last aforesaid. In witness whereof, I have hereunto set my hand and seal this 
twenty-first day of July, one thousand eight hundred and fifty one. 

Signed, sealed, and delivered by the said 

Robert Stephenson, in the presence of 
W. Meyrick, 16, Parliament-street. 


ROB. STEPHENSON. 


EXHIBITION TRAINS. 
(To the Editor of the Iuuustaatrep Lonpox News.) 


Sir,—I take the liberty of addressing these faw lines to you, from a conviction 
that anything relating to the Great Exhibition will attain the greatest publicity 
by ap) ing in the columns of your paper, it being generally considered a3 the 
only Journal of the Exhibition. 

Jn last Saturday's Number (page 86), you express an opinion that the great 
majority of the mechanics from Lancashireand Yorkshire have yet to visit the Great 
Exhibition; such I believe to be the case. Now, there are many who condemn 
the present arrangement of the railway companies from these two counties, and 
with good reason. Why compel a pour man to stcp seven, fourteen, or twenty- 
one days in London? Ofcourse, a moneyed man can return when he likes by 
paying the ordinary fare. If the railway compenies woald allow the 
option of returning on alternate days (if not daily), it would be a great accom- 
modation—not only to those whose business might call them back within a 
week, but also to those who might wish to stay a day or two beyond it. The 
Yorkshire line adepted it in the month of June; why not in July and Aagnst ? 
Ifthe Yorkshire company would return to their former arrangements, or the 

and Carlisle Company adopt a similar one, I am cenvinced the in- 
creased traffic on the accommodating line would soon show how much it was 
appreciated. ; A 

By inserting the above, will confer a favour on many of your ing 

oar (be Tam, Sir, yours ly, 


Lancaster, July 21, 1851. A LAncastTRian Susscriser, 


FIRE-ESCAPES IN THE GREAT EXHIBITION. 
(To the Editor of the IutusTRarep Loxpon News.) 


Sit— 0 of Jack:on and Clay's fire-escape, in the ILLusTRaTED 
Tea oerthe 19th, you (say, “ We could not make out how the inventor 
ed torregulate the rapidity of the descent,” and as I have found it fre- 
i the ease that the action of the apparatus is very imperfectly understood, 
hal fet fivoured if you will allow me space in your excellent Journal to 
ime | 

erpisio tee ae 7, No. 75) is in form of an ordinary bed-room table, 
with a top which folds over so as to project partly out of the window, and strong 
enovgh for a person to sit upon while buckling the belt round the waist, The 
copper wire cord to which the belt is attached, is wound round a dram inside 
the table, and passes over a pulley in the end of an iron arm or lever, which ts 
made to fold into the table when out of use. This lever is divided at the inner 
end into two arms, which press w the axle of the drum, and so form a break, 
whereby its movement fs to nearly the extent of the weight hanging 
as will probably now be evident when a heavy weight is 
ere will be a SR alin average sedges \ ate 

making the escape completely sel{-acting, without alteration 
Re trom the heaviest adult. 


Tam, Sir, yours, &¢., 
21, Horner-street, Lambeth, July 21. CHAS. W. JACKSON. 
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CHEMISTRY. 


(SECOND NOTICE), 


We return once more to the Great Exhibition for the purpose of making 
another chemical sketch, and resume the thread of our description at the 
point where we left off. 

We find that, according to our chemieal classification, the next sub- 
jects to be described are the metals copper and tin. They are the chief, 
if not the only metals used in the manufacture of statuary bronzes, 
although some bronzes also contain an admixture of lead and zinc. The 
physical appearance of copper is well known to all. Whilst bright and 
clean, the beauty of its surface is only inferior to thatof gold ; but it 
speedily tarnishes, as all know who have handled our copper coin, and, 
when tarnished, its beauty is gone. Copper is very prone to ally itself 
with other metals, and form alloys, and is not very particular about the 
number of alliances it forms at the game time. The alchemists, who as- 
similated every then known metal to the qualities of some deity, whose 
name it was made to bear, and under whose protection it was feigned to 
be, dedicated copper to Venus; and when in old alchemical writings the 
word Venus occurs,we may always understand it to mean copper. The 
term copper is derived from Cyprium (Cyprus), the locality in which it was 
first discovered, or at Jeast from which it was most largely obtained by the 
ancient Greeks. Few metals have a larger sphere of utility than copper. 
We have seen it entering into the composition of a statuary bronze. Gun- 
metal and bell-metal pinchbeck, tombec, bronze, and many other fancy 
alloys, the names of which it would be useless to write, have all copper 
for the is. In its pure or uncombined state itis rolled into sheets 
or leaves, and formed into vessels of a thousand shapes. Perhaps the 
most striking example of the perfection of copper-smith work may be 
seen in the sugar-boiling vacuum pan in the Great Exhibition, and also 
an apparatus for obtaining a supply of fresh water from the ocean, de- 
signed for the use of ships, and shown in the French department of 
machinery. 

Copper, like iron, is considerably softened by the application of fire, 
which softness remains until it has been exposed to the operation 
of beating or hammering. Unlike iron, however, it does not weld—that 
is to say, two pieces, at an elevated temperature, cannot be made to adhere 
by hammering; indeed, thick cepper-plate cannot be hammered into thia 
copper-plate whilst red hot, but having been made red hot and allowed 
to cool, then the hammering takes place. Each of the two segments of 
the copper vacuum pan in the Greut Exhibition was first cast in a 
flat piece, then by alternate heatings and hammerings was brought into 
its present deeply convex form. The dull hammering noise of a copper- 
smith’s shop must be heard to be imagined. Unlike the clear ringing of 
a blackemith’s hammer and anyil, the stroke of the coppersmith’s ham- 
mer gives forth a dead, hollow, painful sound, which in a short time so 
materially injures the hearing faculty, that very few working copper- 
smiths exist who are not more or less deaf. 

Although copper be so useful a metal in a domestic point of view, yet 
tew are so prone to be productive of dangerous consequences. The action 
of most acids, air, moisture, and greasy bodies on copper surtuces produces 
a green coating, known in common language a verdigris: this is a most 
virulent poison, and has occasionally been the cause of frightful accidents; 
hence the usual custom of protecting the interior of copper culinary vessels 
by a coating of tin, Whilst the coating lasts it is an effectual safeguard, 
but when once an abrasion of the tinned surface occurs, then the ex- 
posed copper is dissolved with increased rapidity, because in this case 
the two metals (copper and tin) and the contained liquid form together 
a galvanic battery. All the solutions of copper are green or blue, and 
may be easily recognised by their taste; the only other metal which 
forms green or blue solutions almost exclusively is nickel. Occa- 
sionally the makers of pickles have had recourse to copper vessels for the 
purpose of imparting a fine colour to their goods ; and much has been 
said about the turpitude of the celestials in imparting by similar means 
the distinctive colour to green tea. It has, however, been satisfactorily 
proved by Mr. Warington, of the Apothecaries’ Hall, that our 
Chinese friends employ Prussian blue for that purpose, which Prussian 
blue was originally obtained from England; but that eventually the 
march of chemical intellect extended to the flowery land of Kong-fu-tsee, 
and that the celestials now make their own Prussian blue. Now, Prus- 
sian blue can be made with prussic acid, and prussic acid can be got out 
of Prussian blue ; still the substance does not happen to be poisonous, 
and eo our readers need not be frightened by a name. 

In the department of the Exhibition specially dedicated to compounds 
of chemistry and pharmacy, may be seen some magnificent samples of 
crystallised sulphate of copper, a substance which, when exposed to the 
action of galvanic electricity, deposits its copper in an absolutely pure 
form on any desired surface, constituting the process of electrotype, and 
which under that name we shall have to speak of by and by. 

We now come to speak of tin. This is one of the classic metals, and 
was obtained from the British mines of Cornwall many centuries before 
the presence of copper in that region was known or suspected. Before 
the working of iron became general, bronze was, 2s we haye already 
seen, the material of which the ancient implements of war and hus- 
bandry were made, and the tin entering into the composition of the 
bronze was doubtless obtained chiefly, if not exclusively, from our 
Cornish mines; whither, stealing along the Mediterranean shores, boldly 
sailing past the pillars of Hercules, and leaving the Eastern world be- 
pees adventurous navigators of the Pheenician coasts periodically 
arnyed, 

In assuming that to Cornwall the exclusive honour belongs of yielding 
tin for the bronze weapons of Homeric times. we cannot be far wrong. 
Tin is a metal tolerably plentiful in the localities where it is found; 
but these localities are very few; indeed, with the exception of the 
west of England and the Malayan Archipelago, the presence of tin 
naturally may be almost ignored. In this respect tin presents a remark- 
able contrast to most other metals; to iron, for example, which is found 
everywhere in one of various conditions ; thus, wherever there is a 
warm-blooded animal there is iron, for iron enters into the composition 
of the blood. This presence of metallic bodies in animals and vege- 
tables is a most curious subject for philosophical contemplation, and one 
in the development of which many secrets have yet, by philosophic 
scrutiny, to be revealed. Hitherto it has been the fashion toregard them 
for the most part as extraneous ingredients, but doubts may be enter- 
tained as to the propriety of this idea. The presence of the various 
metals in organic beings is much more general than people usually sup- 
pose: coffee and tobacco both yield traces of copper; many vegetables 
contain the metal manganese, and gold is said to have been discovered 
in the ashes of the violet and the vine. Some years ago, the medical 
jurists were all on the qui vive in consequence of the announcement by 
M. Orfila that arsenic existed as an ordinary constituent of human 
bones. Had this been a fact, there would have been an end to all che- 
ical evidence of a positive character in cases of surreptitious poisoning, 
but, fortunately for the interests of humanity, M. Orfila has since, by 
repeated experiments, determined that his first notions on this matter 
‘were incorreet. 

‘Tin, the metal on which we were passing our remarks, is one that never 
yet has been found as a constituent in an animal or vegetable body. 

This metal admits of a very useful application, with which almost 
every one is familiar. Under the name of tin-plate, how numerous are 
the instruments formed, how great their utility, how moderate their 
cost, how wide the sphere of their application! ‘This tin-plate is made 
by dipping iron sheets into molten tin. It is necessary that the iron 
sheets be quite free from adherent impurities ; and their preliminary 
cleansing is a delicate and tedious matter, which we need not stop here 
to describe. The important discovery of the method of forming tin- 
plate was of Flemish birth, but ultimately naturalised in this land, which 
now, we believe, supplies with the material by far the greatest part of 
the world. 

Tin-plate, as it is called, presents the important adyantages of work- 
ing up into instruments by the mere aid of soft-soldering, of never tarnish- 
ing whilst the tin coating remains sound, and of presenting, when con- 
siderably abrased, a totaily innocuous surface to the agency of chemical 


solvents. In this respect it is as far superior to copper, as copper is su- 
perior to it in durability and permanent value in the shape of old metal, 
Tin-plate, when worn out, is absolutely worthless; and for this reason 
the investigation of chemists and metallurgists was directed for a long 
period to the problem of discovering an efficient substitute. At last this 
was achieved in a direction where least expected. The metal zinc, of 
which we have already treated under the head of certain large castings 
in the Exhibition, acd as a constituent of brass, is now, when rolled into 
tin plates, made very extensively to supply the place of tin, and even 
of lead. 

Of all metals zinc is the one which at first presented fewest probabilities 
of furnishing plates. Under all common circumstances it is a very brittle 
metal; and at certain temperatures so great is its brittleness, that itmay 
absolutely be ground to powder in a mortar: at a certain other 
temperature, however, it can be and is rolled into plates, in which the 
crystalline brittle qualities of the zinc seem quite gone. This zine-plate 
can be worked into form, just after the manner of tin-plate, thus form- 
ing instruments which, when totally worn out,can be melted down into a 
mass of good marketable zinc. Zine-plate, however, unlike tin-plate, 
rapidly tarnishes, and the tarnished surface imparts poisonous, or at least, 
injurious properties to the liquid contained. This subject was long in 
doubt, but may be regarded as now settled; the attention of French, 
English, and Germans having been turned almost simuitaneously 
to the investigation of this subject, and having arrived at 
similar conclusions. In France the question of the nocuity or 
innocuity of zinc was first agitated in connexion with a 
proposition to substitute, for motives of economy, zine for 
tin-plate, in the manufacture of soldiers’ canteens. In England, if we 
mistake not, the same question was mooted in reference to the increas- 
ing employment of zinc pans in dairies. For culinary purposes, it would 
seem, then, that tin-plate will maintain its place, whilst in other appli- 
cations of the material the cheapness and the size of zinc-plate will 
cause the preference to be on its side. 

Tin is found in two conditions: like other metals, it is dug out of 
mines, where it exists under the form of ore, usually being the oxide 
or combination of tin with oxygen; it is also found in large super- 
ficial alluyial depositions called streams, in a condition of very pure 
oxide, easily converted into tin by heatigg with charcoal or coal. In 
this respect the locality of tin and of gold present a very striking point 
of resemblance; and, indeed, it is curious, that gold generally exists 
associated with stream tin in the same beds, but in portions so insig- 
nificant, that its extraction has never been made remunerative on a 
large scale. ‘Tin miners, however, in the west of England, usually 
provide themselves with a goose quill, into which they put any little 
fragments of gold that may happen to come in their way. It is, 
doubtless, to the circumstance, that tin, like gold, presents itself so fre- 
quently near the earth’s surface, and in a condition of easy manipula- 
tion, that we are to attribute the early discovery and application of both 
these metals. 

Wandering into the French department, with our mental faculties 
still attuned to the contemplation of metals, we view under a glass case, 
securely locked, an assemblage of what to the ordinary observer would 
seem a collection of tin-plate vessels of different kinds. A label, however, 
affixed tothe glass case, informs us that the price of the contents within is 
a sum very nearly approaching a thousand pounds. These instruments 
are composed of the metal platinum, and are worthy of our special atten. 
tion. Few chemical substances present such an interesting field for re- 
flection as platinum. Liebig, in one of his familiar works, traces the 
development of modern chemistry to the application of platinum, cork, 
and India-rubber. Theideamay appear fancifulatfirst glance, but a slight 
reflection will prove the German philosopher to be correct. Without pla- 
tinum apparatus we could not have oil of vitriol turned into commerce at 
the insignificant price of three farthings per pound. Without oil of vitriol, 
cheap and in large quantities, nine-tenths of our chemical manufactures 
would languish and die; without cork and India-rubber, the delicate 
manipulations of modern organic chemistry could not take place. In 
short, view the proposition as we will, the result of our investigations is 
to prove the intimate connexion between the three substances mentioned 
by Liebig and the development of chemistry. 

Platinum was formerly called platina, the Spanish diminutive for 
plata, or silver, to which metal platinum offers a certain similarity 
ef appearance. The present appellation of platinum has been given to 
it in reference to the nomenclature of modern ehemists, who, finding it 
necessery to cultivate some sort of precision in terms, have decided that 
all metallic bodies shall receive a name terminating in the letters um, 
by which means not only is there a gain of perspicuity, but the old 
classic rule of termination is net violated. 

Platinum is an exceedingly rare metal. Hitherto our only supply of 
it has been from Peru and Brazil. It exists more plentifwlly in the 
Uralian range, but is guarded by the Russian Government with extreme 
care, none of it being allowed to be exported. Platinum generally occurs 
in grains, which for the most part are not larger than a pea, but occa- 
sionally it is found embedded in rocks ;, and when thus circumstanced is 
generally associated with gold. Under the glass shade which contains 
the platinum vessels of French manufacture are several little 
bottles which the inquirer will do well not to disregard; 
they contain representations of the metals which are gene- 
rally found associated with platinum, and of which we need 
say no more than that iridium, palladium, and rhodium are the 
chief. The last is familiar by name, at least, to most people in connexion 
with the famed rhodium pens, the nibs of which are formed of this 
metal, celebrated for its extreme hardness. The leading quality of 
platinum is its excessive infusibility. The finest wire of it, if exposed 
for hours together to the most violent furnace heat, does not melt ; 
surfaces of platinum never tarnish by exposure to the air, neither is 
this metal affected by the strongest acid. Oil of vitriol, for example, 
may Leboiledin it with perfect impunity ; and hence the great employ- 
ment of platinum yessels for the preparation of this liquid. 

But the circumstance which renders platinum so valuable, namely, its 
great infusibility, imposes difficulties in the way of its extraction from 
the ore and manufacture, which only the most refined powers of 
chemistry have been able to surmount. D 

‘The usual means of obtaining metals from their ores, on the large scale, 
is by the agency of smelting or the operation of fire. Clearly, this operation 
would be altogether useless, however, in the case of a metal that will 
not melt. Hence it follows that metallic platinum is obtained by the 
chemical process of solution, and every particle of those shining vessels 
was at one period dissolved by means of chemistry into a tluid—trans- 
parent as water itself, and of amber colour—very much in appearance 
like a glass of sherry. If sal-ammoniae be projected into this amber-co- 
loured liquid, the metal unites with the sal-ammoniac, and falls down asa 
yellow powder. The course of manufacture now proceeds smoothly enough. 
‘The yellow powder being exposed to heat, off flies the sal-ammoniac, and 
leaves the platinum in a condition of purity. Though pure, however, it 
is pulyerulent, resembling yery much in appearance powdered charcoal. 
At this stage of manufacture advantage is taken of the welding pro- 
perty which platinum possesses. The powder being heated to whiteness 
in an earthenware tube, is first exposed to pressure in order to effect pri- 
mary coherence,and a rod of platinum of very loose texure is the result. 
Density, however, is easily given by further heating and further ham- 
mering, snd the process of lamination and wire-drawing is easy enough. 
As far as is practicable, platinum vessels are made in one piece ; but ves- 
sels of more complex shape are formed ofa sufficient number of platinum 
sheets joined tegether by soldering together with gold. Such vessels resist 
perfectly well the application of acids, but the gold solder seam is destroyed 
by a very moderate heat. ‘The beauty of the French oil of vitriol retort 
consists in the circumstance of its being made out of one piece without 
the intervention of any solder whatever. ‘The inquirer will also remark, 
that the platinum tubes, which stand under the glass shade, are also 
made without a longitudinal solder seam. Platinum crucibles and ves- 
sels for exposing corrosive liquids to heat are commonly used by the 
chemists, though platinum saucepans are luxuries that as yet are almost 
unknown. Under the French glass-case, however, saucepans of pla- 
tinum will be seen, and their good qualities may be inferred from a 
general consideration of the properties of platinum. With them, 
the cook or confectioner need not fear the occurrence of cupreous poi- 
soning, need not fear the destructive agency of fire on the implements 
of his cuisine. Indeed, for culinary purposes, no metal can compare with 
platinum ; we wonder it is not extensively employed. We will now 
leave platinum with the final remark, that, anterior to the employment 
of this metal in oil of vitriol works, and when glass retorts were used 
instead, the frequent bursting of these caused not only loss of property 
but frightful accidents; whereas now an accident from the bursting of 
an oil of vitriol retort is never heard of. 
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esteem. Gold, nevertheless, has been a favourite metal in allages; and, 
notwithstanding all the washings of California, it is not likely to become 
quite vulgarised for some time to come. So far as English coinage is 
concerned, the inland valuation of the sovereign has not yet depreciated ; 
but most foreign nations took the alarm very soon after the first promul- 
gation of Californian wealth. Hitherto the English sovereign had been 
a legal tender in Belgium, and Dutch monetary transactions were 
conducted with reference to the standard of gold. In both these 
countries the law has now been altered ; silver is their 1 standard ; 
and the traveller finds, to his cost, that good English sovereigns are in 
these countries a positive drug. If the supplies of gold continue to in- 
crease as they have for the last four years, it is probable that we shall 
arrive at something like the approximation of value which subsisted be- 
tween silver and gold amongst the Romans, and which fluctuated but 
little until the period of the discovery of America. 

The value of gold to that of silver was anciently only as twelve to 
one, subject to a still greater depreciation under peculiar circumstances, 
Thus, Suetonius relates that Cesar brought such a quantity of gold to 
Italy, that the pound of gold was only worth seven pounds and a half of 
silver. 

Although a precious metal, there, perhaps, is no other, with the single 
exception of iron, that is so widely diffused. Occasionally, gold is found 
in veins, but more generally in the condition of granules, which some- 
times assume a large size. Before the discovery of gold in California, 
the principal sources of this metal were the Gold Coast of Guinea, Brazil, 
and certain parts of the Indian Archipelago. 

Geld is known to exist very largely in Borneo, and is said to be 
exceedingly plentiful in Japan; but the Emperor of those exclusive isles 
isso ignorant ef the advantages of Free-trade—so careful of his gold— 
that he will not even give a little to his brothers, the Chinese, amongst 
whom gold is very scarce. The only European countries where gold is 
now obtained in any commercial quantities are Russia, Hungary, and 
Spain. Formerly there were gold workings in the south of France, but 
they are all now abandoned as unprofitable. 

Moat people haveheard of the gold maniain Wicklow—alocalitty inwhich 
considerable portions of the precious metal were once found; indeed, 
Wicklow is celebrated for having produced the largest piece of European 
native gold on record, it having weighed no less than twenty-three ounces { 
Occasionally, spangles of the precious metal are found there still, but 
so unimportant in quantity, as to be quite beneath the notice of sys- 
tematic mining operators. It is probable that a considerable amount of 
gold will be in future produced by Spain—that storehouse of unexplored 
mineral wealth. Before the discovery of America, in the 15th and 16th cen- 
tury, the peninsula was regarded as arich source of gold and silver ; but no 
sooner did the profuse mineral treasures of Mexico and Peru fall under 
the dominion of the Spanish conquerors, than the vast resources of the 
inother country were neglected. Since the loss of her American colonies, 
Spain, thrown on her own resources, recommenced the search for mineral 
treasures. Silver has been worked in various parts of the Spanish 
peninsula to great advantage; and only last year a Spanish association 
was formed for extracting gold from the auriferous sand of the Darro. 

We commenced our account of gold by calling it a sort of useless 
metal, which enjoyed a yery unmerited reputation. We did it the 
justice, however, of saying, that it refused to oxidise or rust like most 
other metals under the usual influences of the atmosphere. This pro- 
perty imparts to gold a certain real value, as will presently be seen. 
If copper be exposed to the air, it speedily becomes covered with a 
greenish incrustation called verdigris, which is eminently poisonous, 
whether taken internally or applied to the wounded skin; and thus it is, 
that although gold may be fashioned into artificial palates for false 
teeth, no danger can arise to the constitution; and thus it is that real 
gold earrings produce no inflammation or annoyance to their fair 
wearers, although earrings of mosaic gold, which contains no gold at 
all, but is only a superior kind of brass, are often productive of 
the most distressing results. Although it is the fashion to speak 
of coinage gold, jeweller’s gold, hard and soft gold, pale and 
red gold, and so forth, the chemical schoolmaster has been sufficiently 
abroad amongst the readers of our Journal, to render it unnecessary for 
us to tell them there is only one kind of gold. All the various names 
above cited refer to certain mixtures, or alloys of gold, with other 
metals. The gold of English coinage, for instance, is 2 compound of 
eleven parts of gold with one part copper. The copper is necessary to im- 
part hardness, pure gold being remarkably soft. Jeweller’s gold contains 
still more copper, the quantity varying with different makers, Gold, 
we have said, is a soft metal, so islead; but if acertain portion of lead 
Eee sold be fused together, the result is a compound scarcely less brittle 
than glass. 

‘We daresay many of our readers have observed the difference in the 
colour of sovereigns, some being of adeep orange colour, others verging 
towards white. This discrepancy arises from the fact, that occasionally 
in our Mint silver is made to take the place of copper as the alloying 
material, and hence it follows that pale-looking sovereigns are really 
more intrinsically valuable than such as possess a yellow cast. 

It is frequently the case that a lady’s finger is hurt by the too great 
pressure of a gold ring—we do not speak metaphorically, nor allude 
peculiarly to rings of plain unjewelled gold. Should ever a case of 
this kind oceur, a yery easy method of disembarrassment consists in 
touching the ring with a little quicksilver, when immediately it becomes 
brittle, and may be split into fragments by the merest pressure. By 
employing sufficient quicksilver, the gold ring may be dissolved into the 
condition of paste, and by applying heat to this paste, all the mercury 
may be driven away. Now, although this description of the way to dis- 
embarrass a lady's finger of a too-tightly-fitting gold ring may be good 
enough in itself alone, we only intend it as the first step towards an ex- 
planation of the mode of obtaining gold. Savage or illiterate people, as 
we have already said, content themselves by picking up every little 
shining particle of this metal which may chance to come in 
their way; but philosophic gold hunters pursue another plan— 
they stir up gold, sand, impurities, and all, with  quick- 
sliver, which liquid, we need scarcely observe, will neither 
unite with sand nor dirt, but it unites with gold and forms a paste, from 
which, by the new application of heat, the quicksilver may be driven 
or distilled away. Thisis called the process of amalgamation, and is very 
generally followed both for the extraction of silver and gold. We ought 
not to linger much longer over this ignoble metal ; yet, before bidding 
adieu altogether to gold, its surprising power of ductility must be spoken 
of. Each grain of gold will produce, when beaten out, about 57 square 
inches of gold leaf, and each gold leaf so produced is only the 382,000th 
part of an inch thick. This, however, is a very considerable thickness 
in comparison with the gold on what is called gold wire and gold thread. 

We do not profess to know whether the gay brocades sent for exhibi- 
tion by our friends the Turks and Tunisians are embroidered with real 
gold wire and thread, but, so far as all the Christian manufacturers of 
these stufls are concerned, the so-called gold wire thread is really only 
gilt silver wire thread, and it is to the extraordinary space over which 
gold is made to extend on these wires that we now wish to direct attention. 

Let the reader picture to himself a bar of silver, about the size and 
length of a kitchen poker, thinly gilt with gold leaf; such a gilt bar’ 
being the raw staple of the gold wire and thread which glitters so bril- 
liantly on the Greek and Russian gold brocades. But hew to convert a gilt 


silver kitchen poker into a woven texture? The processis this. By means 
of suitable machinery itis pala eics “! 


u ugh @ seriesof apertures, each smaller 
then the last; until eventually a wire of silver gilt results. The poker- 
like ingot of which we spoke was only thirty pounds in weight; the gold 
which cevered it scarcely weighed ten grains: yet, by the process of 
wire-drawing, already described, the ingot is actually, in the y 
course of manufacture, drawn out to the amazing length of two hundred 
aud forty miles!’ Yet every portion of the extended silyer wire has still 
i bertets gold aber ot Score not a flaw oan ‘seen, et 

y microscopic scrutiny. B he surfa t ag process does 
not end sta the wire is next flattened by i two 
steel rollers, which fiat 


passing between 
ttening just doubles the amount of surface 
per- 
the 


on, howe 
an opinion, 


would be arrogant 1s to interpose 
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GAS CHANDELIER.—BY W. POTTS. 


GAS CHANDELIERS. POYTs. 

These Gas Chandeliers, bv Potts,of Birmingham, are remarkable for their 
simplicity and elegance ; and will prove fur more serviceable, and obtain 
far higher favour with the judicious, than many more elaborate and am 
bitious productions for a similar purpose. 


CARPET PATTERN. BRIGHT. 
This is a bold and well conceived deviee, exhibiting sufficient diversity 
of colour, agreeably intermixed. We may pronounce it one of the most 
satisfactory productions of the kind we have seen for a long time. 


SILK PATTERN. SALTERFIELD AND CO. 
St AND ALPACA PATTERN. FOSTER AND SON. 
In th.s , age we give two examples of novel patterns for fabrics for 


SILK PATTERN.—BY SALTERFIELD AND CO., MANCHESTER. 


ladies’ dresses, which the present Exhibition has educed. They are both 
creditable; the figures being moderate in size, and well blended. 


j 71 


SILK AND ALPACA PATTERN.—BY FOSTER AND SON, BRADFORD, 
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BRITISH INDIA. 
Tne vast tract of country comprised within the limits of the East 
India Company’s territory contains upwards of 150,000,000 of inha- 
bitents, with a revenue of £18,000,000 per annum: its climate varies 
from 120° Fahrenheit to 400°, with every possible kind of soil and cul- 
tivation. Looking at this immense region in what light we may, it can- 
not fail to attract our interest. 

Here are endless fields and valleys, capable of producing all that is 
required amongst civilised nations—eilk, and cotton, and sugar. The 
Indian continent might be made to yield enough cotton, wool, and 
silk to give employment to all the steam-looms of Great Britain, and 
to all the inhabitants of Europe, rendering our manufacturers indepen- 
dent of foreign cultivators. It is in this light that our Indian and Colo- 
nial possessions assume an importance, which cannot be tested by the 
mere contribution of raw produce from them to the Great Exhibition, 
Our Leeds, Manchester, Bradford, Coventry, and other manufacturers 
derive some of their more useful fabrics from this part of the world, and 
are enabled by the aid of Bengal dyes to produce the more lasting and 
beautiful colours at moderate prices. 

Commencing,then, with silk, which is the most prominent of the fibrow3 
substances of India, we find a great variety of filatures, such as thos 
known as the Cossimbazar, the Surdah, the Baleahs, and Soogoopore, 
yarying much in fineness, and running up in value from 7s, 6d. per 
pound to 18s. These we find in various stages of preparation, from the 
raw skeins to the coloured thread. They are not, however, to be compared. 
with the produce of Italy orthe south of France ; but, on the other hand, 
they are produced at a little more than one half the price, and are 
therefore capable of being worked up for common useful articles, to 
which the Italian and French silks are not, of course, adapted by their 
price. The trade in this article from Calcutta amounts to about £700,000 
a year, nearly the whole of which comes to Great Britain. 

Of the Indian wools little can be said, unless it be of the beautiful 
Cashmerian fleeces, brought from the lofiie:t peaks of those snow-capped 
mountains: these are exquisite goods, looking more like piles of driven 
snow than vegetable substances. 

Cotton is not a heavy article of export from Bengal, though in the 
Madras presidency it forms a considerable branch of trade, growing in 
yast quantities in the Tinnevelly district. 

Besides these, there are Indian hemp, sunn, pine-apple fibre, and the 


fibre of the plantain. The first is a most useful article, protuciag a very 


strong kind of cordage for ships’ use. The jute fibre is also used in large 
quantities for inferior kinds of cordage for country use, and is also 
shipped in large quantities. The plantain and pine-apple fibres are pretty, 
and appear capable of being worked up into useful fabrics, and merit 
attention, especially as they can be produced at a very low rate. 

Coming to the collection of dyeing substances, we find foremost 
amongst them the “lac dye,” so necessary to our cotton and silk 
manufacturers. This is prepared from a substance called “ stick-lac,” 
which is a concretion formed by the lac insect, on boughs of trees, to 
protectits eggs. It is melted, and the colouring matter being removed, 
the residue is clarified and forms the shell-lac of commerce, so useful as 
forming the basis of sealing-wax and some varnishes. 

Skins form a large item in this collection; some of them are very fine 
and very well prepared: the finest amongst them are the tiger skins. 

Bengal sugar, as exhibited, appears to be a beautifully fine article, 
clear and bright as crystal, and is now beginning to be well thought 
of in our market, proving very acceptable since the falling off in the 
production of the West India Islands. Rice and saltpetre do not afford 
so much room for comment, beyond remarking that they are leading 
articles of export to this country. 

‘The collection of medicinal substances appears to be a large on‘, 
though hardly of sufficient interest to general observers. Amongst t 
we find castor oil, opium, rhubarb, and senna, from the Company's 
pensary at Caleutta ; these are too well known to require any comment 
at our hands. There are are also gums in great variety and of many 
qualities, used in medicine, manufactures, dyeing, and the fine arts, In 
addition to these, there are some score or two of strange-looking sub- 
stances, with unpronouncable names, packed in funnily-shaped jars and 
bottles, said to be very efficacious in the cure of sundry local disorders, 
but not very attractive to European eyes. They are mostly from the 
yicinity of Calcutta and the Arracan country. 

We have also delicately scented oils, made from the flowers or the 
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GAS CHANDELIER.—BY W. POTTS. 


where art and science are brought equally to bear; at the same time, 
there is much to admire in those Indian fabrics ; and we should algo bear 
in mind that some of our own staple cotton and goods are bus copies 
of those originally woven in the “ far land of sun-rise.” ; 

Itis much to be doubted rein England have eny more delicate and 
beautiful goods than the m 8 ca. British skill and machinery 
have in vain e: ed to rival the richly tinted shawls of Cashmere ; and 
though, by the aid of steam and mechanical power, our silk manufacturers 
can undersell the bandunnoes, the corahs, and choppahs of itish In- 
dia, it has yet to be seen if their goods will bear comparison as regards 
quality. 

Taking the Jead amongst textile fi 
shawls, well known, no doubt, to our 
yet seen anything beyond a mere M hester imituton, may now at 
any rate satisfy their curious eyes, though not their hands, by the sight 
of the glass-covered goods contributed by Mr. Cheape, of the Benga 1 ser. 
vice, and Mr. Emerson, of the Peninsular and Oriental Steam Navigation 


brics, we have assuredly Cashmere 
ders, who, if they have not 


Company. These are both splendid specimens of the kind, revelling in all 
the most brilliont tints of the rainbow. Some of these shawls are very ex- 
pensive, and generally made to order, costing from £30 to £300. The 


Rohileund and Rajpootnah shawls do not equal the aboy: neverthe- 
less, they are tasty goods, and much prized in India by n e and 
European ladies. The export trade in these goods amounts to about 
£3000 per annum, almost entirely to Great Britain, a very few going to 
France and Russia. 

Not nearly so showy asthe shawls, but of far more commercial value, 
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CARPET PATTERN.—BY MESSRS, BRIGHT. 


root of the jasmine, the aloe plant, and the sandal tree, besides some oils 
of commerce of less attractive character. 

Aromatic spices atid condiments are there, too, in great variety, ins 
cluding the black and white peppers, ginger, and cinnamon, from Lohil- 
cund and Assam; the wild nutmeg from Nagpore and Agram, and 
cinnamon from the Lower Bengal province. 

The woods are yery numerous, comprising about 850 specimens from 
various districts of Central and Southern India: they are nearly all un- 
known in this country, and very many of little utility save for the rougher 
purposes. There are some, however, very valuable for house-building, 
furniture, Loat-building, machinery, general carpentry, &c. The most 
serviceable are the teak, ebony, and black-wood, which are found in 
the forests of Tenasserim, Moulmein, and Rohileund. 

The iyory which we find here is of good quality, coming from the 
Nepaul and Tenasserim states, but is scarcely equal to the tusks 
of the African elephants. The buffalo and deer horns from the 
Neilghurries are as fine specimens as we remember to haye seen. 

Besides these there are a great number of other raw productions, useful 
enough, no doubt, in their proper place, but scarcely possessing general 
interest. The edible birds’ nests and moss of the Tenasserim district, 
and the sharks’ fins and fish maws of Arracan will hardly attract the 
passer by, from their singular appearance, — 5 

Having thus briefly treated of the principal raw productions of this 
vast portion of our Eastern empire, we will proceed to notice the objects 
which are the result of labour applied to those natural products, and 
which may be comprised under the head of manufactured articles from 
the vegetable, animal, and mineral kingdoms. It is true, we may not 
meet with so much of the really beautiful, useful, and economical as are 
to be met with in the products from our highly-perfected manufactories 


are tha silk fabrics of India. Many of them are very delicate and rich, 
but not much known in this country, and indeed hardly calculated for 
other than tropiesl use. Moorshedabad has contributed some beautiful 
and highly ornamented flower-pieces for native ¢ some cloths in 
figures called sarees, and afew rich muslins and dd, interwoven 
with gold and silken thread, made in Caleutta, The silk fabrics much in 
yegue in India amongst the natives, are mootkas poolkaries, moonies, 
and some others; but those which are necessarily the more interesting to 
us are the well-known goods called bandannoes, corahs, and choppahs. 
‘These articles are made in various districts of the Bengal Presidency : the 
specimens sent, however, are of Calcutta make, and are contributed by 
Mr. Jardine, the eminent merchant of that city. The value of the ex- 
port trade in plain and figured silk goods from the port of Calcutta alone 
amounts to the yearly sum of £450,000; of these Great Britain takes 
£350,000 of corahs, and £40,000 of bandannoes and ehoppahs. France and 
America take between them about £4000 of mixed goods; and the balance, 
chiefly of low quality articles, are shipped to the coasts of Southern 
India, the Mauritius, Pegu, and the Maldive Islands. 

The embroidered goods in silk and cotton are extensively used by the 
more wealthy inhabitants of Hindostan. ‘They are very costly and 
showy, and are interesting, if only as proofs of the manual skill and 
patient industry of the Indian workmen. Delhi, the once celebrated 
capital of the world-famed conqueror of India, the city of the Great 
Mogul, has deigned to furnish its quota to the World's Fair. The 
articles from this part of India consist of rich and gorgeous apparel 
adapted to Oriental customs, such as head coverings and caps, fans, 
scarfs of silk and gold, shawls, &e. Dacca has not omitted to send a 
fair specimen ofits handiwork, in the shape of embroidered shawls, scarfs, 
and body-pieces, richly worked in gold, silver, and many-coloured silks, 
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CHANDELIER,—HANOVER, 


There are also some gay-looking trappings for horses and elephants, 
almost as richly inlaid and embroidered as articles for the use of princes : 
we have velvet and gold awnings for tents and howdahs done in many 
colours; hookah carpets, elephant trappings, waistbelts and turbans 
from Lucknow, Benares, Rajpootna, and Moorshedabad. All these 
articles are rich in the extreme, and, no doubt, have a beautiful effect 
when properly displayed in Eastern countries. 

‘The Nawab of Jesselmeer has contributed from his own dominions 
sundry rather tasty dress pieces called “ purgrees.” The Maharajah 
Rao Scindia has also conributed magnificent Gwalior manufactured 
dress pieces, besides some very finely figured cloths “ doputta” and 
* patuls,” worn generally by the? air sex of his dominions instead of 
shawls. The natives of high rank esteem much these goods, especially 
the “dhoties,” two-striped muslins, and “ purgrees,” which certainly 
even to our eyes appeared beth exceedingly rich and tasty, and by them 
are preferred greatly to our finest European productions. These goods, 
though so valuable, are entirely useless to Europeans; but have a most 
extensive sale in Bengal, and are mostly manufactured in the Nagpore 
districts. 

The gurahs, which resemble much our cheapest long cloth, and were 
manufactured in immense quantities some years ago in Bengal, are now 
gone greatly out of use, being entirely superseded by the introduction of 
our Manchester and Glasgow cloths, to such an extent that the trade 
has decreased fully one tenth. There are many other cotton goods, but 
plainer—amonsst others, the saries, bangomie chowkeedars, karolie 


jerrees, lerne kontas, doorsootees, lall chundras—which present little or 
no interest to the majority of Europeans. The Lessore, Rajpootna, and 
Benares states have contributed sundry ginghams, jailahs, coowohs, 
palemposes, and chintzes, which cannetin any way be compared with 
our own fabrics, and of which we have little to say. 

‘The Indian leather, although not to be compared with European 
goods, is by no means of low quality, and we believe it to be well 
adapted to the trying climate of the East. 

In pottery and glass ware the Orientals are not behind us very far, 
though their wares lack the artistic finish imparted to our goods during 
the last ten years. Theré is a graceful, pleasing lightness about the 
porcelain ware of the Azimgurh pottery, which cannot fail to strike the 
beholder not less than the singular simplicity of the make. The Mirza- 
pore glass ornaments are, perhaps, well calculated to adorn the arms of 
dark beauties, but they do not strike us as being very graceful or 
ornamental. 

In gold and silver ware the workmen of Hindostan are pre-eminent, 
whether it be for chains, necklaces, bangles, bracelets, or rings. Some 
of the light filigree silver wares of Cuttack, in Lower Bengal, are 
strikingly beautiful and Oriental in their style. The Delhi ornaments 
are much in use, and highly reputed by the rich natives on all festive 
occasions ; and when we state that the dress and jewellery of a temple 
Nautch girl, or dancer, will sometimes be worth from £10,000 to £15,000, 
some idea may be formed of the lavish expenditure of Orientals in this 
manner and on these occasions. 


GOTHIC SCREEN,—BY RINGHAM, IPSWICH,—DESIGNED BY MR. J. CLARKE, 


STAND FOR PICTURES. LEISTLER. 
A very convenient article for a studio or boudoir, for the display of a 
avourite gem or two in painting, family portraits, &c. It is handsomely 
carved. 


STAND FOR PiCpyRES.—BY LEISTLER, 


CHANDELIER. BERNSTORFF AND CO, 

This chandelier is very stately in aspect, but very heavy, and very 
ungracefully shaped—being of the good old German school, of the 
early part of the present century. It combines every possible variety of 
style, is of bronze gilt, and will hold sixty lights. Messrs. Bernstorff 
and Co. are the bronze manufacturers to the Court of Hanover. 


ROOD SCREEN.—DESIGNED BY J. CLARKE. 

The rood screen, carved in oak by Ringham for a church in Surrey, is 
a fair speeimen of the taste and talent displayed in these matters at 
the present day. It isin the Perpendicular style, and was designed by 
Mr. J. Clarke. The decorative details are extremely well executed. It 
may be observed, however, that the door has a dwarfish appearance, and 
would probably have been improved if the spring of its arch had been 
carried up to the same point as that of the windows. 


GOTHIC CHAIR. WILLIAMS AND LUMSDEN. 

This is a substantial oak chair, caryed in the Gothic style, after a 
design by Mr. Christian. It has, to say the least of it, the merit of 
simplicity ; but it is, nevertheless, rather too heavy for our taste, albeit 
the back and seat are covered with crimson velvet. 


GOTHI€ CHAIR,—BY WILLIAMS AND LUMSDEN,—DESIGNED BY MR, CHRISTIAN, 
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conventionally, should never be attempted. In the 
Austrian fire-places, however, all these enormities have 
been perpetrated, and with a lavish hand. In one we 
have full-grown urchins of Cupids carrying fish, flesh, 
fowl, and game, all executed in the round, with 
other intruders of the same family, all scorching their 
naked legs over the fire, and encroaching upon the 
fire-side circle ; in another a nest of loves protrudes 
from the midst of the mantel-piece, various other 
devices being crowded in in all directions ; in the third, 
which we have engraved, the artist’s fancy revels, 
perhaps, in more elaborate absurdities than in any 
of the preceding two. On one side stands a full-grown 
Cupid, with his bow and arrow pointed at a young nymph 
on the opposite side, who seems to treat his power 
with levity ; beneath are two female figures, who seem 
to acknowledge themselves as vanquished by the 
lady-killer; and above, in the midst, is a circular 
compartment, in which are the heads of two persons 
in close conference. All sorts of birds and flowers com- 
plete the décoration for this marble mystery ; but they 
are not very successfully carved, and have a rough sur- 
fage, which the dust willsoon take advantage of. The 
ernamental parts of this affair have been executed by 
Giuseppe Bottinelli; the figures by Dominico Gandolfi. 


“HAGAR AND ISHMAEL” BY VILLA. 


In his small marble group of “ Hagar and Ishmael,” 
Signor Villa, of Florence, seizes a different moment 
from that selected in the same story by Max, of 
Prague, noticed in a previous article on Sculpture. 
In the latter the mother beholds the sufferings of her 
child, and appeals to Heaven for relief; an incident, 
the proper expression of which was admirably realized. 
In the work now before us Hagar is applying the bowl 
of water to the parched lips of her son. There is not 
the same amount of poetic interest patent in the one 


“ HAGAR AND ISHMAEL.”—TUSCANY, 


MARBLE CHIMNEY-PIECE AND MIRROR-FRAME, FROM 
MILAN. 


In the vestibule to the Austrian sculpture are two or three very showy 
marble chimney-pieces, some surmounted with mirror frames, which 
it is impossible to pass unnoticed, but which it is impossible to admire. 
Never, perhaps, was high art more misapplied ; never was common sense, 
in the selection of decorative subjects, more lost sight of than in these 
notable productions, In any case over ornamentation of ehimney-pieces 
should be avoided; and in all cases the ornamentation should be of an 
architectural character, in harmony with that of the rest of the apart- 
ment. The introduction, in sculpture, of subjects of vegetable or animal 
life, is of more than questionable propriety ; the human figure, unless 


ease as in the other; but what the subject afforded, 
Signor Villa has done justice to in this very pleasing 
and carefully executed composition. 


“CUPID SHARPENING HIS ARROWS.” LEEB 

This little marble figure, executed by Leeb, of Mu- 

nich, stands in the Zollverein Court, where, attractive at a distance, it 

disappoints upon a careful inspection. The figure is not that of a Cupid, 

neither are the wings, neither is the expression and the attitude; the 
limbs being all straight lines and angles, is inelegant. 


CRYSTAL CANDELABRA, BY OSTLERS. 


The magnificent crystal candelabra by Messrs. Ostler, the property of 
her Majesty, are only second in importance, as specimens of glass ma- 
nufacture, to the far-famed crystal fountain, which adds a fairy-like 
charm to the Transept. They stand eight feet high, and will carry fifteen 
lights each ; the glass being of the finest quality and colour, and being 


richly out in prisms, will diffuse the varied colours of the rainbow on 
all sides around, 


MARBLE CHIMNEY-PIECE,—MILAN, 


“CUPID SHARPENING HIS ARROWS.”—ZOLLVEREIN 


ZOLLVEREIN. 
(SECOND NOTICE.) 

Berore entering the centre hall of the Zoliverein, let us direct the atten 

tion of our readers to a somewhat elegant pillar which stands on the 
western side. It represents a group of Amazons, they being apparently 
great favourites with the Berlin artists,the great Amazon in the nave being 
only one of many in the Exhibition, made of cast-iron, at the foundry of 
Berlin, but curiously inlaid with silver. It is remarkable for the simpli- 
city of its form and the beauty of its workmanship. The striking cha- 
racteristic, indeed, of most of the productions in the centre hall, where 
are collected the gems of the Verein, is, we think, beauty of form, The 
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GLASS CANDELABRA.—BY MESSRS. E. AND C. @STLER. 
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principal contents of the hall are statues, statuettes, painted glass orna- 
ments, pictures, one or two cabinets or ladies’ desks, porcelain, &c., all 
belonging to the fine arts, and all in general distinguished by this cha~ 
racteristic. Even the Berlin porcelain, which occupies a large space 
in the room, and part of which is copied from renowned works of anti- 
quity, such as the Warwick vase, is as beautiful in form as it is for its 
ornament, though the designs on it, after Mieris, Vischer, and others, are 
as fine as art can produce. Less meretricious in ornament than the pro- 
ductions of Paris, and less encumbered with it than those of 
London, the artistic productions of Berlin, and, indeed, of all 
Germany, are chiefly agreeable from the beauty of their forms. Even 
the elaborate carvings in ivory from Darmstadt, particularly the 
large goblet, on which the great victory of Hermann or Arminius, from 
a picture in the posseseion of the Grand Duke of Baden, is carved in 
alto relievo, is almost as remarkable for a graceful shape as for admir- 
able carving. By crowding their finest room with almost innumerable 
articles of verti, puzzling us to distinguish between them, and losing 
admiration for individual specimens in multiplicity, the Germans in- 
form us that they set a high value on these comparatively trivial things. 
The production of them is what the influential government have chiefly 
encouraged : they haveimpelled the skill of the people in this direction, 
and we may expect, therefore—or where shall we seek for the utility of 
Royal and noble patronage?—that the arts which spring from them, 
or grow up under their encouragement, shall be marked by superior 
taste. Amongst the ancient Greeks, and amongst the inhabitants of 
India, a keen perception or beauty of form seems to have been inherent, 
and is found almost equally in some of their earliest productions, which 
have descended to us as in their Jatest, But, amongst the Saxon and 
Scandinavian tribes, judging from the rude figures of their old idols and 
earliest heroes yet extant, a perception of fine forms was not innate. It 

required cultivation, and has been cultivated by studying the examples 

of the people who were endowed with these perceptions. The high- 

born and well educated, the opulent and the ruling classes, 
have been the means of extending that cultivation. They are 
conduits through the which the old Greek perceptions have been 


conveyed to their unendowed and uncultivated countrymen. Thus 
we find their influence and the influence of eourts more 
beneficial in these arts than in any others. Modern artists 


cannot boast of much novelty of conception. Their finest works, whether 
of sculpture, painting, or architecture, are generally imitations of the 
ancients. Nature is as pure and as free as in the times of the Greeks ; 
but man’s present perceptions are so mixed with ancient and derived 
knowledge, that they are confused; and artists are often the most 
graceful when they return to the original forms. For many years, 
even for centuries, European artists and their patrons have aimed at 
little more than at diffusing amongst the rude people of the North 
a knowledge of the forms that sprang up intuitively in the minds of 
the Greeks, and that they have only acquired by a laborious process. By 
the Exhibition this species of cultivation is rapidly extended ; and it 
seems likely to do more, in a few weeks or months, to diffuse amongst 
our people a knowledge of graceful and artistic forms, than has before been 
in ages. Yor the first time almost in our history the common 
familiarly into contact with, and derive 


of England are. brou 
instruction from, the clear, definite, and brillant conceptions of the Greeks, 
embodied into forms that have been preserved and spread by the in- 
fluence of artists and courts through all Europe. Of our people, too, we 
aie happy to say that the females share largely in the enjoyment and 


improvement, They are as numerous in the Exhibition as the males; 
they are much attracted by the articles in the Zollverein, and they ob- 
serve and appreciate their charms. By a curious, and yet easily traced 


connection, establishing a moral relation between the most ancient and 
most modern nations, the keen powers of perception of the beautiful in 
nature with which the old Greeks were endowed, and which were denied 
to the ancestors of our race, causing a great moral difference between 
them, are now made tosubserve to the improvement of the English. By 
the Exhibition the bulk of our people will be made familiar with forms 
derived from antiquity, and of which they could otherwise never haye 
attained a conception, 

We confess, however, tobe puzzled, amidst the mags of articles exhibited 
by the Zollverein, most of which are not above mediocrity, in choosing 
some for Mlustration. Leaving the articles of verti, as more particularly 
belonging to ether departments of our Journal—except to say that the 
bronzes are particularly worthy of attention, and perhaps the statuette 
of Beethoven, one of the most remarkable men of the last age, will not, 
be overlooked—we must also mention, that, in the centre hall, a desk 
and a writing-table for ladies, manufactured by the Messrs. Barth 
Brothers, of Wurtzburg, in Bavaria, one in the rococo and the other in 
the Hinaissance style, are remarkable for the good taste they evince, In 
this room, too, a large collection of miniatures, painted on ivory, by a 
new method, by a Wirtemburg artist named Hilder, deserve notice for 
their boldness, though the artist does not inform the public what his new 
methed eonsists in. We will not say more of the centre hall but to add, 
that the mass of things, many of them trifling, and some of them 
incongruous, which are here crowded together, many of which deservedly 
attract attention, is most unfavourable to a due appreciation of the 
separate articles. The inhabitants of the Zollverein have been ill-served 
by their Commissioners. 

Amongst articles of utility, the cloths, which are very abundant, take 

the first place in the Zollverein; and remembering that the manufacture 
of fine cloth is rather modern in Germany, and that homespun woollens, 
till very recently, formed the staple dresses of the bulk of the peasantry, 
the progress of the Germansin making fine cloth does them great credit. 
For some of that they may thank our restrictive laws, which partly force 
their industry into that channel, and compel them to grow wool and 
weave it, instead of growing corn and exchanging it for woollens. The 
damasks of Saxony and the linens of Silesia, the latter now not so highly 
honoured as they were wont to be, also occupy a large space in the halls 
and in the galleries, and they are very old and very favourite 
productions of Germany. In’ damask linens they excel; and 
the productions of Messrs. Proels, senior, and Sons, of Leipsic, 
in the Saxon department, may be mentioned as an excellent example of 
the produce of the German looms. Many of the woollens that come 
from Prussia are as remarkable as the celebrated Berlin wool for the 
richness of their dyes; and there are some common enough cloths at the 
end of the gallery of the Zollverein, of the south side, that are worth 
notice on account of the boldness and distinctness, and the meaning— 
for many of our patterns are utterly destitute of any meaning—of the 
designs which ornament them. We discovered, on referring to the Cata- 
logue, that the designs are copies of wood-cuts after Albert Durer, 
and we do not see why such things should not generally be reproduced, 
rather than unmeaning scrolls. We need say nothing of the patterns and 
the wools profusely displayed throughout the Prussian department, 
which has acquired a world-wide reputation as Berlin work, the delight 
of our wives, daughters, and mothers, and very often of no little com- 
fort to ourselves in its results, if we are occasionally annoyed by it in its 
progress. Numerous patterns, as well as the materials for embod: 
them in the canvass, will attract the attention of the ladies in almost 
every part of the Zollverein, with many carpets, rugs, table-coyers, &e., 
most «f which are superior in their designs. In fact, the two circum- 
stances, of the splendid dyes and the excellent designs, for which Prus- 
sian workmen and artists are famous, have combined to make Berlin 
work so general a fayourite. In damask linens, in fine cloths of various 
kinds, andin woollens of every description and for every use, the Zollverein 
is particularly rich. Taken as a whole, woollens are not only the most 
useful but the most conspicuous production of German industry, and those 
in which they have attained the greatest excellence and are making the 
most rapid advances. Connected, too, with them, we must add that 
there are numerous specimens of very fine wool, the produce of the Ger- 
man provinces and other flocks. 

Berlin has been famous, at least since the time of Diesbach, 1710, 
when Pruasian blue was discovered, for its chemical products ; and.all 
through the 18th century, as well as before it commenced, some of the 
most distinguished names in the annals of chemistry were those of Ger. 
many. After the woollens, the chemical products of the Zollverein in the 
Exhibition rank high. The specimens of beet root sugar, which are per- 
fect and the product entirely of chemical art, the specimens 
of perfumery, of various salts and pigments, the crystals of several sub- 
stances exhibited, all testify to the fact that the Germans continue on 
this point to deserve their well-acquired reputation. 

In the vast and very miscellaneous productions which they have sent 
us we can only particularise a few more, There are numerous specimens 
of apes and ee Bien bata and plain, which do honour to Ger- 
man typography and their skill in illustration, Contrasting some of 
the books displayed there by Decker and others with the ordinary 
and newspapers of Germany, it is impossible not to wish that in the 
matter of paper at least some of the substantiality of the books ex- 
hibited might be imparted to the common productions of the booksellers, 


But it is probable, after all that is said of the durability of books, that 
the most flimsy are the best adapted for our transition age, as not likely 
long to stand in the way,either on our bookshelves or in our minds, of the 
improved works of which they are to be the parents. Connected with 
books, are many maps, geological as well as geographical, with a 
large globe to show the comparative elevation of the mountains of the 
earth, and other helps to diffuse knowledge. The Germans are not be- 
hind in applying papier maché, which will take any form, and which, 
though made from refuse, is one of the products of human skill best 
adapted, of all those yet acquired, to various figured ornaments, as well 
as to many useful instruments and utensils. The Germans exhibit many 
specimens of their success in papier maché, the name of which informs 
us that the art is neither of English nor of German invention. As we 
have specimens of our coal, so the Germans, particularly in the Ham- 
burgh department, exhibit many specimens of their charcoals, of which 
they make great use, and which they apply in various forms to 
various purposes. They show us, also, many of their mineral 
products, particularly from Nassau, from which little else has been 
brought than ores of lead, copper, zinc, manganese, iron, &c, Other 
things in which they excel, or at least make a good show, are philoso- 
phical and musical instruments—characteristic of their harmony and 
their devotion to science. In the Hamburgh department, we find not 
only some excellent furniture, but veneers fifty-four plates to the inch; 
or the mahogany is cut into planks, each of which is only the 54th part 
of aninch thick. Till a recent period, when Sir Robert Peel abolished 
the duties on farniture woods, the inhabitants of Hamburgh had a con- 
siderable advantage over our furniture makers, and they sent great quan- 
tities of furniture to various parts of America. They sull carry on 
this profitable and useful business ; but our people are now in a better 
condition to compete with them than they were, and, by the aboli- 
tion of the duties, a valuable trade has been preserved to our country. 

Here we must stop. Though the productions of German in- 
dustry are by no means so numerous, so rich, nor so varied 
as those of French industry, with which, excluding Austria, they 
may be most appropriately compared—though the Germans are 
in the Exhibition remarkably deficient in machinery—their 
products are numerous and miscellaneous, and we can only, by treut- 
ing of them under some of the various papers in which we technolo- 
gically examine the different products to be found in the Exhibition, 
do them justice in detail, In general, except as to cast iron, 
bronzes, chemicals, dyes, and some woollens, German industry seems a 
step below that of either France or England, It is, however, plain that 
the Germans have a great aptitude to improvement: we regard them as 
only recently aroused to a due sense of their relative position in know- 
ledge, skill, politics, and morals, to the rest of Europe. They oceupy a 
noble country; and as they become sensible of their wants, they cannot fail 
toac e a commanding success. In them we have great reason to be in- 
terested, and them we must wish to see strong, prosperous, and united. 
They stand between European civilization and Cossack barbarity ; and 
the hope we have that the latter will not be suffered to advance and pre- 
vail westward, rests on the Germans, and rests on the improving people 
as contradistinguished from their interfering, and, we are afraid, some- 
times retrograde rulers. 


WARDIAN CASES. 
In various parts of the Building the visitor may observe live plants, 


growing, in some instances, under handsome glass shades, and in other 
cages in glass frames, of so unprepossessing an appearance that he might 
naturally be at a loss to account for the reason why so uninteresting an 
object has been sent to the World’s Fair. These contrivances are called 
Wardian cases ; itfhaving been first discovered by Mr. Ward, that by 
them plants can be transported to and from distant regions of the 
globe, and also that by their aid the Londoner can succeed in growing a 
few flowers to cheer his habitation. Some years ago we remember to 
have seen the vesse! about to start to survey the settlement of Adelaide, 
in Australia, and we were much delighted to see two or thres of these 
cases filled with small gooseberry and currant trees, in order that the 
emigrants might enjoy those delicious fruits which we have in such per- 
fection in this country ; and now not a week passes but that ships arrive 
bringing plants from the remotest habitable regions in these Wardian 
cares, which have thus conferred upon us a power of procuring exotic 
vegetable productions, which before their introduction was never 
possessed. 

Those more unprepossessing cases which may be seen in the East 
Gallery are the first caseswhich Mr. Ward made; and though, at the pre- 
sent time, their design has been muchimproved, yetitis interesting to haye 
the first example of the invention. ‘These cases form, as it were, a little 
world of themselves, in which those who cultivate plants may observe 
many peculiarities. From being closed, the heat of the sun bestows 
upon them avery high temperature at times, and the hygrometric state 
of the atmosphere within varies according to circumstances, in 2 manner 
which may interest the cultivator of plants, and give him ample means 
to exercise his observation and talent. 

In London but very few plants will thrive. The Oriental plane rears 
its head in the heart of the City, in Cheapside, and forms a stately tree. 
Russell-square and Guildford-street exhibit, also, noble specimens of this 
beautiful tree; yet by coming into leaf late, and shedding its fol jiage early, 
it is not so susceptible of those influences which injure other plants. The 
lime tree will also partially flourish ; and in the very centre of the Bank 
two noble and ancient limes shade the parlour from the scorching sun of 
summer, and yearly cast forth delicious perfume from abundant flowers. 
With these exceptions, flowers and vegetable structures can scarce be 
cultivated in London, except with the aid of a Ward’s case. Residing 
in the very centre of the metropolis, we now write with two beautiful 
Ward’s cases before us, which exhibit the most luxuriant foliage. In 
these cases we have at this moment the beautiful wax plant, or Hoya 
carnosa, in abundant flower. We have recently introduced the newly 
imported and lovely Hoya bella, which is also now in flower; and the 
odoriferous /’racisea Hopeana is always ready to refresh us by its scent 
on opening thedoor of the case. We have five species of Lycopodia, which 
gratify the eye by their luxuriant green; and no less than fifteen or sixteen 
species of exotic ferns gladden the eye by their charming forms, their 
verdant foliage, and luxuriant appearance, The leaves of the maranta 
bicolor, never soiled by wet, are of surpassing beauty ; and several species 
of Achemenes are rapidly growing to display their brilliant colours in the 
latter part of summer. Many of our plants have been in their present 
situation for ten years, and so the delight which we have had in the 
observation and cultivation of them in the Wardian case, makes us 
look with increased interest upon those first examples of construction 
which Mr. Ward has contributed to the Exhibition. In one of those 
cases the observer may witness the celebrated Irish fern to be 
growing in full health, and the lovely little Tunbridge Wells 
filmy fern is also luxuriating. Our country friends will, doubtless, 
be much surprised when they are told that a small plant of the former 
fern, which grows wild in the British isles, fetches from ten to thirty 
shillings in London. The sale of ferns and native orchids has become a 
trade in London; and the most successful collector, Mr. Potter, readily 


obtained a large sale in the neighbourhood of the Stock Exchange. As [- 


within the last few monthshe has fallen a prey to phthisis, there is now 
an opening for any equally spirited collector to come forward and supply 
the Londoners with the ebjects of the vegetable kingdom which are now 
so extensively cultivated and admired. 

Mr, Marshall has lately constructed a Wardian aquatic case, wherein 
he grows many curious plants, and the miniature pond is overhung by 
ferns, which, doubtless, will thrive well in thatsituation. By simply pre- 
venting the access of the Londen smoke to injure the leaves, we have 
this year succeeded in growing cucumbers in the very centre of the me- 
tropolis, showing what may be effected when the deleterious gases which 
emanate from the combustion of coal are prevented from exercising their 


influence. 
We take this opportunity of calling attention to the Wardian cases, 
because, much as their use has still they are not near so much 


employed in large towns as they ought to be. The cultivation of plants 
is an occupation delightful in itself, and one that is calculated to afford 
intense pleasure to those who follow the amusement. In that gloomy 
prison of Pentonville, where the inmates are not allowed from their cell 
to seela passing cloud, it is recorded that the only pleasure which a prisoner 
could find was to watch from day to day the growth and flowering of a 
few pieces of grass, shepherd purse, chickweed, and grounsel when he 
ly airing in the little space allotted to his walk. Every London 
child should have his Wardian case, if ever on so sthall a scale. The 
love of the cultivation of plants would grow with a knowledge of their 
perfection, and the mind would be led insensibly by the true and natural 
ee aes from a study of Nature's works, tothe contemplation of 
ature’s God. 
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“THERE is nothing new under the sun,” except the Crystal Palace, and 
the pacific industrial union of all the nations of the habitable globe 
under its transparentcanopy! It is curious to speculate upon some of 
the concurrents to this extraordinary effect, and some of the minor 
actualities which conspire to render the collection within its walls 
altogether so marvellous. At a first glance it may not seem strange, 
that, but for the invention and use of steam, its vessels and its railroads, 
there could have been no such national Exhibition; and yet it is equally 
certain, that, but for another small and apparently very remote cause, 
the design could not have been carried out. Had England not created the 
new police, England could not have enjoyed her present safe and 
glorious position within the precincts of Mr, Paxton’s magic glass- 
house! If such widely different things have contributed to the pos- 
sibility of the universal meeting, it is hardly less remarkable that the 
very vanities and inutilities so largely mixed up with its important 
features, must produce consequences almost, if not quite as pregnant, 
with great moral, political, and commercial results, as the more 
gigantic materials in manufac‘ures, mechanics, and scientific progress. 
In fact, there are scarcely any things here that can be considered as 
trifles. An American president in soap is a stimulus to our 
Hawes’ and Hendries’; a new crochet pattern is enough to set 
thousands of needles to work in every family where this or- 
namental and industrious pastime is pursued; models from the pith of 
rushes offer patterns for interesting and remunerative employment; and, 
not to multiply examples ef this sort, let us only look at the depart- 
ment Class 20, Articles of clothing, &c., to see how curiously our tailors 
are set to inventions by the novelties exposed in the Central South and 
South Transept Galleries, In No. 64 we have a ‘‘monomeroskiton,” 
which, being translated, means a dress coat of British manufacture from 
one piece of cloth. Close by it (No. 65) is an “ autocromatic” gown and 
Cossack waistcoat ; and near about, the “ duplexa,” or morning and 
evening coat; safety pockets that cannot be picked ; ladies’ dresses with 
elastic sides ; cloaks with capes to preyent drowning ; complete coat, 
trowsers, and gaiters without any seam; and others with so few seams 
in comparison with what have been, that it appears evident, in a shert 
period, tailors, like Hamlet, will know no seams, 

In like manner, hair and feathers have assumed valuable functions— 
far more comprehensive than could haye been imagined till witnessed 
here in such combinations, varieties, new applications, and innumerable 
embellishments and uses, In Class 28 (furniture), No. 91, there is a 
sereen of watered silk from Scotland, whereon wreaths and baskets of 
flowers are wrought in feathers. In the Miscellaneous Class 29, No. 53, 
is a vase of flowers made from feathers ; other vases of artificial flowers 
all around; and No. 63, the Victoria regia (already noticed by us) in 
its various stages of development— 

‘The Queen all flowers among, 
The river's empress, lady of the lake. 
Flowers composed of human hair belong to the species of the ingenious, 
without the prospect of any derivable profit; but the other floral beauties 
scattered over many departments are not unworthy of a somewhat 
poetical illustration, in addition to our just praise of their usefulness in 
regard to costume, their being a branch of the fine arts, and their ap- 
plicability to the improvement of manufacture, in the hardest of metals 
as well as in the softest of fabrics. The vases just alluded to in the 
small-wares exhibition, North Trangept Gallery, do credit to the taste 
and execution of the workers in wax, shells, rice-paper, feathers, muslin, 
velvet, &c. They are mostly British, and range through the seasons. 
In one group we discover the early Primrose so justly a favourite with 
our elder bards, who have sung— 
Pale primroses, 
* That die unmarried, ere they can behold 

Bright Phoebus in his strength.—SmaxsrERe. 

The primrose drop, the spring's own spouse.—Brn Jonson, 

Primrose, first-born child of Ver, 

Merry spring-time’s harbinger, 

With her bells dim.—Braumont and Fuetcuer. 

Her companion in the Crystal Palace, asin nature, is the Snowdrop, 

hich— ' 
bi! First in bright Flora’s train galantha glows, 

And prints with frolic step the melting snows; 
Chides with her dulcet voice the tardy spring, 
Bids slumbering zephyr stretch her folded wing. 
Wakes the hoarse cuckoo in his gloomy cave, 
And calls the wondering dormouse from his grave ; 
Bids the mute redbreast cheer the budding greve, 
And plaintive ringdove tune her notes to love. Darwin. 
Earliest buc that decks the garden, 
Fairest of the fragrant race, 
First-born child of vernal Flora, 
Seeking wild thy lowly place.—Lanouorne. 
Congenial is the Crocus— 
Dainty young thing 
Of life! thou venturous flower, 
Who groweth throush the hard cold bower 
Of wintry spring. 
Soft voiceless bell.—Prror. 
And the Cowslip likewise 
Now ripe in vegetable gold, 
From calyx pale the freckled cowslip born 
Receives in amber cup the fragrant dews of morn 

‘Thus tempted by the “sweet daughters of the earth and sky” as we 
have been to weave a garland of poetry into the descriptions of the 
utilitarians, it may not displease thousands of readers to afford them this 
play of the imaginative in the midst of their acquisition of knowledge 
in other divisions of this vast and multifarious resort. Well may the 
Daisy and the Violet follow these lovely harbingers of spring: there 
are charming models of both in this gallery; and when we recollect the 
opening by her Majesty, on the 1st of May, we cannot butrecal the daisy 
tribute of Chaucer:— 

hoy bring in the Kalena of aie, 

An in one called iye of the daie, 
‘The daisie, or flower white and rede, 
And in Frenche called Ja belle 


To hern I have so great 


Fulfilled of all vertue and honoure. 

aid ever like fairs, anil tees Of hewn 
And ever I love it, and ever ylike 

And ever shall till that 3 


‘To our poetic father we will add two other eulogies:— 
Gis Seeaaeert eet tea, 
ose Ope 0 a 
‘Sweet daisy, flower of love.—LeyDEN. 
Thou unassuming common-place 


to swell its praise 
Violets dim, : 
But sweeter than the lids of Juno's. 
Oneness 
Ye which you couched beare 
‘of some calm-breathing wind 
That “glider pias * s 
And algo the Lily of the Valley, of which the Bard of the 
D the bank where flowering elders , 


Maece outed al ae 
Her balmy essence breathes. 


The Violet has been still more deeply prized, and found many a voice 
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And Shelley :— 
‘The naiad-like lily of the vale, 
‘Whom youth makes so fair, and passion so pale 
That the light of ber tremulous bells is seen 
their pavilions of tender green. 
The Daffodil makes a very showy flower, to remind us of the true 
Daffodils, 
‘That come before the swallow dares, and take 
‘The winds of March with beauty.—Suaxsreane, 
Also the Lily— 
Queen of the garden in white mantle drest, 
‘The spotless lily waves her curling crest. 


The Water-lily is still more resplendent in its artificial form, and 
justifies the muse of Shelley -— 
And floating water-lilies, broad and bright, 
lit the oak that overhung the edge 
With moonlight beams of their own watery light. 
And Moore— 
Those virgin lilies all the night, 
Bathing their Beauties in the lake, 
That they may rise more fresh and bright 
When their beloved suns awake, 


Substitute the Crystal Palace for the crystal river or the crystal well ! 
Others of our homely flowers are copied with a truth which seems 
almost to scent them! Thus we observe two of our aboriginal favourites— 
Oft musing by the greenwood side, 
Mid biue bells deep, and golden broom, 
Time’s ancient gateway open wide, 
And far adown the gathering gloom, 
On many a mouldering Saxon tomb 
‘The oldest flowers of England bloom. 


But our illustration would be a beggarly account if we neglected the 
great horticultural rival for beauty and admiration, namely, the Tulip, 
Whose red veins 
Are flushed with deeper, warmer stains, 
Glows in each leaf with more than Nimrod’s fires. 
Then comes the tulip race, where beauty plays 
Her idle freaks —Tuomson, 
And the Rose— 
‘The garden star, the Queen of May, 
The rose.—Brw Jonson. 
*Tis said, as Cupid danced among 
The gods, he down the nectar flung ; 
Which on the white rose being shed, 
Made it for ever:after red —Heanicr. 


With this we would close, but for a temptation, not to be withstood, 
where flowers are embalmed in a perfume of poetry, as sweet as that 
which makes the rose the sovereign of all the floral tribes. We therefore 
conclude with Herrick’s pretty legend, how and why the Wallflower was 


80 called :— 
Why this flower is now called so, 
List, sweet maid, and you shall know. 
Understand, this firstling was 
Once a brisk and bonny lassie 
(Kept as close as Dana’ was), 
Who a sprightly springall loved, 
And, to have it fally proved, 
Up she got upon a wall, 
*Tempting down to slide withal; 
But the silken twist unty’d, 
So she feil, and, brnised, she dy’d. 
Love, in pity of the deed, 
And her loving Iucklesse speed, 
Changed her to this plant we call, 
Now, the Flower of the Wall. 


It is to be regretted that the modelling of flowers and fruits in wax 
is attended with danger, in consequence of the poisonous nature of some 
of the colouring materials employed, such as white lead, vermillion, 
copperas, chrome yellow, &¢. ‘The handling of these is apt to produce 
partial paralysis ; and, therefore, it is most advisable for our young and 
fair artists to avoid their mineral infection, and supply their place with 
vegetable matter, which is adequate to the production of all the required 
colours. On the arrangement of tints, we may add, much of the 
effect depends, Without taste in this respect, and even a scientific 
knowledge of complementary tints, a multitude of performances disagree- 
able to the eye are produced, instead of those harmonious unions which 
delight the sense, almost without our being aware of the why or where- 
fore. And when we consider how essential this intelligence is to the 
pleasing and beautiful in the manufacture of all coloured articles, we 
may learn that from the flowers of the field and garden there are lessons 
to be derived of infinite yalue to industrial arts. 

M. Constantin’s attractive case, No. 94, of France and Algiers has 
been twice noticed in the Innusrrarep Lonpon News (June 7th and 
July 5th); and at No. 430 mechanism has been applied to similar 
objects with marked success. If, in the one instance, we have botany 
developed to perfection by imitative skill, in the other we have ornitho- 
logy, the most delicate, faithfully copied in metals the most stubborn, 
M. Bontemps has thus hatched, if we may use the expression, groups of 
humming-birds little inferior to those of Mr. Gould, in the Zoological 
Gardens; so that in art, as in nature, we get affinities running so closely 
into each other, that it is sometimes a difficulty to define which are the 
boundaries of their different kingdoms. 

Turn which way you will, on every side there is much to be seen, curious, 
or amusing, or wonderful, or instructive—of the smallest, and of the 
greatestintrinsic value: mechanics, which render perceptible in steel the 
two-millionth part of an inch (Mr. Whitworth’s), which the most power- 
ful miscrocope, if a thousand times more powerful, could not make 
visible ; an admirable front of Ely Cathedral in the pith of the common 
rush, with its niches filled with saints and apostles; the game of cock- 
amaroo improved ; parasols with stilettos, and murderous or defensive 
umbrellas ; the very entertaining stuffed birds and beasts of Wirtemberg 
—here equal to Snyders, and there comic caricatures of the most 
diverting kind; cavalry jack-boots and Scotch brogues; a sack sewn 
and made without hands; hammers that will powder adamant to dust, 
or fall as softly as a moth alights on a leaf; locomotives and levers 
beyond the dream of Archimedes as to moving the earth; the wonders 
of the printing press; smoked hams from Kentucky, and plates and 
briskets of beef—such and so various are the sights within the compass 
of the Crystal Palace; and such but faintly indicate the inexpressible 
and infinite number of other objects with which the genius of man or the 
bounty of Providence has adorned and enriched the world: but why 
talk of the sights to be seen, since on our last yisit we observed a blind 
gentleman led about by a guide, and having the marvels of the place 
described to him as if he were an actual spectator! ! 


TOWN TALK AND TABLE TALK. 
‘THE ultimate di ation of the Crystal Palace is, I think, becoming the 
main subject of the town and table talk of the day. There seems likely 
to be a fierce battle fought upon the question, and, from all appearances, 
the probably successful party is still doubtful. The agitation in fayour 
of upholding the structure is certainly more lukewarm than might haye 
been anticipated, while the whose war-ery is “The Park, the 
whole Park, and nothing but the Park !” is indefatigable in its exertions. 
Lord ] ’s behaviour in the matter does him infinite credit. He 
was one of the stanch early opponents of the sitein Hyde-Park; but 
now that the triumph of Mr. Paxton’s edifice is so clearly a fait ac- 
compli—now that the general effect of the entire Exhibition has been 
undeniably so excellent, his Lordship boldly and manfully came for- 
ward, in the teeth of his old, and, as he avowed, mistaken opinions, and 
presented Mr. Paxton’s petition. Lord Campbell's speech on the matter 
‘was certainly a triumph neither of reason nor jocularity. The grim 
JSacetie wherewith it was studded are very characteristic, atever may 
be “Plain John’s” capabilities, joke-making is certainly not amongst 
them; and his efforts in the way strongly remind one of the worthy 
Feieue ae half fos hey matt jumping over the chairs, in 
anxiety to obtain a character for liveliness. Connected more or 
wish ahe Cordial Palace have been the several suggestions which have 
” thoroughf Seana agg oma gery auras pecyr ey 
ares, fs a : none) and the 

bolder scheme hinted at of ng a re or 
parent covering. Lincoln’s Inn-fields, for example, converted into a vast 
glazed flower and winter garden, would hold, at all events, a central 
position, forming, as it does, almost the very heart of London. The 
smoke, however, would be the great drawback. A v's mugsy 
weather would strew the whole surface of the glass with more “ blacks” 
than there are in Africa, while nothing like the fine fresh air, which 
ought to breathe among the fruits and flowers of any garden, winter or 
summer, could, we fear, be entrapped beneath the glass athwart the 
ie Bee a probabl. the unique letter of Bendigo, 
my we ly seen the unique letter endigo, 
the “ champion of England, im indignant reprobation of the 


ci 
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French style of boxing with hands and feet, some specimens of which 
haye lately been exhibited at various metropolitan gymnasia. After ‘all, 
the professors of the noble art of self-defence have the strangest style of 
logic, and the most extraordinary notions of chivalry. They call their 
science “ self-defence,” whereas it consists just as much, or, perhaps, 
more, in the art of offending one’s adversary—punching his head, rather 
than guarding your own. Again, they are always, like Mr. Bendigo, 
virtuously indignant if the feet be used to help the hands, and denounce 
the French mode of the savate, just as an orthodox Churchman would 
repudiate Mormonism, for instance. To people, however, out of the 
ring, there does not seem such vast difference in getting one’s eye 
blackened by a blow from a fist, from the same catastrophe taking place 
thanks to a blow from a foot. Indeed, except when heavy shoes or clogs 
are used, one would think that the foot is the less formidable weapon 
of the two. Mr. Bendigo can double up his hands and fingers so as to 
convert them into two solid lumps, about as hard, we should suppose, as 
cannon-balls ; but he can do nothing of the kind with his feet and toes: 
£0 that his pathetic complaint about the bloodthirstiness of the admirers 
of the savate—in which, by the way, there is far more fun than in box- 
ing, produced by the incessant falls of the combatants, as they seize hold 
of each others uplifted ancles —does not appear to be very surely 
founded. Another curious fallacy of the admirers of the “ring® is, that, 
as fisticuffs go out, knives necessarily and inevitably come in. These 
good gentlemen can never conceive the notion of people living together 
without attempting to do violence to each other in some way. But do 
not the same influences which are gradually suppressing the boxing as 
one of our “institutions,” naturally tend still further to suppress stab- 
bing, which is certainly more fatal and dangerous than boxing? As to 
kicking as well as killing, the notion that it is “foul play” is merely 
founded upon conventional regulations. The “ ring,” or whoever was 
the Numa who first drew up its code, might have decreed that boxers 
should only strike with the right hand—that a blow from the left would 
be “foul.” The left hand was not, however, forbidden, ‘he feet were. 
But the admirers of the “ring’—unless they admit that they have 
beaten each others brains into a state of softness—ought to try to be 
more reasonable in their premises, and more logical in their conclusions, 

Talking of boxing, and the good old times when it flourished—a novel 
has just been published by Lord William Lennox, containing what 
purports to be a true picture of what. Westminster school was in the first 
quarter of the present century. I presume, from the matter-of-fact tone 
and style of the book, and from the numerous allusions to real person- 
ages which it contains, that the delineation is to be accepted as a 
literally bond jide picture. If so, there has been nothing for a long time 
published more startling. The leading Westminster boys are represented 
aa being in the constant practice of visiting and consorting with the cele- 
brated flash thieves, burglars, and horse-dealers who then infested the 
purlieus of Tothill-fields. The names and history of many of these 
gentry are given, and their careers traced to the gallows upon which 
they suffered. One of these, the “famous William Habberfield,’ the 
Westminster boy, Percy Hamilton—a mere sobriquet, as most people 
who read the book will think, for the noble author—states it was his 
“preatest ambition to be introduced to.” Accordingly, his ambition is 
gratified, and a scene sketched in which the worthy in question, who is 
said to have been “ the safest fence on town,” that is, the most accom- 
modating and convenient receiver of stolen goods, is represented as, in 
the full hearing of the young Westminster gentlemen, giving directions 
to his pals for the secure disposition of certain stolen property, and the 
baffling of the police. The cool naiveté with which all this is told, and 
the impression so frankly left upon the reader’s mind, that the author 
never had any idea that there was anything in the slightest degree dis- 
creditable in the connexion—all this is quite curious in its way, and 
certainly throws a startling light upon the moral discipline of great 
schools, at all events, in the period in question. 

The scientific debates held by the congress lately assembled at Ips- 
wich were rather cavalierly treated by the newspapers, who fought 
shy of the sections, and laid themselyes out more for the sayings and 
doings of Prince Albert. In the regions of chemistry, however, some 
noteworthy remarks were made. Alchemy is not a process in which 
people now-a-days have much faith. They mention with a sort of 
affable and self-denying mildness and civility of contempt, the blear- 
eyed old transmuter of metals, poring with white beard and shaking 
skinny hands over his everlasting crucibles, and think with a chuckle 
what a stupid old zany he must have been to dream that bad pence 
made of lead and pot-metal could be transmogrified into shining 
clinking sovereigns. Not so fast, gentlemen, if you please. Chemistry 
and the cognate sciences are certainly more advanced now than ever 
they have been. We are in a fair way—we only want a certain num- 
ber of degrees of heat—of turning charcoal into diamonds, and the 
electrologists are boasting that they have produced animal life. Well, 
then, touching the transmutation of metals. Dumas, the great 
French, and Taraday the, if possible, still greater English 
chemist, both declared their belief in the possibility of trans- 
forming the baser into the more precious sorts, They asserted 
their belief in the doctrine that all metals were formed of the 
same materials of basis, mixed in different proportions, and added that 
a change in the ratios of the materials in question, which might possibly 
be accomplished by chemistry, would be nothing less than a change of 
metals. I believe I am not wrong in adding that Sir Humphry Davy 
held the same creed; and I lighted the other day upon a very remarka- 
ble letter addressed by Sir Isaac Newton, when Master of the Mint, to 
Boyle, the experimentalist—that Boyle, who will be recognised by many 
asthe “father of chemistry, and the uncle of the Earl of Cork ;* the 
purport of the communication being, that the philosopher, with com- 
mendable ex-eficio care for the value of the legal tender, earnestly en- 
treated his fellow-labourer in science, out of regard for public and 
national interests, not to divulge the great arcana of projection, of which 
it was rumoured he possessed the knowledge. Sir Isaac’s fears were pre- 
mature; Boyle wrote ‘‘ meditations,” and the Dean of St. Patrick’s 
quizzed them, but he never drenched the world with guineas, while, lest 
the present lord of the establishment on Tower Hill, or any other patron o 
the present currency, should be troubled withdire visions of a second Cali- 
fornia in a crucible, I may add that, in the opinion of the Ipswich 
savans, the chemical process of making gold will always, even when 
achieved, be far more expensive that the commercial process of buying it 
ready made, 

The experiment made by the French philosopher, who coolly dipped 
his hands into a large crucible of molten iron, red hot, and sparkling 


and crackling, has simply been mentioned in the columns of recording 


contemporaries. From a gentleman present, I glean the wing par- 
ticulars :—The professor equipped himself in a sort of I cuirass, 
to ward off the heat from the chest, and with what may be described as 
the top part of gauntlets, fixing round the wrists and extending up to 
the elbows—of course, leaving the hands bare; over his mouth he had 
bandaged a wet cloth. Thus prepared, he smilingly approached the 
gleaming metal, drew deftly off a diamond ring, dipped his right 
hand into a basin of water, and then deliberately immersed it in the 
iron bath, keeping it plunged fairly in while you might count tole- 
rably quickly three or four, and, upon plucking out, waving the 
member gracefully to and fro in token of perfect impunity. The 
process was repeated first with the other and then with 
both hands, not a burn or a singe testifying to an unpro- 
tected part of the flesh. The explanation of the experimen- 
talist was, that the wet state of the skin was his sole shield— 
that the expansion, on its conversion into steam, of the liquid de- 
fended for a moment the flesh from the molten metal. The fe ib 
however, was general, that to a previous private application of iS 
phurous acid this modern salamander owed his curious immunity from 
the terribly condensed form in which he braved the “ devouring 
element.” 

‘The wane of the season is beginning to be visible in the decreased 
number of concerts, and the few new exhibitions now being opened. 
Parliament seems, however, to be getting brisker than ever as the day 
on which the Park s will sound their prorogation draws nigh. 
When the Lords do sit, they go through the thing in style. Generally, 
indeed, hereditary legislation seldom interferes with dinners, and the 
hereditary Bellamy cannot expect tomake a very rapid fortune. But 
sometimes Lords do make up for the usual 8 sittings by 
a dismally long fit of talk. Bright morning shone through the painted 
windows the other day before the Chancellor left the woolsack, and the 
mighty majority upon the Ecclesiastical Titles Bill was secured, Parlia- 
ment will, as usual, be prorogued more or less about the time of the com- 
mencement of grouse-shooting. Met Mernat and this has formed no ex- 
ception, rumours fly abeut, prognosticating an early day for “ being up,” 
and quoting all manner of authorities for the assertion: the Speaker had 
said so—an Irish member had been heard to hint so—the people at the 

sury were certain—the committee clerks had managed to find out 
—Lord John Russell had stated as much in profound confidence to Lady 
John Russell, and so forth; but always, as July wanes, the mirage of 
prorogation flies and flickers with it; and nothing, as it would seem, but 
the smell of the heather and the whirr of the startled grouse can break 
the spell which binds honourable members to the red cushions beneath 
them and the glaring Bude light above. ALB. R. 


TO CORRESPOND ENTS. 


‘THE IONIAN ISLANDS IN THE EXI1eITION—In reference to an article on thi dapartmant 
of the Great Exhibition, in our Li poet No 499, of July 5th, we are sted to state 
that not one of tho articles exhibited have been contribu'ed from the Islands; but they are 
& collection of articles of Ionian product and manufasture, in the possession of English no- 
blemen and gentlemen who have served in tho Ionian Islands, brought together 
from an anxious desire on their part and that of an Ionian gentleman long res\~ 
dent in this country, that the laches of the present Lord High Commissioner might 
not altogether prevent the Ionian Islands from being represented in this admirable con- 
gress of the world’s industry. Indeed, we learn that the Executive Committes, whon the 
matter was brought to their knowledge, under high auspices, took it up so warmly, that 
they immediately gave the space required by the Ioaian gentleman, and ordered all tho 
necessary fittings to be put up at their own expense 

BOOKWORM states, that in the list of Swimming Inventions, published In the InuusTRaTEeD 
LONDON News ef the 19th instant, the swimming show or boot, with flappsrs, is the in- 
vention of Colonel Macerese, published in his memoirs, about the year 1817 

WE are requested to state, that in the article, “ A Lady's Glance at the Exhibition,” in our 
Paper of Saturday, the 19th July, the silk, which the writer characterises as’ the chaf 
d'cwore of Spitalfields production, is not exhibited by Mr Dear, or designed by a pupil from 
the School of Desizo, but isexhibited by Messrs Lewis and Allenby, of Regent-street, and 
designed by Mr 8 Lewis, jun 

A SoBscRIBén—There will not be another State Visit to the Opera this season, which will 
close next month 

EB, Colchester; and MATHEMATICUS—We have not the address 

A WORKING MAN—We have not space for your letter 

Bee is a satirical modal of the sixteenth century, struck in derision of the Roman 

‘atbolic fait 

A LEDs 8UBSCRIBER—See Lardner on the “ Steam-Engins ” 

A FLANEUR—See Cruchley’s New ‘ Picture of London '' 

CW, Great Tower-street, is thanked; bnt we have not room for the Portrait 

'T A, Ayr—See Sir John Sebright on * Hawking 

AN InQuixun, Edinburgh Scandinavian)—See a paper in Fraser's Magazine for July, 1951 

NeMO, Yarmouth—Meuricé's Hotel is in the Rue St Honoré, Paris 

A SEVEN YEARS SupscRmEen—Is is not likely that the National Gullery pictures will be 
removed to Kensington Palace 

J B E, Twickenham, is in error: the portraits are correctly named 

A PT, Limerick—See the works on Emigration now publishing by Chambers, Edinburgh 

JL Fand TC J, Carrickforgus—We do not 

JP, Middieton-on-Tees—The omission of a printer's imprint is finable 

HR M, Belfast, is thanked; but we have not room for the sketches 

A EI O U—8ee Paley’s * Evidencos,” and Bishop Watson's work 

TomM—Apply as to the pigeons in Leadenhall-market 

ARTHURUS DEVONIENSIS—The Exhibition Supplements are intended to be bound with tho 
other Numbers 

C H—See the work on Ward's Cases, published by Van Voorst, Paternoster-row 

JW B—Any bovk on Cricket will inform you 

X Z, SuBsckiBER—The late Mr H P Hope paid for his blae diamond £13,000 

H D—Her Majesty did not dance at the recent Guildhall Ball 

JA J, Kennington-equare—Two cupfulls is correct 

CONRAD (Donegal), and M C—It is, expected that the Great Exhibition will close about the 
middle of October 

‘VeRITAS states that in 1549 a pamphlet was published, by Major R Carmichael Smith, an 
Englishmen, on the scheme of a railway through British America, as now proposed by Mr 
‘Asa Whitney 

AJAX, jun.—We have not time to search after reviews 

sg ah alata Patent Swimming Stockings are made by Cox, Georgie Mills, 

rie, 

AY OLD BunsckipeR—Cards to view St James's Palace can only bo had at the Lord Cham- 
berlain’s Office 

T J J, Liverpool—We shall be glad to see the Sketches 

GNA Guide to Port Philip has recently boen published 

Wiscowsix, Manchester, will, perhaps, explain 

W L should address his letter to Liewt-Col the Hon C B Phipps, Buckingham Palace 

APOLLO, who inquires as to the best mode of obtaining a clerkship in the Bank of England, 
is informed that iis patronage is shared among the Directors, whose names are aunually 
published'in the almanacks ; the Governor and Deputy-Governor haying each a larger share 
than any other Director 

A De® E B—Our Exhibition Supplements are intended for binding with the other Numbers. 
‘The hright of the rock of Gibraltar, according to Cuvier, is 1437 Engliah feet 

DISTANT, YET CONSTANT, Galway—Mesars Benning, Ficet~street 

MoGuUi—The Diorama of the Overland Route to India, was first exhibited in 1349 

HI, Preston—Seo Evans's * Sketch of all Denominations of Religion," latest edition 

AVERY OLD SUBSCRIDER—A view and description of the New Orphan House, Astley Dowa, 
near Bristol, appeared in the ILLusTRAtED LoxbON NEWS, Noo 45 

A BUBSORIBER (Silver Coins)—1. Syracuse, Totradrachm. 2. Athi 
Edward the Elder, 901 to 924. 4. Medal—Longing for Peace, 
Til, 6 Athens, Tetradrachm 

DERRY—See the Ordnance Survey of Londonderry, particularly valuable fur its geological 
information 

Lines on the Amazon Group we have not room for 

PETEL—We have not heard of the drawing of the lottery in Paris 

A Z—Tho Index to Vol. 18 of our Journal was published last week 

TAG, Torquay—The Count D'Orsay’s statuette of the Queen will shortly ba published in 
bronze, by Waterby, Pall Mall 

G 8, Linslade—See the ‘* Manual of Oil Painting” 

IRELAND—'the “Story of the Present Day” was completed in the Supplement given with our 
Journal for July 19 

A CORRESPONDENT, Tavistock—The fares from London to Paris aro daily advertised 

HAWK, eee adie! Crystal Palace is bo:ween Rotten-row and the Kensington Drive, 
Hyde Par 

EC, Lord Ellesmere's collection of pictures was formerly called the “ Stafford Gallery” 

MinIMA—See explanation of $t. Swithin, in the “Illustrated London Almanack"’ for 1916 

WHO, BB, and NF G—We cannot inform you 

RE, Carlisle, is thanked; but we have not room for the illustration 

W W RP—Mojor’s edition of Dr Trinler’a Hogarth contains a complete list of Hogarth's 
works. 

TOMBS AT AGRA and Kussowlee, Range of Himalayas (three Sketches)—We thank the 
artist for his offer of thesaSketches, bu: wo have not room to engrave them 

W W. Osberton—We do not unders-and the question 

WIMQ, ANTI-AXIOM, and CHELTEQ—We have not space for further replies as to the rotation 

of the earth experiment 

kocivs DUNELMENSIS.—Viscount Palmerston, being an Irish Peer, 
quently no seat in the House of Lords, has been elected to the Commons by an Euglish- 
borough Searle, of Cornwall, bears for Arms: “ Arg. achoy. sa. between three doves ppr. 
Crest: On a mount vert, a greyhound sejant arg. ducally gorged gu’ f 

HERALDICUS—The motto to the arms in question we do not know. ‘Tho family belonged to 
Northumberland 

8 B C—Gu. three mulletsor, Crest: A dexter arm embowed, brandishing a club ppr., the 
armorial bearings of Burkitt 


‘Totradrachm. 3, Penny, 
‘etradrachm, Alexander 


and having conse 


» Corfe Castle, and A M‘K, Elgin—We cannot 

A StnscniBER, Dover—See Mintern's work on * Modelling in Wax" 

Toxonamus—Sce Sir John Ross's last voyage to the North Pole 

JW, Liverpool—We do not interfere in wagers 

HHA portrait of Mr Disraeli, M P, appeared in our Journal, Vol 4 

WB, Blockley—* Boswell’s Life of Johnson” will be completed in four yolumes of the “ Na- 
tional Ivusteated Library” 

SCRUTATOR, Liverpool—We cannot in'orm you - Aa 

'W_M, Bishop-Stortiord—The subject has too** proprietary " an interest for illustration in our 
Journal 

IRENE, Liverpool, is thanked for the lines, though we have not room fo print them _ c 

X, Stornoway, should apply to the Hegistrar of St George's, Hanover-aquare, in which parish 
‘Maddox-street ia situa 

AstpunY—Newspapers of any date may be sent postage-fres in England 

¥ W, Liverpool, should apply respecting the telescopes and optometer to Messrs Horne and 
Co., 13, Newgate-streot 

W 8S ©, Birmingham—We regret that we have not room 

BrkE, Lincolnshire—See Cruchley's “* New Picture of London” , 

8 EH, Van Diemen’s Land—We cannot possibly devote the requisite space to the subject 

A SOMERSET CORRESYONDENT—We regret that we have not room 

DM‘G, near Glasgow—Any newspaper written upon, save with the address, is chargeable, 


if sent by post 
Te M—ir Hunt, of the Musoum of Practical Geology, Jormyn-stroot, St. James's, will in- 
form you 
ATTENTA—Wo regret thutwe have not room for the lines 


JS, Tonbridwe—The Great Britain was originally fitted with a screw, not paddles 
VISCOUNT OF ERTEECOLLS ‘The O'Connors elalte descent from Muircadnace Tireach, Ki 
who died in $66. ‘The arms are sometimes used, Arg.» aa oak treo vort and 
“Por purp. arg.; on the dexteriside a lion rampant, res 
side; on the sinister side, an oak tree vert. Crest: An arm in armour, embewed, holding 
a sword arg. (sometimes entwined by a snake ppr) 
Zets—The gentleman in question bears a name to which arms have been duly recorded, but 
‘we do not know whether he can substantiate his right i 
G, Baltimore—We do not think that there is any existing family of position bearing the namo 
bf Teackle. ‘The name was formerly spelt Tickhill. 
LEC, Tenby. Unt bi alterstion of the polos ia nbs, the year did not leguily and gone- 
M ‘enby—Un' iteration ‘styles in 1752, the gone. 
rally commence in England uaill March 293 heneo the passage in * Reginald’ Hastings,” 


‘ol S:pnge 68 is correct 
JB, Devonport—Tho Portrait has not appeared 

z ‘Doncaster—Apply to the of the Executive Committee, Great Exhibition 

‘Lkws—Apply fer mounting glass to Horne and Co, 13, Newgate-stteet. Prichard’s is the most 
complete Treatise upon the Mi 

IM, Lambeth, should send his suggestion to the Royal Commissioners 

X is thanked for his well-intended letter on Wood vin, 


a 

8 AL should to the Secretary to the Executive Committee of the Great Exhibition 
Ge, Rowry— ie Tepret “4 Spat we have not pom for the statement 
€ C, Hull—Stearine may ‘of a drysalter 
bray gestalt 7rd ——: is val penny Vineet cea 

. it sul 
Latico Ue Beate visite to the theatre, wax lights avo borne baoee tha Queen by the 
WM Basthen ham Hotel, and H R G H, Margate—We have not room 
J ©, Battle—Apply for ticke: ‘8 to view Windsor Castle, at Ackermann and Co.'s, Strand 
‘AN ALUMNUS of Marischal College, and WHU, Armagh, are thanked; but we have not 

To Toe crabs one of the class Crustacea | J C, Billericay—Under consideration 

3 The charge is correct J.C, Uppingham—We cannot inform you 


'W, Dublin— 
E § We are not in the secret EC, We have not room 
5 'T G—Sceo Nesbitt's “ Arithmetic" A VEGETARIAN—We have not room 
BB, St Asaph—We cannot inform you PC K—The letter should not be sealed 
F HG inquires for the derivation of Pie-nic | F N B M, Dorchester—We have not the date 
¥ A, Worcester—We have not room M T M—A the House of Lords 
CLERIOUS OcorpUUS is thanked BB of E V—We have not room, 
BH, Jersey—The evasion would bo illegal | M A H—Address, Buckingham Palace 
© 8 H—We have not room WB, ping, is thanked 
NEMO—The practice is illegal Z, eeterens ‘cannot inform you 
8 W, Bridgwator, ix C'T W, Piymouth—Received 
B. -We have not room C P, Dunmow, is thanked 
HP-#i me is in three syliables WM, Penrith—Not received 
DB—We ‘inti you ¢ T MP, Brighton —Soe the description 
T P, Derby—We cannot venture an opinion | SPAIN —Cocoa and cacao are synonymous 
AM Z_See either of the Guides to SiteLEX—Not worn in either theatre 
W B, High Holborn—Woe have not room CC, Madrid, is thanked 
CHANNEL ISLANDS—Already illustrated. 
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THE AGRICULTURAL DEPARTMENT.—Crass IX. 


Te extra attraction of the Cattle Show at Windsor has brought an 
mmens: number of agriculturists from all parts of England, and, as 
may be expected, Class 9 of the Great Exhibition has been unusually 
crowded of late; in fact, there has been scarcely room to move, without 
finding oneself entangled amongst the innumerable prongs, knives, 
spikes, and other foimidable-looking apparatus here offered for the in- 
spection of the farmer, and exciting the wonder of the uninitiated. 

Class 9 has received, ever since the opening of the Exhibition, a 
large amount of attention from all classes, and especially from fo- 
reigners, numbers of whom may always be found examining with 
great interest the details of the various machines, and dis- 
eussing their numerous advantages. They have also given orders for 
an immense number of every description. Nor have the English 
armers allowed so splendid an opportunity to pass by of setting them- 
selves up with a fresh stock of improved implements, one firm alone 
having received orders at their factory, since the opening of the Exhibi- 
tion, for £4000 worth of agricultural implements, to be executed 


THE AGRICULTURAL DEPARTMENT. 


similar to articles exhibited by them in Hyde Park. But perhaps the 
most gratifying sight in visiting this class is to watch the in- 
terest taken by the large number of agricultural labourers in the 
immense variety of things here exhibited, and upon which they 
are well able to form opinions. To these men an exhibition 
of their own everyday working gear, of such variety, beauty, and 
ingenious design must be a great treat. Their masters have been in 
the habit of seeing similar eollections at the annual agricultural shows ; 
but the labourer, who seldom leaves the land on which he works, can 
have had but few opportunities of seeing more than the old-fashioned 
implements of his own locality ; hence much of the absurd prejudices so 
frequently found among this class, but which this Exhibition, more than 
any other thing of this time, will tend to remove. Of the immense 
variety in the form of the tools he uses, he could have formed no notion, 
There are a hundred ploughs in this class, no two of which are pre- 
cisely alike. That a great change has of late taken place in the opinions 
and practice of the British farmer, there can be little doubt; for many 


of the ingenious contrivances (for their advantage as well as that 
of the public) here exhibited have been many years in forcing 


their way with these practical men, who invariably have 
heretofore set their faces against them simply because they were 
new. ‘This is not now the case; agricultural machinists are well 
supported by the farmers, who buy immediately anything that is 
offered as an improvement with a fair chance of success. ‘This is caused 
by their now being driven to study the principles of the machines they 
use, and which enables them to form better judgments of what they 
should purchase. 

One may often now observe gaitered gentlemen from the country open- 
ing fire-doors of engines, counting tubes, and discussing the relative 
merits of oscillating trunks or fixed cylinder engines, in the most 
learned manner, of whose very existence a short sime since they were 
utterly ignorant. Let us hope that these are some of the many benefits 
we shall receive from the more enlightened policy now pursued in re- 
ference to agriculture. 


DE LA RUE’S STALL. 

The annexed Engraving of the stall of the Messrs. Dela Rue will afford 
perhaps agreeable reminiscences to the thousands who have watched 
the process of envelope-making by the ingenious machinery here em- 
ployed, which we described in a previous Number. 
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London; Printed and Published at the Office, 198, Strand, in the Parish of St. Clement Danes, in the County of Middlesex, by Witt Lit?ie, 198, Strand, aforessid,—Sarorpar, Avoust 2, 1851,—Surrcemenr. 
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BRTOR OF THE CRYSTAL PALACE EBERBCOCTED IN HYDE PARR FOR THB BRHIBITION OF THE INDUSTRY OF ALL NATIONS 
OPENED THE Isr OF MAY, 1851. 


SOUTH SOBAST VIBW. 
SUPPLEMENT, GRATIS ] 


[AUGUST 2, 1851. 


